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MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 


MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
Studi ¢ Broadway, New York City 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Teachers of the LescnetizKy MetHOopD 
ind Ensemble Pianists 
Studios Carnegie Ha New York City 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West Street New York City 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIS 
; East th Stree New York 
Wi cce mited nu er of pupils 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
PENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
8 East i Street, New York 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST ar TEACHER of 
PIANY) 1 COMPOSITION 
Addres West th S et, New York 
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Signor FILOTEO GRECO 
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Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTR CTORS IN SINGING 
New St as 4 H New York 


PERRY AVERILL 


DARITONE, 


PERA IRA RIO—t NCERT 
AND V‘ Al STRUCTION 
( ral Park S New rk 
J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
\ e Culture and t Art of Singing 
Has resumed 
Studi Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. ( A. Building, 
318 West th Street, New York 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIS!1 
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ROME, [1ALY.==> 
International Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Representative (superior degree) of the Galin- 
Paris-Chevé-Method. Late director of S S. in the 
Sternberg School of Music, Philadelphia. Author 
of “History and Principles of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé Method.” Latest developments in reading 
from the staff. 403 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s52d Street, New York. 


Andor Pinter, 


eee Y= MODERN METHODS. 


Oral and a A ONE ATE 
Lectures and Recite ls. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


Concerts, Musica'es, &c. 
INSTRUCTION 


183 West 87th St., 
WEW YORK. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 


To Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 
Only. 




















Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohnanyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 234 Street. 





SIGNOR A. 


CARBONE 


Member several seasons of the 
Metropolitan Grau Opera Com- 
pany, has resumed lessons in 


Voice Culture and Operatic 
ta ning, 
— Studio: 144 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ATTIE PETTEE FOSTER, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 


Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 


Vocal Studio. 











eee 








INSTRUCTION, 
325 West 58th Street, New York. 


PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, — 
Piano and Voice Culture. 


Flushing Conservatory, 42 North Prince St 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty- thi rd St. 


NORMAN C. LASCELLES, 
Pianist. 


Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 2 West Eighty-cighth St., New York. 








CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 
Author of “ Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,”’ Com lete Music Analysis,” **Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “ Guide to Practical Mu- 
sicianship 


119 West 43d Street, New York City. 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF Music, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Branch : 55 West 92d Street. 
Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 
Thorough instruction in all branches 
String Orchestra Class. 
Friday evenings: 55 West 92d Street, New York. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individvally or in Classes. 


Mas. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
6:16 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


~ Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, 











Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


BRUCE W. HOBBs, 

Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 

Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, 


MISS MARIE L. EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent DIPLOME sUPERIEUR from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris. 
The Copley, Copley Square, 
HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
usic Hall, 
ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 
Addresss ‘‘ The Musical Courier,’’ New York 


or, 12 Cumberland Street, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing 
872 Boylston St., 


SS HARRIET A. SH AW, 


Harp Soloist and Teacher 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WELDON HUNT, 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Steinert Hall, 
H. G. TUCKER, 
153 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Announces a Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900-1901 


MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy Street, 
Boston. 





Boston. 


Boston. 


Boston, Mass 








Boston, Mass 





MI 





Boston, Mass. 


MR. 


JULES JORDAN, 


Singing Teacher, ee Composer 
Studios at Steinert Hali. Bost«n, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. &. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Paottes, Director. 
CurLpren’s Courses,. $30 to $9 per year 
APULTs’ COURSES, $54 to $180 per year 
een * Traisine C 1LA88, $60 per year 

Jor New Prospectus. 
162 ‘Bepleton Street, Boston. 





FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. rr 
Room jo Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room a9 Steinert Hall, 


Boston. = 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Lerge three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, 





Boston. | 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGL ES, 


Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street). Boston, Mass 
Residence: Newton, Mass 











Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY | 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. | 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN, | 
Teacher of Singing. 

Viardot-Garcia Method 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“The woman's orchestra par excelience."’"—N. ¥. Sun 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United states and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLA, Conductor. 
Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston, 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston. 





Studio: 





| Mr. 


] 
| STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 


Studio 2: Steinert Hal, Boston 


J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE, 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
78 Huntington . Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, © . 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 fremeposton, Mass. 


MISS A’ ANNA MILLER WOOD, — 
Teacher of Singing. 


Boston, Mass. 





165 Huntington Avenue, 


FELIX Fox, 
Piano, 


Steinert Hall, Boston, 





& Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 


Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


KARL DOERING, 
Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method 
Pupil of Jachmann- Wagner and Galliera 
Steinert Hall Boston 


SOBESKI, 

Tenor. 
Teacher of Singing Circulars on application 
344 Boylston Street Boston, » Mass 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, ~~ 


Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Back Bay 1089-5 





CARL 








Telephone 


FRANCES MOSBY, 
DRAMATIC MEZZO SOPRANO, 
Address 
27 3 Madis« son Aver nue, », New York. 


Vieti olois 
Pupil of Joachim 
and Halir 
Late with Berlin 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Concerts, Ensemble, 
Instruction 
Address 
STEINWAY HALL 
jew York 














‘Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Piano C0... uta 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS « and PIANOLAS. 


ONTARIO 
LADIES’ 
COLLEGE 


WHITBY, ONT. CANADA, 
Offers A meee facilities in Music, 
Literature, Elocution, &c. 
Send for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 


Art, 





J. D. A. TRIPP, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Studio: 





Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada 








MG OLAV = 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Ti 





NEIGHBORS 


pony? ryt o—- commas in this ny! and Time Saved. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE E CLAVIER CO., 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING {8 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


PIANO 


MOMS PURSE 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 














Melodious Studies, Books |,, Il,, Ill., IV. 


For Beginners and Children, by MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
FOR SALE AND USED AT THE 


VIRGIL, PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK, 














-. 


Catalogue free on application. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine ; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 


systems. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 





SAMUEL EBHPPINGER, 
Musical Director and Accompanist. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 
Studio: 718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street. 








| 
A | 
FAULTY TECHNIC, | 

| 


OF THE 


CLAVIER T 
COMPANY F 
PIANO 

SCHOOL R 


The prime cause of inartistic 

piano playing, is the natural 

result of faulty elementary | 
technical instruction. 


Begins Thursday, January 3, 1901. 
ENROLLMENT Day, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2, 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 
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TESTIMONIAL 


—— 
BERLIN, 18th June 


I have 


1900 
pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
Stern Conservatoire 

Ihave known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1897, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this and the 
Method belonging toit. There 


instrument 
M is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction 
GUSTAV HOLLAENDER 


Royal Professor, Director of the 
Stern Conservatoire of Music. 
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THE MUSIOAL OOURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 

quality of tone the highest excellence 

in Piano Manufacture. We y, 

solicit for them the critical ex- cA 

amination of the musical 

profession and the public. a 


% Wy 


2. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


XA / BOSTON. 


STERLING fa0es 


High Standard of Construction. 
<——DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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New York Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


it Fast 16th Street, New York. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


yf FELIX MOTTL, 
zeee. Pan and His Pipes. 


DANCE POEM IN ONE ACT. 


(German and English Text) 
Price, 83.00. 


CT YMNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ. 


(SAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
Distributers for North and South America. 








oO. HEYWOOD 


WINTERS 


Voca! Teacher. Choir Director, 
laritone Soloist. 





rd 


GRARD-THIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 


paid choirs when 


Pupils placed in 
ists’ er 


capable. Artists’ chamber conc 

up's’ recitals monthly. Free 

nice trial by appointment. Camp 
chairs to rent 


Studio: 98 Fifth Ave. 
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WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 





GENTLEMEN : 
It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 


House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 


Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 


World. The leading artists of the Company have 
privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 
is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 

MAURICE GRAV. 

To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St.. NEW YORK. 2868 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers, Studios and Halls, 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, manuracturers. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


PIANOS. 


Boston and New york. 





























ESTABLISHED 
1849. 

















ALICE M. JUDGE, 


Singing and Piano ( 
679 V 


J. ANDRUS CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 
Teacher of Organ and Piano. 


Virgil Method) 
anderbilt Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 
Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


Studio: 121 East 23d Street, New York. 
Dr. Henry G. 


= HANGHET!. 


Director of THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
—a department of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N.Y. .. .« 


Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 








HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 





The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad. 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 











Rooms 3, 4, 5 and 6, New York, 649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 











G23" CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 











GEKMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, November 24, 1900. | 
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d more ceful than portentous. This is the reason 





hilitv why the two best periormers ol this 


‘ erto I have so far heard are ladies And yet they 
diff widely in their conception of it. While Fannie 


Bloomfield-Zeisler displayed more ot the brilliant virtuoso 
cualities in the reproduction of the work, and, for instance, 


the last movement adopted a Valkyrie-like élan and 


in Ast 

buovancy, combined with utmost speed of tempo, Miss 

Kleeberg, who was the soloist -of the Philhat 

monic concert, according to her very nature, laid more 
the reproduction, combining 


technical per 


Clothilde 


stress upon the lyric side of 
graceful phrasing in clearest and neatest 
and charm of tone and the most 
sort 


formance with sweetness 
refined gradations of dynamic shadings of the softer 
lelightful piano playing, and it 1s only 


It was altogether ( 
called out more 


natural that this popular young lady was 
than half a dozen times at the close of the concerto 
Nikisch’s accompaniment turned out to be one of those 
rarest treats in the difficult art of bringing out each solo- 
istic motive given by the composer to the orchestra and 
at the same time subduing his forces into no more than 
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ndary | tiol hcrever they play the mere acco! 
animer 1 ‘ tter s cisely ging t 

d so precisely supporting it that tl accompaniment 
vas per part and parcel of the pertormance s 
vhole 

e very ultra refinement, however, he display d 

uid ompaniment, employed in like finish and rafhr 
nent to the reproduction of Richard Strau I str 
phat \ rill Eulenspiege made « he German tramp 

‘ mposer tried depict in mu personage Ww 
ne < 1 ptiy 1 Salvo Ty! er 1 sort of dude 

mp. Never before, perl rauss’ difficult scor 
‘ h makes the utmost de n the t nica 
ties of all p rmers played with greater virtt ' 
nd more b nt re s: but the somewhat bruta 
‘ Eulenspieg the iks tune simplicity ha ter 
‘ n per des the w € ompos I was s gnt 
nd nce, t me, the reading seemed an staken one 

\gair wever, the audience arried away by the t 

nly most mirable virtuosity e per ance 1 

e brilliant effe ones us achieved. decided against 
st hype pers ges W were satisfied, ar 

ter g called out Nil uple 
with delight pp e upon the plattort the ge 
composer Richard Strauss, who was n de the bject of a 
perfect and genuinely meant, as well as deserved, ovation 

Beet en’s C minor Symphony formed the second s¢ 

of the program, and r the nex neert we ar¢ 
promised Philipp Scharwenka’s dramatic Fantasia Bach’s 
Gt r Concerto for violin, Haydn’s “L’Ours” Sym 
ny poem 1 I a by Chausson, and 
Wagner's “Flying re Eugen Ysaye 
vill be tl ( st Oo 
> AS. 

Instead « stening to Mr. Nikisch’s no doubt very 
eresting interpretation ol Beethoven’s C minor Symphony 
I betook myself to the Royal Opera House, wher Car 

en was being given wit uple of débuta 

et C)ne he npers nating +he + ] 

ugh new to Berlit s ni i novic n any sense the 
vord 1 well know he readers S paper Her 

e ol e house bill was given as Camilla Seyga! yut 
n reality si s the c ely Vv é 





grant this guesting appeal! r \ 
as also his friendship wit 
the time of the latter’s engagement at Dresder Be that as 


may, Madame Seygard did not score much of a succt 
at the Berlin Royal Opera House. Her Carmen is not the 
passionate gypsy girl, who entices ull men with whom she 
comes into contact by the feline I 


she is a calculating, scheming coquette, who lures them « 





ely by and for deviltry’s sake 


or correct conception of the character as portrayed by 
| + ; 


it such as she represented it, it was 


Prosper Mérimée, b 
histrionically carried through with consistency even to the 
matter of attire, for hers were no factory girl’s dresses 
Only a cigarette girl with a millionaire lover could afford 
to wear such clothes; and if she could afford to wear 
then she would not need to work in a tactory and ste 
into the bargain. Vocally Madame Seygard was just as 
disappointing as in the matter of impersonation. 5 
the possessor of a rather small mezzo-soprano voice, w! 
sounds passé in the upper and ignoble in the lower register 
Her delivery of the music has artistic moments which de 
serve praise; thus she gave the dance music in the second 
act remarkably well 

The other “guest” was a real débutante by the name of 
Fleonore Borchert. What or who brought upon her the 
honor of a first appearance upon the first operatic stage 


of Germany I cannot imagine, for it was only too evident 


that this was in fact her first appearance upon any stage 
For the part of Micaela, the naive young peasant girl 
Miss Borchert’s very helplessness would not have been 
so disadvantageous, as it coincided with the character of 
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an excerpt, but also a musico-dramatic work, and not an 
oratorio. I wonder what the police will next come to 
in their intolerance shown in matters of art lately not in 
the field of dramatic works, but especially also in the fine 
arts, for in their squeamishness and prudery they could 
outrival dozens of Comstocks. And yet Germany is said 
to be one of the world’s best governed and mentally most 
progressive of countries! 
©®A® 

Well, the poor and hard-worked Royal Opera House 
chorus, for whom this annual benefit concert means their 
Christmas present, was the sufferer by the chief of police’s 
intolerance, for, of course, most people who had bought 
seats in advance took occasion of the offer for a return of 
their money. The small minority, however, who remained 
heard a well prepared performance oi Brahms’ German 
Requiem, -a work which, if the police president had only 
known it, should also have been prohibited; for, although be- 
longing to the category of sacred music, it certainly is no 
oratorio in the accepted sense of the word, and hence, ac- 
cording to the letter of the law, ought to have been placed 
upon the index. Numerically, the chorus was not heavy 
enough against the Royal Orchestra, especially in a work 
of such ponderous calibre as Brahms’ greatest choral crea- 
tion. The soloists, too, were not quite up to the spiritual 
demands of their small, but important, task. Baptist Hoff- 
mann, the baritone, sang sonorously and with clear de- 
livery, but his style is all too secular for this sort of music, 
and Miss Reinl was actually operatic in her not over in- 
tellectual delivery of the soprano solo part. 

It is planned to give the concert as a whole and as orig- 
mally announced on one of the coming Sunday evenings at 
Kroll’s, so that the chorus will have another chance for 
their benefit and the public may be able to benefit by the 
chance for a hearing of the sequestered excerpts 


©A® 


A young girl with a bright future before her is Elvira 
Schmuckler, the fourteen or fifteen year old daughter of 
the Diisseldorf concertmaster of that name. She per- 
formed with the accompaniment of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, unger the direction of Rebicek, at the Beethoven 
Hall last Thursday night, the Wieniawski D minor and the 
Bruch G minor Violin Concertos, as well as the Recitative 
and Andante from Spohr’s Sixth Concerto and a Zarzicky 


Mazurka in a quite astonishingly ripe, straightforward, mu- 
sicianly manner. What was the most surprising part of her 
playing was the energetic, self-conscious bowing, and a big, 
soulful and expressive tone, both rare equipments in an 
artist of so tender years and of the fair sex. Her technic 
is just as.sure as it is unostentatiously employed, and the 
whole playing gives the impression of thorough study and 
most careful drilling by a first-class teacher—I suppose in 
this instance the young lady’s father. He can certainly be 
congratulated upon the artistic results he has achieved with 
his daughter, who is no wonderchild, but has all the quali- 
ties of growing into a great artist. 

CA® 

From the Bechstein I hastened over to the Beethoven 
Hall, which spacious concert room I found overcrowded 
for the first reappearance in Berlin of the popular violin- 
ist Petschnikoff. As a special attraction his wife’s name 
also, and the first time, appeared on the program together 
with that of the genial “Sasha.” The handsome young 
Chicago woman, who has made a host of friends here in 
Berlin, proved also an admirable artistic partner of her 
husband on this occasion. She performed with him 
Bach's double concerto in exactly the same suave style, 
with the exquisite, sympathetic tone quality in which 
Petschnikoff himself played, and in this respect it would 
be well-nigh impossible to imagine a more congenial ar- 
tistic ensemble—To some, however—and I belong to the 
number—this sort of Bach playing is too sweet, and I 
might say almost too beautiful. It bereaves Bach of his 
elementary power and grandeur and gives you a version of 
him as if you would behold an overpoweringly grand Swiss 
mountain scenery through an inverted opera glass. It is 
but natural and easily comprehended, however, that the 
performance greatly pleased the vast majority of the audi- 
ence, and that they so persistently kept up their applause 
that the violinistic couple had to yield to an encore de- 
mand and played in equal perfection of performance the 
slow movement in A minor from an almost entirely neg- 
lected Trio for two violins and piano by Bach. 

The Bruch G minor Concerto I had, not sorrowfully, 
missed, but I heard from Petschnikoff alone the Romanza 
and Caprice in B minor by Rubinstein, a work which is 
quite interesting, but not so important that its rare ap- 
pearance upon a concert program needs to be regretted. 
The orchestral accompaniment to the short caprice, with 


its constant syncopation, is rather difficult, and did not go 
any too well on this occasion. Petschnikoff was at his best 
in the Vieuxtemps “Fantaisia Appassionata,” after which 
he was made to comply with a demand for a double en- 


“ 


core. 
G®A® 
At the Theater des Westens Signora Prevosti, as in 
former years, has opened up a short guesting stagione 
Her first appearance was in “Traviata,” which histrionic- 
ally is one of her best roles. I was unable, and also un- 
willing, to attend, and shall save myself for the prom- 
ised performance of Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” which 
has not been given here for many years, while the other 
repertory of Madame Prevosti is as stale as the habitual 
one of most other prime dotne of the Italian school. In 
the cast of “Traviata” was the basso Arimondi, of the 
Sembrich stagione, whom consequently you will not hear 
this season in the United States. 
will be performed next week at the 


” 


“The Huguenots 
Theate~ des Westens with a veritable countess named 
Juliane Vasquez, from the Budapest Royal Hungarian 
Opera House, in the part of the Queen. 

OA ® 

Among others who spoke at the grave of the late Hein 
rich Porges was Siegfried Wagner, but he was so moved 
and spoke so timidly that nobody except those nearest 
to him could understand his words. 

®A® 

The feud between the Wagner heirs and Hans Gregor, di 
rector of the Elberfeld Opera House, has been amicably 
settled out of court, and hence the boycott pronounced 
against the director, because he had won a lawsuit against 
Cosima.and Siegfried Wagner, has ceased to exist. Elber- 
feld can henceforward enjoy Wagner opera as heretofore 

®OaAae 

Camille Erlanger’s opera, “The Polish Jew,” will be 
given for the first time in Germany next Tuesday night 
at the Elberfeld Opera House. 

©®A® 

Dr. Edward Grieg, who is now fifty-seven years of age, 
is lying seriously ill of st6Mmach disease, at his home in 
Bergen, in Norway. 

iC A (e) 
Among the recent callers at THE MustcaL CourRIER 


office in Berlin was Alexander Weinbaum, conductor, of 
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Charlottenburg; Aldo Antonietti, violinist, from London; 
Mr. and Mrs. Godowsky, who have once more moved to 


this to Kaiserin Augusta strasse 


new quarters, time 
4; Ernest Lochbrunner, pianist from Zurich, and Harding 
M. Kennedy. 
OO. .F. 
Fred Hamilton Plays. 
HIS Brounoff pupil recently played his _ teacher’s 


Nocturne D, published, and with expres- 
sion and temperament astonishing, in view of the fact that 


lacking these qualities. 


in just 
he had recently been accused of 
Bernard Steinberg is a new bass pupil of Brounoff, 
possesses a splendid voice, Indeed, 
were impelled to apply the word “grand” 
be heard. 
The 


singers in national costume, 


who 
hearers 


He 


his 
it. 


ol 


to 


some 


will 


lecture-recital by Brounoff. with his ten Russian 


containing much that is high- 


ly interesting and at the same time full of wit and char- 
acter, is to be given Friday evening at the “Old First” 
Church, Fifth avenue. This is where he began his career 
as a lecturer, so pleasant memories are connected with the 


re-engagement, 


Pupils’ Recital. 


December 8 the pupils of Lucille Smith Morris 


O* 


save a piano recital at her studio, 201 West Eighty- 
first street, New York The program was varied and 
interesting and contained some really difficult studies by 
Liszt, Bach, Grieg, Biedermann and others Gertrude 
Gibson, an eight year old pupil of Mrs. Morris, gave 
some Senenitinge of technical work on the Clavier, which 


and which showed the 


were surprising in their accuracy 
results of careful and conscientious teaching. 

The pupils who took part were Mrs. Pike, Ruth Simon- 

son and Gertrude and Robert Gibson. 
Marie Parcello. 

Marie Parcello, the dramatic contralto, has taken studios 
1103, 1104 and 1105 Carnegie Hall for her school work 
Miss Parcello has two teachers who do the greater part 
of the work, thus leaving her time free for concert and 


cratorio engagements, 
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Mile. Girod. 


NE of those pianists who always satisfies artistic taste, 
and whose playing is ever a source of pleasure and 
lover of art, 


instruction to the musical student and to the 


is Mlle. Marthe Girod, of Paris. who recently played in 
London. We publish three criticisms on her performance 
from London authorities, the first being taken from the 


Times, and is as follows: 


The interesting piano recital given in the Salle Erard yesterday by 


ber of hear 


Mile. Marthe Girod attracted a comparatively small num 

ers. The qualities of the artist, such as her breadth of style, her 
vigorous method of interpretation and her complete grasp of the 
music she plays, came out very finely in the Chromatic Fantaisie 
of Bach and in the “Sonate Charactéristique” of Beethoven; if her 
somewhat hard touck marred some of the effect of Schumann's 
“Abends,” his “‘Aufschwung” was very finely played, but the nove 

ette she chose and the Barcarolle of Chopin demand rather more 
of what is called intimité than Mlle. Girod can yet command. Her 
modern group, including the beautiful variations in F by Tscha 

kowsky, a pleasing “Sicilienne” of Fauré and a Mazurka of Saint 
Saéns showed off her powers at their best.—The Times, November 
24, 1900. 

The accomplished young pianist whose recital attracted but a smal 
audience to the Salle Erard yesterday afternoon began her pro- 
gram with the “Chromatic Fantaisie Fugue of Bach, presented in 
the edition of Biilow, with due acknowledgment of the fact in the 
program. Her interpretation of the work was marked by high artis 
tic intelligence, and in Beethoven's E flat Sonata, op. 81, she dis 
played fine qualities, and was perhaps at her best in the joyful “Re 
tour.” Some pieces by Schumann and Chopin separated these 
works from a modern grout onsisting of Tschaikowsky’s charming 
variations in F, a work by which von Bulow made the composer's 
name known a good many years ago; Fauré’s “Sicilienne,”’ an in 
teresting Mazurka by Saint-Saéns and a Valse of Moszkowski. In 
all the modern pieces the player's broad style and genuine musician 
ship were prominent.—London Globe, November 24, 1900 

At the same hall yesterday afternoon an extremely promising first 
appearance was made by Mile. Marthe Girod, a pianist of more’than 
ordinary ability It was difficult to believe when listening to her 
that it was not an executant of the sterner sex playing, her grip 
of the instrument being of a distinct masculine order. Notwithstand 
ing this, her touch is crisp and clear, while her technic is quite 
admirable The recital opened with the Bach-Bulow “Fantaisie 
Chromatique, and was followed by an altogether excellen ead 
ing of Beethoven's Sonata, op. 81; then came a trio of pieces by 
Schumann and a couple by Chopin, while the third group, consist 
ing of pieces by more modern composers, was particularly notice 
able, for Mile. Gired’s playing of the Tschaikowsky “Variations on 
an Original Theme,” in which she overcame the technical difficulties 
with perfect ease 

Mile. Girod will probably come to the. United States 
very soon to be heard in concerts here, and being a beau- 
tiful woman and an artist and pianist of high rank, her 


appearance will become a matter of great interest 


Alma Powell. 


EWSPAPER criticisms on Mrs. Alma Powell's suc- 
success in Breslau confirm the cable reports and 
show that genuine laurels were won by her: 

“The Huguenots” was performed, with Mrs Alma Webster 
Powell. This imported American artist naturally attracted much at 
tention, and she gained new triumphs with her bell-like head notes 
up to the three line E, and her wonderful coloratura, and her 
triumphs will become still greater as soon as she has learned to 
speak German better. There is no doubt that this American lady 
will be a specialist in the profession, the future of which lies before 
her.—General Anzeiger, Breslau, November 26, 1900. 


The musical focus of yesterday’s performance was the admirable 


rendering of the Queen by Mrs. Alma Webster Powell, whom 
we learned five weeks ago to ognize in the part of the Queen 
of the Night as an extrao odin arily talented and well schooled 
coloratura singer. The role of Margaret of Valois gave her a wider 
opportunity to display the silvery tones of her young soprano voice 
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STUDIO: No. 911 Cable Building, Cor. Jackson and Wabash, CHICAGO. 


ber 1. 
hb Ave., CHICAGO 
Webesh Ave., 
Send for list. CHICAGO. 





ADDRESS: 1402 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 
CONCERT | ALLEN SPENCER, 
ORGANIST. PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals. 
Address: KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 
Piano aad 
Orean Hmerican Wiolin School. 
Instruction. Director. 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
ioe I. HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN | LOUISE BLISH, ofan 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 

ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. 
SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, GLENN DIL- | SCHULTE, Organ 
LARD GUNN, HOWARD WELLS, Piano; KARLETON | 


GLENN HALL, RAGNA Linn, MABEL GOODWIN, | tors. 


Catalogue mailed free. 


ADOLPH WEIDIG, 
HACKETT, Noyes B. MINER, HOLMES COwPER, | Violoncello, and thirty other superior instruc- 


243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
Pupil of Ernst 


For terms and dates address 


CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD, 


Instruction. 


edliczka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 


Fifth Fleor, TRIO 

Kimbell Hall, 

CONCERT CO. 
cece ORCHESTRA. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
TWO ORCHESTRAS FOR BE*EFIT OF PUPILS. 





y Wii MippEL- D. A. CLIPPINGER, 
AN VAN OORDT, Violin, Saas 
omposition; JAN KALAc, The y th Doom, ge 


410 Kimball Hall, 


Chicago, II. 


KARLETON HACKETT, ~— 
Teacher of Singing, 


Kimball Hall Chicago 











EARL R. DRAKE, 





MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 


BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 


For full information concerning normal instruction or 


children’s class work, address 


MRS. PARSONS’ NORMAL, TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE 
Studio: 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 
er. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


MARY PECK THOMSON, 


SOPRANO, 
620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





MEZZO SOPRANO. 








GRACE BUCK, 


903: Prairie avenue, Chicago, IIL 


VICTOR GARWOOD, 


Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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. rector of the College of Music, Jacksonville, Ill, Novem- Charles H. Adams. It now has the largest enrollment in 
ber 15. Mr. Stead was assisted by Miss Marie Shanafelt, its history, and most excellent work is being done. 
USICa e e soprano, A musical was given on Thursday evening, December 
Professor Belding gave his twenty-sixth complimentary 13, by Mrs. F. J. Carr at St. Columbia’s Hall, Buffalo, N 
organ recital to the faculty and students of the State Nor- Y. The following talent assisted: Mrs. Harriet Welch 
mal College at the First Reformed Church, Albany, N. Y., Spire, soprano; Miss Neenah Lapey, contralto; Miss Jen 


on the gth. He was assisted by Joseph Calhoun, tenor. nie R. Showerman, pianist; Percy G. Lapey, baritone 
ZO g Prof. C. H. Lewis, Messrs. Benedict, Miss Brady, Mrs. Miss Mary M. Howard and Miss Eleanor Lynch, accom 
e e @ ‘thomas Trueblood, Miss Mabel Webb, Projessor panists. 


Broadus, Edwin 


Benedict and Mrs. Trueblood were the On Wednesday evening, December 12, a concert will be 


soloists at a concert given in De Land, Fla., on the 7th. given, under the auspices of the Forest Hill Presbyterian 
— aaa: Isidor Troostwyk, violinist, of New Haven, Conn., was Church, at the residence of Mrs. W. H. Simonson, New- 
\t a recent concert in St. Louis, Mo., a $400 upright jeard, together with Miss Sherwood, Mr. Pepper, Albert ark, N. J., by the Metropolitan Concert Company, of New 








grand piano was given away. faylor and Mr. Manville, at Miss Littlejohn’s concert, York. Miss S. Christine MacCall, contralto; Frederick 
Mrs. Sara Walker Black, of Cleveland, Ohio, sang in given at Lockwood's Hall, Soutii Norwalk, on the 5th. Nickel, tenor; Mr. Bauer, violinist, and Seth Westcott 
ihe Crusaders” in Piisburg last week. Invitations are out for a violin recital to be given by Molye, pianist and accompanist. 
A concert under the direction of Wm. R. Chapman will the advanced pupils of George G. Grosser December 18, At Frankiort, N. Y., a musical entertainment was given 
be given in Rockland, Me., on January 24. at his conservatory, Los Angeles, Cal. The program will by the pupils of Mrs. Maude Smith on the 1st. Those who 
A concert recital was given by Mrs. Hewitt’s class, jnclude classical numbers for ten violins, duets and trios. took prominent parts and who each deserve complimentary 
assisted by other local talent, at Genoa, N. Y., on Tuesday evening, December 18, N. Irving Hyatt, of notice were Misses Mollie Mahoney, Nellie Carbey, Jennie 
November 29. Albany, will read in the Unitarian Church palors, of Troy, Fitzgerald, Anna and Rhea Staring, M. Senieff, Nellie 


he twenty-first piano recital of the pupils of Walter S. N. Y., a paper upon “American Music,” to be followed by Fullem, Monica Harvey, Maggie Leeter, of Frankfort, 
Sprankle was given on the 3d at the German house, In- 4 discussion in which many local musicians will partici- and Misses Daniels, Von Vorst and Fritzer, of Ilion 


dianapolis, Ind. pate. The pupils of Miss Fenella G. Crowell gave a recital last 
Miss Clara Schwarb and her pupils gave a musical on An organist and choirmaster has just died in Sweden week at the studio of Miss Crowell, Buffalo, N. ¥ Those 
the 6th at her residence, No. 531 East Utica street, who had held the same position for seventy-two years taking part in the program were: Misses Maude Sn 
Buffalo, N. Y. without missing a single service. He and his ancestors Ruby Smith, Mattie Bolt, Steila Bricka, Matthew Jones 
William C. Hammond is giving his usual winter series jaye played the organ in the same church for two hundred Misses Laura Du Pray, Harriet Baker, Edith Burber, Wil 
of organ recitals in the Second Congregational Church, years, liam Schwartz, Misses Emma Davis, Crowell, Sara 
Holyoke, Mass. The choir of Woodland Avenue M. E. Church gave the Pratt, Lottie Templeton, Alice Sully, Ruth Beeman, An 


November 30, at the home of Mrs. W. J. Clapp, Fargo, sacred cantate 


; “Esther” Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, Frank, and Wilhelmina Robinson. 
N. Dak., her pupils gave a musicale, assisted by J. H. December 4 and 5 


They were assisted by sixteen soloists, The soloists for the first concert of the Midwinter Mus 


Johnson, baritone. among them Gustave J. Bernike and Mrs. Edith Gilmore Festival at Chattanooga, Tenn., were: Mrs. M. Hissem 


Miss Grace Edith Baker, of Providence, R. I., was re- Snyder. 
cently appointed to the position of soprano of the quartet 
choir of the First Baptist Church. 

The second concert in the Pullen symphony course was 
given in City Hall, Bangor, Me., on the 1oth. The soloist 
of the evening was Miss Pauline Woltman, 

A musical program was given recently at a reception in 
Rochester, N. Y., by Mr. Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
fompkins, Harry Warner and Miss Maloney. 

Miss M. A, Chapman and her young pupil, Miss Mamie 
Emrich, gave a soirée musicale in November at the resi 


a 
Rapids, Mich., 
been added to 
Monl, Clarence 


Hall, Nashville, 


t the residence 
on the 6th. The following students have Miss Myra J. Brown, Miss Marie Stock, F. H. Ormsby, 
the orchestra: Palmer McBain, Edward E. C. Pendleton, Howard Smith and | A. Warner 
Willey and Espey Stanton. Albert H.° Morehead, conductor; Miss Bianca Noa, 


J. Hough Guest, 
accompanist. Miss Huggins is a pupil of Mrs. Mary Frank Holding, gave a piano recital. The program was at 


DeMoss, New York; Oscar J. Ehrgott, Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Professor Mills’ pupils’ orchestra held its last meeting Frank Nelson, Knoxville, Tenn.; Josef A. Cadek, Chat 


of Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Brown, Grand tanooga. Tenn.; Mrs. L. G. Walker, Mrs. W. H. Pratt, 


A piano recital was given on the 4th, at Philharmonic accompanist 
Teun., by Miss Irma Huggins, assisted by On the 3d, at her home on College street, in Lew 


violinist, and Miss Lola Brengleman, Me., Mrs. N. E. Rankin and six of her pupils, assisted by 


. , Weber Farrar, and has studied about two years. red j il th it to illustrating the practic: 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Emrich, Mobile, Ala. \ : M , bs h. Ind ranges prim soy eaten _ een _ tat , “ep 
‘ -oncert was given at Joy Memoria wurch, Indian ts of th lavier, and this was brought out in tl 
An ensemble recital was given by Messrs. Adolph ~~ 1 i Fj : ; an ; _ M benefit t the Clavier, as i : ser 
. apolis, Ind., on the 4th. 10se who assisted were Miss oO of iss Johnson and r. Gould whose fing rk 
Carpe, pianist; Luigi von Kunits, violinist, and Henri “%?° ; ¥ Anes tes 2 work of Miss Johr , Ir. Gould w eager 
‘ ‘ i : Maud Gunther, Miss Sadie Knox, Miss Marie Vander was very rapid and at the same time musica lheir t 
Merck, ‘cellist, at the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburg, Pa., on 7 ; . ; I o : 
he 34 Werp, Miss Anna Sluyter, Messrs. Garret Hydeman, npjc was very brilliant, showing the excellent results 
the x 2 Jin ‘ ° 
a — : : Henry Koster, Roy Teevin and Eddie Halderman their Clay; , 
Prof. Carl F. Fessler, teacher of piano playing and the- . sd 4 y ' ‘ ‘ Cleveland. Ohi their Clavier work. _ ; : 
, ; / -cture and recital was given at the eveland, 110, “id J i he ipils of Miss Eva ill gav 
ory, entered upon his duties as a member of the faculty | ere = oh, sagas \t Oneida, N. Y., the pup = , 
School of Music by Mrs. W. H. Brinsmade and a number piano recital at her residence in Stone stre« I sé 


of the Woliram School of Music, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
December | 

rhe participants in the program of a recent recital at 
the Randolph-Macon Institute, Danville, Va., were Miss *. 
Burmeister, pianist Miss Hutton, vocalist, and Miss played. 
The musical 


Guerrant, accompanist 
\ recital was given by Miss Leta H. Dorman, 
by Mrs. Emilie Schneelock-Busse, soprano, 


Emma Spieske. violinist, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, New gato by Axel Rudd. Miss Jessie Taylor, Messrs. Orchard 
Miss Elsie Adler, Moorhead, a pupil of Myers, Miss Mary Dunn and Miss M. Belle Niles 


Britain, Conn., on the 6th. and Rudd and 


[he chapel of the Moravian Seminary and College for 
Women, Bethlehem, Pa., was crowded upon the occasion 
of the piano recital given recently by Ellis Clark Ham- the coming out 


mann, assisted by Leo Schulz 


assisted Dak., on November 27, was under Mrs. Whitworth’s direc- Hinman, Miss Ethel Himan, Miss Gladys Ware 
and Miss tion. Miss Wooledge sang a lullaby, with a violin obli- Maud Kelley, Miss 


Mrs. Whitworth, 
Mrs. C. B. Ellinwood, of Cleveland, Ohio, assisted at 
recital of Arthu: Wood, a young pianist o actively interesting themselves in the preparati 


of her pupils, November 28. Mrs. Brinsmade read short ook part were as follows: Miss Florence Carter, Miss Edit 
biographical sketches of composers represented on the [{odges, Miss Margery Farnam, Miss Goldie Oatman, Mis 
program, together with explanations of the numbers Florence Kirkpatrick, Miss Ethel Helmer, Miss Alberta 


Senn, Miss Beatrice Kirkpatrick, Miss Lillian Palmer, Miss 


given at Mrs. Schlipi’'s home, Fargo, N. Hill, Miss Nellie Johnson, Miss Sarah Riley, Miss Alt 


Miss 
Florence Oatman, Miss Ethel Far 
nam, Miss Ruth Bailey, Mrs. H. H. Stone, Miss Pear 


also contributed numbers. The business men and others among the guara 


directors of the Syracuse Musical Festival Association at 


who has been devoting several years to preparation for the festival to be held in that city next spring that the su 


The Misses Ruth and Wilma Anderson gave a professional musical life. Mrs. Ellinwood sang the recita- cess of this artistic project seems assurd. With the aj 
pleasant musical recently at the residence of Mrs. S. S. Uve and aria from “Nadeshda,” by Goring-Thomas; proval of the other officers elected by the board of dire 
Brown, Minneapolis, Minn., assisted by Miss Alberta ~G0d’s Lily,” by Hope Temple; “Serenata,” by Tosti,and tors, President F. R. Hazard appointed the following 
Fisher and Mfrs. Edgar Runyan, “Summer Evening,” by Lassen. standing committees to take charge of the different depart 

Edward Lintner, who for a number of years has been At Mount Vernon, Ia., November 28, a large and ments of work in connection with the festival Auditing 

and choirmaster of Trinity Episcopal Church, enthusiastic audience greeted the Chicago Symphony Donald Bey, L. H. Grosbeck, A. H. Schwartz; hall and 


organist 
Lansingburg, has received a more desirable appointment Orchestra and 


the soloists, Madame Meredith, Miss ticket, W. H. Olmsted, C. E. Wolcott, J. P. Devine; music 


at St. Luke’s Church, Binghamton, N. Y. Mabelle Crawford, Mr. Towne and Mr. Porter. Every and program, A. C. Chase, F. W. Marlow, A Kuenzler 
Miss Irma Huggins, of Nashville, Tenn., a talented number played by the orchestra was thoroughly enjoyed printing, H. M. Chase, J. M. Mertens, H. E. Cogswe 


young pupil of Mrs. Mary Weber Farrar, gave a piano and all the soloists were cordially received. This concert publicity and advertising, J. M. Mertens 
in the course given by Cornell College M. Gilbert; transportation, W. A. Holden, J. M. Gilbert 





at Philharmonic Hall on the 4th, assisted by J. was the second 


I 
re 


Hough Guest, violinist, and Miss Lola Brengelman, ac- Conservatory of Music. The first was a recital given by J. Amos; guarantee fund, 


F. E. Bacon, J 


H. M. Chase, Tom Ward, M 


companist the Spiering Quartet, October 24. The conservatory is H. Northrup; chorus, H. E. Cogswell, H. W. Davis 


An organ recital was given by Franklin L. Stead, di- i- prospering under the management of the director, Prof. Thomas Littlehales. 











OLIVER WILLARD PIERCE, Pianist, 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, IN DIANAPOLIS. 
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ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 


HO Mi FA MOOR BARITONE.—_ 
j Tar Guven, OF. Leak, Se. Coaching. Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 


Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. OLive STMEer, 








“wSLUADA WILLARD, *vutisnus 
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William C. Carl as an Interpreter 
of Organ Music. 


MECHANICAL you 
Ihe organ is admitted to be such, soul 


instrument,” say 


stiring results being secured by skillful 
stops and kindred con- 


ion ol 


mManipuia 








the swell pedal and produce ineffable 
resect Close and benold, here are diminuendos 
Chu hile a concert organist may appreciate and admire 
the p ance of a fellow soloist, he seldom is “carried 
iwi r knowledge of ways and means disillu 
onizes. Similarly, the organ builder who, “day by day in 
hi chamber wrought,” is not often exalted to the 
| cave! i bliss, a he listens; rather, he spends 
hi considering the desirability of reed or doppel 
flu \ ‘ more ignorant companion is thrilled with 
nu pired sentimentality 


Shake- 
What 


drama. Witness that shepherd in a 


with his horn 





p pia) eee i e makes music 
i phere! What romance! But step behind the scenes 
n ¢ esu and not, alas, the 
yw ie I note Though this theat 
¢ t par onveys an idea of the ntrast 
ng effects which a given theme may have upon the minds 
ated and unini iated organ devotees As an evange 
prey g his address, says: “I must think of the 
two diy 1 the converted and the unconverted So 
é ga " the same problem. How 
prep prog How avoid offending either 
er? How plan? How discriminate? 

\W m C. Car ows that in this respect a true artist 

iy have nothing to fear, for his numbers satisfy and edify 
the general publi For example, in executing Guilmant’s 

C Serap e 4 t Ameri organist doubt 

s f the circumstance that while more than half 

rly New York's substantial “Old First” Church 
it thoug f departed souls in Paradise, 
zg p I pi ure n noting the com 
er in W e€ exquisite pedal melody is 
£ ‘ e ¢ 1 I ithness ot} Ox ceieste 

POSS S the well? 

But the primary object t article is to analyze Mr 
Car except al power to erpret—that happy faculty 
whi stands md only tot ibility to compose. This 
nusician alway nveys some meaning when he plays 
Wi I t be I t ing ugtie , nata T march sub 

akes that sub speak Essentials in these 

f y dehned ‘ ges e carelul attention ) 

rt | Haup u W h this organist con 








I t ! \ in 
ir-part ny M ‘ d 
, I B ut 
} wledge perh y isp e to be produ 
( g ulti ss 
Mr. ( kew mastered manual technic and the 
pedaling. In fact, is is questionable if, at the pres 
el equaled in the ter regard by any concert 
rganist Then, too, his registration is not only brilliant; 
fined, and indicates an insight into orchestration 
i ! t ker will it er discover that he not 
é t 1 “effect,” but establishes an atmosphere, 
irtistic environment, a musical situation. The keynote 
s ¢ ( nce!r purpose 
\ 1 e organ works performed this season 
by Mr. ¢ ] eventy-fourth, seventy-fifth, seventy 
} eventy-seventh recitals in the “Old First 
{ Pp ted: 


Merkel; Min 


F, Bach; Pastorale, Gustav 
l Guilmant; 


gicuse tes 


Allegro Moderato (Fourth Sonata), Handel; “Réve An 
gelique,” Rubinstein; Pedal Rondo, Arthur B. Plant; Fan 


tasia in F, Giovanni Polleri 


Concert Piece (MS.) Bertram Luard Se 
(Dedicated t Mr. Carl.) 

Cantiléne Pastorale Deshays 
(Dedicated to Mr. Car 

Allegro (Sixth Organ Symphony) Wid 

Fugue in D major J. S. Ba 

Allegretto in B minor Guilmar 

Air with Variations Best 


Dettigen Te Deum H 
To Thee ntir 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 5 


herubim and seray 





Toccata and Fugue in D minor J. S. Bach 
Cantique du Matin (MS.) ( 
(Dedicated t Mr. Carl.) 
Marche Heroique de Jeanne d’Arc D 
(The march portrays several incident n the fe of f Arc 
Andante in E major We 
Fempo di Gavotta H 
Barcarolle in A flat Le 
Fantaisie a We Air ( 
Postlude, Alleluia Loret 
(Thirty postludes for the organ, edited by Mr. Car nd 
t ry e Oliver Dits ( 
Organ Sonata in F minor Mende I 
Finale in B flat Fr 
(Masterpiece for e organ, edited by Mr. ¢ I 
ished by G. Schirmer 
[foccata in E minor Callaert 


Invocation in B flat 
Dunkerque (The Chimes of Dunkerque Carter 


n) Ha 


Carillons de 


Fixed in His Everlasting Seat (Sams 


Bach's compositions served as firm foundations upon 


which to build these extensive and edt nal programs 


. hy] ‘ 
\n acceptabie int 





roduction was the occata in F, w 














s comparatively subdued but unmistakably determined 
pening passages, leading to a magnificent, resolute, de 
fiant and still respectable theme—one of the greatest and 

simplest in all trapuntal musi a thet whicl 
given out and repeated many times, ur amid majestic 
progressions, the natural conclusion in the I fia 
periec udence is reached) The Toccata and Fugue in D 
min ani Fugue in D major, with its original and 
thjec were equally we me teature 

heavy open diapason chords, pianistic scale pas 

ages and exacting staccato notes in Marie W 


Allegro (from the sixth symphony) were admirably played 





while finished in style and pleasing in effect was Veshay 
Cantiléne Pastorale,” with its contrasting reed and flute 
elements Bertram Luard Selby’s creditab ( 
Piece” was of special interest beirg in ript. Th 
work, by the organist of St. Barnabas Lond 
England will doubtless be published sl y 

The revival of Hand s *To Thee Cherubin » 


phim Continually Do Cry” recalls an historic oc« 





twenty years ago, when Dr. Leopold Damros gave the 
Dettingen Te Deum” at the 11 it musi 
festival held in the Seventh Regiment Armory, New York 
ary, contralto, and Signor Cam; 


Voiced by oboe and doppel flute, the melod strains 
f Guilmant’s Allegretto in B minor came as a gentle p 
test against the severer tones of the dignified Bach Fugu 
which preceded it. The lighter composition is exce 


being in the form of a quaint duet 
The 
aroused considerable enthusiasm by playing it in Carneg 
Hall on the occasion of his 
1 


Theodore Thomas directed a 


ingly novel, 


by a chorale like group of bars French com 


last appearance there, wl 
concert devoted to Fr 

in the “Old First’ Church it has bees 
Dubois’ “Marcl 
harmonies a! 
memorab!l 


Air w 


an additional department in org 


music; and now, 


and cleverly performed 


Heroique de Joanne D’Arc,” 


gracefully 


with its pure 


rhythmic completeness, proved to be another 
feature, and Best's showy but well-developed 


Variations” 


music 


tood tor 
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Minuett 





For executing dainty works of the Kendal 
iety, Cz has special gift. It was well that he intr 
duce Merke Past e,” ce Merkel, like Widor, 
great in the rgan world Ch requent appearancs 
Guilmant’s nam¢ n these programs served to illustrate 
the esteem which | presentative in this country 
nues e1 n European musiciar 
while Handel y eV 1 by stately \ 
gro Mode I le D qua lemp 
Di Gave 1 ( p re I ption i dil 
Tr} | ng 
Rubinstein’s “Re Ang jue” pleased the audience, but 
the average critic m an advocate of transcription 
we cl we iC 4 B I il 5 ‘ Pec 
Ror be re ‘ " he pe rmer’s m 
able ichieveme! t racte s n the 
on Polle ( Wesley, Le 
e, | et, | k, ¢ ( vise WO 
l ‘ y \ ( I taisic 
We \ ( 2 | But the 
Vill re tere I 
g er t M } Sona witl 
i \llegr \ re WW 
I y r r re ( n 
Song W WW fec ab 
I R re ving f \llegt 
Assai Vivace 
\ he re } ed voca 
numbx M1 Ge J ne-Bishoy pran ) 
] \ iy » M 
Kat! H | Mary Che 
p I g H ‘ i M \nt 1 
» re » ‘ H. W ey lew, bass 
re y \ n 4 
( g efi S¢ ¢ 
‘ ‘ rl , 
g ¢ Tha 
, yg sur 
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Leiy N Rast , , 7 
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KING CLARK, 
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Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 
Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos an 
string instruments. 


Instruction given singly or in classes. 
Speciai course for children. 


301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer Term for Teachers and Siagers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 

















GLENN HALL 


TENOR. ____.. 


MaxacEMEST HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


OUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 

Harmony, Counterpoiat, Orchestration. 

126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 
Personal interview daily.1to8 





Residence-Studio: 





MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


VoOoOrtrTC EF. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE GRMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. (jerrit Smith 


ORGAN AND VOCAL RECITALS. 


TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 
Address M. BUTLER, 952 Sth Ave., New York. 


Studio: Singing, Organ, Piano and Harmony, 142 East 33¢ Street. 
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PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
1230 Regent Square, December 15, 1900. { 


T is somewhat unfortunate that the program of the 
Wednesday concert of the Boston Symphony 
As should resemble so closely that of the Philadelphia 


iG) 


= 


Orchestra last month. 

The masterly fashion in which the Boston men played 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony made comparisons odious; 
but, on the other hand, the soloist, George W. Proctor, in 
his performance of the Tschaikowsky piano Concerto fell 
below the standard set by Gabrilowitsch in the same com- 
position. Proctor’s interpretation was youthful; he be- 
longs to the class of pianists who trust more to muscular 
force than to power of interpretation to win his audience; 
yet his playing, taken as a whole, promises much in the 
future 

In the suite, “Children’s Games,” the orchestra demon- 
strated once more their marvelous spontaneity of attack 


and delicate shading. 

The concert closed with Wagner’s “Tannhauser” over- 
ture 

Following closely on the Boston Symphony concert 
came that of the Philadelphia Orchestra Friday night, in 
which the performers showed marke@#improvement over 


the last concert. In fact, their performance of the “Leo- 
nore” Overture No. III. aroused one to a state of en- 
thusiasm. It was magnificently played; to my recollec- 


tion Philadelphia has never heard a better rendering of 
that famous overture. 

Brahms’ Symphony No. II. was not inspiring, to say 
the least. The orchestral numbers Tschai- 
kowsky’s Serenade for strings and Smetana’s “Vltava.” 
the evening 


other were 


the enjoyment of 
he program. 


the only thing marring 
was the excessive length of 

Speaking of programs reminds me of that of the Boston 
Symphony, on which one notes with pleasure the Sym- 
phony as the first number. This change added greatly to 
*s enjoyment. 


To-night was the first concert of the Mendelssohn Club, 


one 
in which the high standard of excellence of this organiza- 
tion They sang the opening numbers, 
“Who Is Sylvia?” and ‘“‘Cherry Ripe,” 
expression. In the latter song Leopold Damrosch leaves 
no doubt in the mind of the listeners that the cherries were 
of the chorus on this point thoroughly 


was fully sustained. 
with precision and 


ripe; the insistence 
established the fact 

Two part songs of Nicholas Douty were next on the 
“Come Away, Death,” and “Winter,” which were 
serve as excellent con- 
the club 


program, 
so diametrically different as to 
“Come Away, Death,” 


t 


did some fine work in delicate shading, and in ‘‘Winter” the 


rasts to each other In 
wright snap of that season was vividly depicted. They were 
30 warmly applauded that they were obliged to repeat a 
sortion of the song. In regard to the compositions them- 
selves, Mr. Douty balanced his voices very well, and the 








harmonies were rich and full. Philadelphia has just rea- 
son to be proud of its singer-composer. 

After Miss Keppelman’s violin solo, Saint-Saéns’ ‘Rondo 
Capriccioso,” I was reluctantly obliged to leave the acad- 
emy, Owing to another engagement. 

On December g Frederick Maxson held a musical ser- 
vice in memory of Sir Arthur Sullivan. Miss Kathryn 
McGuckin sang “God Shall Wipe Away All Tears” and 
“The Lost Chord” and the choir gave several hymns and 
anthems, all by Sullivan. Mr. Maxson opened with Silas’ 
“Meditation in a Cathedral” and closed the program with 
Chopin’s ‘Funeral March.” 

At the offertory J. Smith sang “Come, Ye Children, and 
Hearken Unto Me.” The choir did admirable work in 
shading, and to lovers of Sullivan’s music the evening was 
a most enjoyable one. Any musical service in charge of 
Mr. Mason is sure to bear the hall mark of excellence. 

DoMINGA LyNcH SOUDER. 


Burmeister Plays with the Arion. 


RANCHES of wild smilax, ropes of evergreens, 
Christmas trees and clusters of red immor- 
telles, afforded a delightful picture to the eye 
at the concert by the Mew York Arion last 

Sunday night. The handsome ccacert hall at the club- 

house, corner of Fifty-ninth street and Park avenue, never 

appeared more attractive, and certainly the society never 
gave a better concert, it being the second for this season. 

Conductor Julius Lorenz provided a program which gave 

musicians as well as the music lovers a genuine treat. The 

singing of the society was something to call forth abundant 
praise, and the applause on several occasions shook the very 
walls of the building. 

The choral novelties presented were “Hymn to the Ma- 
donna,’ by Edward Kremser, text by Franz Kraemer; 
“Kosakenlied,” by Hans Hermann, text by Leo Tolstoi; 
and “Wo der Weg zum Liebchen Geht.” The orchestral 
accompaniment for Kremser’s “Hymn to the Madonna” 
was arranged by Mr. Lorenz. This is a churchly and truly 
beautiful composition, and the tenor solo was sung with 








rare sweetness by August Gronitza, a member of the so- 


ciety. The musical setting to Tolstoi’s poetry is interest- 
ing, but will require a second hearing before an opinion 
about the music can be stated. “Wo der Weg zum Lieb- 
chen Geht,”” music by Arthur von Henriques, and poem by 
Baumbach, is really a baritone solo, with an obligato to 
be sung by the chorus to an accompaniment by the strings. 

The solo part was admirably sung by Julius Scheuch, a 
The obligato, equally beautiful, 
afforded an illustration of superior Maennerchor singing. 
Nothing more artistic in the way of choral shading could 
be conceived. The other numbers sung by the society 
were appropriate to the season, “Christmas,” by Mathieu 
Neumann, quartet and chorus, and “Wachter- 
lied,” by Friedrich Gernsheim. 


member of the society. 


for solo 

With an orchestra of forty-seven men Conductor Lorenz 
succeeded in getting some excellent results. The orches- 
tral novelty was the prelude to the third act of Max 
Schilling’s opera, “Der Pfeifertag.”” Nothing remarkable 
could be gleaned from a first hearing of this work. All 
that it did imply was “notes, notes, notes.” Certainly it 
was barren of themes, and, like other composers who 
have little to say, the little was repeated over and over 
The other orchestral number was Weber’s “In- 
vitation to the Dance’—the Weingartner and not the 
Berlioz arrangement. 

The feature of the Richard Burmeister. 
That remarkable pianist played with the orchestra his ar- 
rangement of Liszt’s “Concerto Pathetique.” This work 
was originally written for two pianos, and undoubtedly 
3urmeister, being a favorite Liszt pupil, had played it in 


again. 


concert was 





years gone by with his great master. The Burmeister 
orchestration of this most beautiful work has been very 
skillfully done and in time is bound to become recognized 
as one of the great concertos for the piano. Rich, warm 
harmonies, and all that enhances the tender themes of the 
composer, have been accentuated, but the treatment is that 
of one who thoroughly understands of 
orchestration. 

Burmeister played the solo part like the inspired artist he 
is. The climaxes were reached with that gradual freedom 
which bespeaks the master musician. The illustrations of 
bravura playing was electrical, and the effect upon the au- 
dience was tremendous. Burmeister was recalled number- 
less times and cheers resounded through the building. Al- 
though the performance of the concerto must have been a 
task, the pianist came out finally and seated himself at the 
piano again and played Liszt’s “Mignon,” 
feeling and touch. 


the intricacies 


with poetical 
Conductor Lorenz and the orchestra 
did their part in the concerto in commendable style. 
Some of the vocal solos were given by Mr. Scheuch. He 
sang numbers by Von Fielitz and Von Ross, and his ac- 
companiments were played by Karl Schaefer. 
The usual reception, with supper, followed the concert. 


Mrs. Fisk and Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


HEN Katharine Fisk was in England, Mrs. Ronalds 
introduced her to the Sir Arthur 
and at his request she sang for him on several occasions, 
“God shall wipe away all tears from their 
his “Light of the World.” Sir Arthur was so impressed 
with her singing that whenever the opportunity presented 
itself he called upon her. 
At the funeral of Lady Randolph Churchill’s mother, 


late Sullivan, 


eyes,” from 


Mrs. Jerome, Sullivan called upon Mrs. Fisk to sing 
“God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” The 
effect was pathetic. Every mourner wept, and even 


the singer could not conceal her tears. Shortly after this 


Lady Churchill presented Mrs. Fisk with a beautiful silver 
piece as a memento. 

From Lincoln she went to Chicago, where she gave a 
recital before the Athletic Club. Her success was instan 
taneous. On December 2 she appeared at Carnegie Hal! 
in a miscellaneous concert. December 4 she gave one of 


her famous song recitals in Norfolk, Va.. and on Decem 


ber 6 she appeared in recital at Winston-Salem, N. C 


Criticisms of these last appearances will be published in 
next issue, 
England Song Recital. 

RS. GEORGE FEAR ENGLAND, one of the suf 

ferers by the Galveston flood, gave a recital in the 
East Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday afternoon, 
December 11, under the patronage of a score of New 
York’s fashionable women. Myron Whitney, Jr., and 
Arthur Edward Stahlschmidt were the assisting artists 


Mrs. England formerly sang as soloist in the Galveston 
Cathedral 
will hardly appeal to the critical standards fixed for this 
part of the country, 

At the recital last week, arranged to assist her, Mrs 


While her voice is sympathetic, her method 


England sang a group of songs by MacDowell, Chadwick 
and other modern composers, and an aria from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba.” Mr. Whitney’s noble, resonant voice 
was heard to advantage in two groups of songs, in Eng- 


lish and Italian, and in the duet, “The Passage .Bird’s 
Farewell,” by Hildach, which he sang with Mrs. England 
The list of patronesses included Mrs. Maturin L. Dela 


field, Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, Mrs. C. Bower Ismay, Mrs 
Henry R. Beekman, Mrs. George R. Schiefflein and others 
equally prominent. 
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Bloomficld-Zeisler 


Arouses a Tumult of Enthusiasm in Pititsburg— 
To Play in New York. 

EW YORKERS may begin to show some be- 
wilderment the of 
who are to play here this winter, and it will 

to 


over array great pianists 





news 


Mme 


doubtless welcome 


this 


prove many 


music lovers in vicinity to learn that Fannie 


Bloomfield-Zeisler, one of the truly great pianists of the 
day, will play in New York after the New Year 

On account of the great success made with the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra at Pittsburg, Madame Zeisler was at once 


engaged for the second concert in this city by that orches 


the standards are 


her 


tra. Everywhere, in the centres where 


highest, Madame Zeisler 
that 


superb art and a personality that 


has swept all before her by 


is magnetic and appeal- 
ing to both sexes 


This season she has filled many important engagements 


in the principal cities of the Middle West, and now that 
she anticipates coming East, doubtless her engagements 
will be extended so as to include other big cities on the 


Atlantic coast 








Some of the criticisms from the Pittsburg papers read 
like a panegyric, but those who have heard Madame Zeis 
ler play recently will declare that the praise accorded her 
rare gifts is fully deserved 

Here, then, are extracts from the criticisms on her per 
formance at the recent concert of the Pittsburg Orchestra 

It is seld that a s t rece s sucl 1 vVatior was ten 
dered to Fannie B mfield-Zeisler at ast night concert f the 
Pittsburg Orchestra in Car \ Ha The fact that Mrs. 
Ze é As a ICCESS 1 exces x ge 
audience 

Mrs. Ze r’s first program rf er was the C minor Goncerto 
for 2 and orchestra | Saint-Saens rhe first note she strikes 
lispels a houg f the fr ] ‘ d and in its place is 
the profound admit n for the t wi so mastered her in 

rumer Her technic prod sa e at e clear and b nt 
a tone of sweetne al r At t € pia inder r is 
dimmed to its west tone wing the exq te n ery of the 
nstrument. Her ales, taken at the most furious temy are re 
markable executions, and her diminishing from the thundering tones 
te the tr Tre s mbre S ve Ww mer 

After Mrs. Zeisler’s first number C s encored twice, and ren 
dered the Scherz I es r rom Lu 1 nge 
for e left j y by Leschetizky.—Pittsburg Leader, November 
i 1900. 

Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, the s t, is a favorite with Pittsburg 
audiences, her great s ¢ f t year being st fresh in the 
minds of concertgoers. She | € A her old time vigor and 
curious mannerisms with s e startling displays of techr 
For an encore she played the de us Scherzo from the Litolff 
Conce her principal number year, and this brought down 
the | c In e of the im: e task she had accomplished, 
he gra consented t ar er encore, and played one f the 
most startling ar at ¢ et melodious things yet heard at 
an rchestr ert e Le r k Pr er f e Sexte 
fror Lucia,” for left nd ne I ‘ ply as g, after 
the work she had already done 

Ihe second appear ew 2 a group of + solos, among 
which were several fa rr bers A new lease of life was given 
to the Mendelssohn “Spring Song”’ t her playing, and for a time 
the ambit s student w e it ating he to the mutual despair of 
performer and ener. She was so er red for these numbers, 
lengthening the concert u i Un ibtedly Mrs. Zeisler is one 
of the greatest artists wh sit and her yearly trip to Pit irg 
is a thing to be ked forward to with keen delight.—Pittsburg 
Press 

Pittsburg Orchestra patrons ce r will say of last week’s con- 
certs “‘v e received,” and in the me breath exclair ‘Zeisler 
1 wonder! This woman pianist made a most favorable 
impression last ye Friday ght created a sensation. Not 
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the least remarkable feature of her work were her powers of en 
durance in playing a difficult concerto and six genre pieces, and 
encoring them with a long scherzo, a one-handed selection and a 
Chopin waltz, a total of ten numbers, sufficient for an « rdinary 
piano recital. Her performance was such a succession of surprises 
in the way of technic and gradation of tone that all superlatives 
used by way of description must necessarily merge into the wofd 
marvelous. Her melismatic work was rare beautiful.— Pittsburg 
Post, November 18, 1900, 


A Great Pianist is Mrs. Zeisler. 


Given an Unusual Ovation by a Pittsburg Audience— 
Played Three Encores. 





























Shelley must have had in mind an artist like Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler when he wrote 
My soul is an enchanted | 
Whic ke a sleeping swan doth float 
Upon the silvery wave of thy sweetest singing 
Not often has Carnegie Music Ha rung 1 applause a 
at last night’s Pittsburg Orchestra concert rew led e, sa 
low-faced woman pianist for her superb rende g e Saint-Sa¢ 
concerto. As she took her seat at the instr 
to her work the eye found n offense in a 
for the ear revelled in tone land. Velvet paw 
were hers; whisper she could, and then ag 
difficulties seemed unknown quantities, and 
double octaves, double thirds, rippling run 
tabile, all came naturally and with pertecte 
taken at the r t furious tempo, approximate 
glissand n fact, a her delicate pa es had about r 
ethereal quality that hovers or about the One re rkable 
feature 1 the concert especially n the f t movement, wa 
melting of it tones int those 7% the ft n nd then int th t 
of the bassoon, and fina throug 2 somber d nished sever 
I those of the w e orchestra. Such gradatior fc r C 
pian re sim] 
ncore to t nc she gave the Scherzo by Litolff, and 
te insistent demands of the br nt audie r s a second « 
core, the Sextet from “Lucia arranged for y one and by Le 
chetizky In the second part her progr 1 six g y 
Beethoven, S mann, Mendelssohn and 5 € e en e being 
a Valse by ¢ pit Pitt rg Post, Nove er 1x 
Not in the tory of the P rg Orches i re ge 
triumy een score yas r achieved Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler at the third cert of e season last nig He 
marve s art displayes ast season a rchestra « it 
een forgotten 
Mrs. Zeisler’s first progr r € " he C m r (¢ ¢ 
for pian and estra by Sa Saeér \ ent 
c dtr have been surpassed gave it a f ed beaut For 
encore she gave the scherz f a Litolff nce she j ayed 
t season ea ce er a few se ke t g 
from its re, burs I al e suc : rare 3 
There wi a second reca and this ‘ Ir Zeisler perf 
a feat that left her a ence fa lazed A left i arrang¢ 
ment of the fan s “Lucia” Sextet mad Le etizky was what 
she playe Pittsburg Dispatc Nove r ) 
rhe rt c performance of Far I eld-Zeisler is 
thing to be remembered and talked of 
Notw standing the fact tl “ n the st tw ‘ 
greatest piano virtuosi of ew | e beer I irg s the 
veriest truth that none has given e delig that is begotten of the 
work of Mrs. Zeisler Her r ys e and eagre streng 
com] tive speaking ¢ 
nto her tone. but her fe r er expre ndee , e and 
inalloyed 1 c of her art, are a fold ¢ mer ared ¢ 
the piar robatics of the stride ned me ‘ e « 
pon us in a vapor of ative a c y The versa 
tile « ng of her simplest effort made er w ex t f 
the boasted pianists seem the dreariest dral Her te c is f 
idequate und when she plays the lience is ef ralled ur t 
sees f ng but the music s} t of the € ina ng w : 
b ed b and borne in wreathing, fascin g is fi P 
ne thing besides Mrs. Ze s gt nee i to make 
ance perfect was present at these cor t nd that w 
the accompaniment.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 
The audience is always surprised at the degree f talent w 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler diplays, seeing at first only the tle, f 
delicate lady as she advances to the pian But w the f 
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tillating and clear 
plays with exceedingly gre 
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MUSIC IN w 
et BROOKLYN. 





ESPITE the slippery pavements, snowflakes 
ppery f 

and bleak winds from the East River, the 

first concert by the Brooklyn Apollo Club 


To be sure, many 





attracted a large audience. 
late at the Academy of Music, but that is 


and, for that matter, a universal Ameri 


arrived 


vcople 


i Brooklyn habit 


in fau Phe ense which passes for liberty in this land 
the free has grown until it has become callous to the 
miorts and rights of the men and women who make 


not to come in late at a concert or theatre. 


a rule 
illy in this part of the 
8:30 


an be managed, especi 
begin 
will always be 


A iit 


untry, where concerts never until 8:15 or 


ck. But we suppose there slothful 


i stupid individuals who would sooner forego the first 


of an opera or first half of a concert than miss their 








dessert and the after-dinner smoke. The first four or five 
numbers of the concert by the Apollos was ruined by the 
onstant floating down the aisles of male and female fig- 
ires, and to prevent an attack of pneumonia the auditors 
ated near the door were compelled to keep on their 
ercoats and furs. The draught was awiul. But if the 
physi discomforts were unbearable, the musical fea 
tures were delightful 
That veteran musician and whole-souled man, Dudley 
Bu conductor of the club, always gives us symmetrical 
pr ms. These are never too long, and always music 
y teresting The Apollos sang finely, and. indeed, 
j ould sing well, for the club is twenty-three years 
and many Ol the active members have rehearsed to 
we more than a decade 
Phe club numbers at the concert were Bullard’s “Stein 
S ‘The Pine Tree” and ‘‘Compensation,” by Loewe; 
The Lost Chord,” by Sullivan; “Home, Sweet Home,’ 
The Windmill,” by Baldamus, and Dudley Buck’s 
Chorus of Spirits and Hourg,” the text of the latter from 
S y Prometheus Unbound.” The Richard Arnold 
Sextet played an “Elegie” and ‘Waltz” by Tschaikowsky; 
lumber song by Hussla, and “Zur Guitarre,” by Heller. 
Chis organization of chamber music performers now plays 
e a virtuoso band, so finished is the shading, sonorous 
the tone and musicianly the interpretations. It was a 
pleasure to hear such playing at a concert where singing 
en eature. In addition to the solo numbers, Mr 
\rnold and four of his men assisted the organist and 
pianist and the flutist in the accompaniment for “The 
| ( ind the Buck Cantata 
If Mr. Buck has written a tiresome or uninteresting 
re this writer has failed to hear it. His compositions 
peal t lusicians r they show deep thought and 
onable ability in the various styles, and the poetic, 
the aim in “Chorus of Spirits and Hours,” 
ved no less attractive than some of his best composi- 
! vritte or the church As usual, Mr. Buck re- 
eived his honors modestly 
Che vocal soloist le evening were Mme. Josephine 


Gulick. Madame Jacoby’s rarely beauti- 
audience profoundly after singing 
Weary,” from Arthur Goring 


She was recalled, presented 


Jacoby and Ear] 
yntralto moved her 
ia “Oh, My Heart Is 

“Nadushl 


red roses and compelled to 


Thomas’ opera 


with a bouque sing an 
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encore, and in response to a special request gave “A 
Dream,” by Bartlett. At her second appearance in the 
concert Madame Jacoby sang “Who'll Buy My Laven- 
der?” by German, and “Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are Kissed 


With Flame,” and she sang both with vital beauty of 
voice and feeling. The audience demanded an encore to 
this group also, and the contralto graciously added 


another number. 

Earl Gulick, the famous boy soprano, is a Brooklynite, 
and his welcome was almost affectionate in its ready and 
prolonged applause. This boy, with the head of a seraph, 
manners of a Chesterfield and voice of a nightingale, sang 
for the first time at a charity entertainment on the stage 
of the Academy of Music when he was a tot four years 
old. This writer heard then, and at the time the 
mite of humanity aroused a tumult in the audience by 
Now, in his twelfth year, the 
voice carefully cultivated, 


him 
singing a nursery ditty 
gifted child, with his 
comes before another great audience at the Academy of 
Music as a paid professional artist, singing such numbers 
as ‘Voi, che sapete,” from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro”; 
“The Swallow,” by Cowen; “I Love Thee,” by Grieg, 
and “Wouldn’t That Be Queer?” by Mrs. Beach. The 
boy met the exacting demands of his numbers remarkably 
well and succeeded in carrying off a share of the honors 
of the evening. He, too, was presented with a bouquet, 
and a part of the evening was the guest of honor in the 
box of the club’s vice-president, Edward Barr. 

A. Augustus Low, the brother of Seth Low, continues 
as president of the club, but as he was unable to attend 
the concert, the duties of host devolved upon Mr. Barr, an 


sweet 


agreeable and tactful man. 
The Brooklyn Eagle’s report of the concert praised the 


quality of Earl Gulick’s voice, and paid the following 
tribute to Madame Jacoby: 

Mrs. Jacoby has sung before for the Apollo Club, and never 
fails to delight her audiences, chiefly because of her full, round, 
c'ever contralto voice; second, because she is comfortable to look 


is an artist in music, especially in 
Mrs, Jacoby’s first air last 


von, and certainly because she 
of a tender and passionate nature. 





n was “Oh, My Heart Is Weary,” by Goring Thomas, and it 
was sung in rather commanding style. For an encore Mrs. Jacoby 
sung “Dreaming” in a way that brought enthusiastic applause. Her 
next song, “Who'll Buy My Lavender?” by E. German, was ap- 
plauded, and “Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are Kissed With Flame,” by 
G. W. Chadwick, brought a demand for an encore, which was given 
®AaAe 
On the same evening of the Apollo concert the Ton- 


kiinstler Society gave a musical at the Argyle, on Pierre- 
pont street, but as the writer was unable to hear but very 
little of the program, all that can be stated here is merely 

Messrs. Rihm and Taylor, 
the society, played Dvorak’s Sonata in F 
Graham Reed, the baritone 
gave considerable 
pleasure by singing “Non Mama Pici,” by Tosti; “Bli 
then, bliithen, Uberall,”” and “Die Nacht ist Weich,” 
Von Fielitz; “Autumn Sadness,” Nevin; “Je ne veux pas 


a record of what transpired. 
members of 
major, for piano and violin 
member of the society, 


singer and a 


by 


outre chose,” Widor, and “I'll Sing Thee Songs of 
\raby,” by Clay. 
Miss Florence Terrell, “a guest,” played on the new 


Wissner concert grand ‘“Morceau de Concert,” by Clar 
She was compelled to add an extra number, 


The members of 


ence Barker 
and she gave a Berceuse, by IIzinsky 
the Bendix Quartet, who played at another concert early 
in the evening, arrived at the Argyle in time to close the 
musical with the Brahms Quartet in A minor. 
Gace 

The Young Ladies’ League of Christ Protestant Epis- 
‘opal Church in South Brooklyn also gave a concert on 
the evening of the Apollo date, Tuesday, December 11, at 


Memorial Hall, on Schermerhorn street. Failing to 
reach the hall in time for the music, the writer can but re 
publish the program, and that, from the character of the 
artists, must have been a treat to the audience: 
Quartet in E flat, op, 51....... ae ne 
rhe Bendix Quartet 
Allmacht..... - 
Herbert Witherspoon 


.. Dvorak 


Bass Solo, Die Schubert 


Soprano Solo, Dolce Amor............. ° , Pizzi 
Miss Blanche Duffield. 
Violin Solos 
Berceuse , oe Arensky 
Scenes de la Czardas Hubay 
Mr. Bendix 
Soprano Solos 
"Twas April.. Nevin 
At Parting.. Rogers 
His Favorite Flower. ne Lowitz 
Miss Duffield 
Bass Solos 
Tu m’as dit un jour Paulin 


Nevin 


Lambert 


Love.. 


Song of oe 
Midnight 


A Barque at 


The Pretty Creature. . ‘ Old Enghial 
Mr. Witherspoon 
(Quartet in E flat, op. 51 (two movements) Dvorak 
rhe Bendix Quartet 
All of the soloists were recalled Miss Drffield’s en 
cores were Arthur Foote’s “Irish Folk Song,” and “A 
Rose Fable” by Hawley. 
©®A® 


The pupils of Mrs. Agnes Florian Higgins gave a vocal 
recital last Wednesday evening at 310 Cumberland street 
rhe same evening a concert was given at the Central Bap 
tist Church on Marcy avenue 


> AG 






The second in the series of song recitals at United 
Presbyterian Church, on Atlantic avenue, was given o1 
Tuesday evening, December 11 

. ©G®A® 

Madame A. M. Fischer, a singer and teacher, has opened 
a studio at Wissner Hall 

®G®A® 

Mrs. William E. Beardsley, the pianist, will receive 
her friends socially at her studio, in the Pou lansion 
Saturdays at 11:30 a. m 

OA ® 

To-night (Wednesday) “The Messiah” w be presented 
at the Academy of Music, under the auspices of the 
3rooklyn Institute, by the Brooklyn Oratorio Club. The 
soloists announced are Mme Mat Z rmat M 
Grace Preston, Willis E. Batchell J S. Baert 
stein 

OA& 

The pupils of Alexander Rihm and Henry Schradieck 

will give a joint recital to-night at Wissner Ha 


O@Aae 
An interesting concert has been arranged for Thursday 


Wissner Hall The star 


evening will be Adelina Domingo, a gir 


evening, December 27, at per 


former for the 


violinist from Spain. The Senorita Domingo brings with 
her to this country the first prize won at the National 
School of Music, of Madrid, and a decoration from Queen 
Isabella II. Master Carl Colell, the twelve-year-old son 
of Edward H. Colell, manager of Wissner Hall, will make 
his appearance as pianist at the concert. Master Colel 
received the gold medal last year from the Sa Hear 
Seminary, at Bayside, L. I., for his skill as a performer 
upon the piano. 
G®a® 
The Brooklyn Institute announces a special song and 
and M 


violin recital for Christmas-tide, by Earl Gul 


MR. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Manager CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


Has the honor to announce the American Tournée of 
THE GREAT PIANIST 


HAROLD 


American Début with Boston Symphony Nov. 30. 


BAUER. 


Available after Dec. 1. 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED. 





SOLE DIRECTION : 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager. 


TOUR NOW BOOKING. 


13 & 15 West 28th St., NEW YORK. 








VAN YORX 


Under Management of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Tenor, 


6 E. I7 St, 
NEW YORK. 
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Ida Branth, Saturday, December 22. This charming pro 
gram has been arranged for the date 


Christmas Songs, Cantique de Noe Adam 


Master Ear! Gulick. 


Sonata in F major, op. 8 ' Grieg 


Miss Branth 








>ongs 
The Birthday of a King Niedlinger 
Sleep, Little Baby of Min Denné« 
Master Earl G 7 
Sancta Maria, with violin obligato Faure 
Master Gulick and Miss I I 
\ n Concer p. 64 (the Andante M r Mendelssohn 
M I 
Songs 
There a Mert Br n Thr Dudley B 
Ihe Mill Whee A German Folk-song 
Petite R Cezek 
Maste Earl (¢ k 
Romanza W ilhe 
\ Spanish Dance Sara 
Mi Bra 
li i, My Little One h v r lig Bevignar 
Ave Maria, wit g I (s i 
Master Gulick and M rant 
®A® 
Among the concerts announced for aiter the holidays is 


ne by the Brooklyn Arion at the Academy of Mus 





nder the auspices of the Brooklyn Institut Che famous 
inist, Maud Powell, who is expected to arrive s 
rom Europe, will be one of the soloists. Miss Louise B 
Voigt, the dramatic soprat and Dr. Carl Dufft, the 
so, lead the list of vocalists. One of the important 
works to be presented at this concert is Louis V. Saar’s 
new ballad Die Vaetergru (Forefather’s Toml 
text by Uhland. The score was written last summer while 
mposer was in Germany The ballad 
bar ne s ind rchestr 
Int y autu rue Musi ( RIER Ince 
é ! he work, whicl r mposes has since 
( ed t Brooklyn Ari Che date r 
Wednesday evening, January 9 
29 AC 
Jar 20 Teresa Carreno will give a recital at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, at wl she will be assiste 
ya sing whose name sn y een announces 
> AC 
| ( \ S y B kly under t direc 








2 mSis p i 
Pic G ] I's K VSKY Br hms and 
ther lhe mcert will be divided into three parts, the 
first of religious music from the early masters, one of 
nadrigals and one of Christmas mus This society in 
udes twenty-eight loists, and has been highly com 
ended for the unique character and excellence of its 
work 


Mendelssohn Glee Club Concert. 


Herbert Witherspoon, bass, and Anita Rio, soprano, 


were the soloists at the Monday night concert, Madame 
‘Pagliacci’ ballatella 
nd a couple of songs 

Mr. Witherspoon achieved much success in his singing 


f 
I 


his is a rich and flexible voice, of unusual powers « 
expression. His numbers from the Somervell song cycle, 
strength and signifi- 
Conductor Arthur 


Maud,” sung with great dramatic 
cance, warmed his hearers at once 
Mees had his men well in hand, Bruch’s “Battle Song 
Monks” being the principal work given, and closing 
with the Sail r’s Song,” composed by the deceased ex 
nductor of the club, Joseph Mosenthal. The singers 


numbered about forty. 




















. . ‘ ” ; 
Minnie Tracey’s Song Recital Le Menetrier,” by Wieniawski. Isidor Luckstone play 
af the piano accompaniments for M Tracey 
: , : evident sympathy w £ 
O one can charge the modern woman with tal 
s ‘ . i e re ais il f € \\ « r 
disloyalty toward her sex Ihe theory that 
a 4 . ° New Y« t { 1i¢ Cda>5 
woman was inclined to be cruel to other 
women was expl ded long ago with otl 
antiquated proverbs and bywords When injustice has dai i - , 
: —_ es : Reeves, Jr., Concert at Kingsbridge. 
been done a woman the high bred, cultivated mass 
womankind rises up and does something to. enfor¢ HIS young pianist, puy P Edward Maye: 
recognition of a sister woman who has failed to receive hoffer, gave debu er t e Par Hous 
her due Che retirement of Miss Minnie Tracey pi the Chur of tl Med r last Saturday evenir 
donna of the Metropolitan English Opera Company vas f i He play 
been set forth in the columns of THe MusicaL Courier ‘ d ea g g Q 
so for the present nothing further need be said eff« play | P 
matter. But her friends—and she appears t g { [ S 
many of them in New York—urged her to give a song (¢ Pp Mi ‘ é S I 
recital, and this she did at Mendelssohn Hall last Wedn« etizky ( g e M G ( 
day afternoon. The long list of patronesses oi the ever ‘ playing 
included the names of many fashionable women, and tnes r gre 
were present in person to welcome her. So much, in brief liss Ed ( | g g 
bout the social success of the recital ect r 2 ¢ re y D ( 2 re 
Artistically, Miss Tracey’s accomplishments were ama Hawley { l 
ig. Certainly e did not sing a elections equal Poe é p \ 
well. No singer does, for no singer can do tl But the puy é 
fact that she sang fifteen of her seventeen nui rs entire I Gerstenberger play 
from memory shows her to be a young woman of remark ved | elf p H 
ble gifts. In opera Miss Tracey has appeared in such ex ‘ J Bau { F. W. R 
acting roles as Aida and Elsa, and, consid wl | rg 
has done in opera, in connection with her song recital 
Wednesday afternoon, her friends will not be surprised t 
ear some day that she has reached the very top. At Min Mulligan Fourth Organ Recital. 
nie Tracey’s age. Lilli Lehmann was singing sma es it HI 
; ‘ hive ape i ast ré f the pr 
Berlin, Nordica was looked upon as a mediocre concert | ; : 
singer, and Brema had not even thought of studying for the , 
y the fine D il the pow I 
} ig g | t g 
peratic O concert ig ) tn iger pera singer! r) 
etore t pul the writ can har« ecall ne whose : . 
; e Fi S G ‘ Cla 
e Na e dra i yx Miss 1 ey reveais in he 
I y W 
nging 
16S t 7 Gu ee 
Miss 7 ey possesses a genuine dramatic voice, an G. This noble w M g g A du 
t S a rare \V e among Am«¢ ns Q¢ The « , 
: ° ne ding, as well a plete é le 
ilic sOpran § the only iemaie Vv € ipabie ¢ expre . : . 
: i e Spinney perceuse ad icy an magination we! 
g the gamu human emotion ve ate, pity ‘1 . 
wer [ \ ( re 
umor | I lepicted | n . 
patnos i nay be depicted Dy sucn a V an 1 
‘ ‘ \ - - c 
¢ nge witl i voice ¢ this \ de timbre Ca QZ 
t une) g , 
t Sst eqt yw suc dive r I Is 1 . 
S é) ( ( { 
ad is Miss Tracey did is Wednesday, give 4 
) , , S \ S 
prog! de up of sel s various §s S 
I W 
During the afternoon Miss 17 yg ‘ era ' ; 
cepa ny. Dr. Jacks gaW 
bers—an aria from Gliick’s “Iphigénie” and an aria 
Massenet’s ‘““Herodiade’”—one showing the melodious old . a 
4 5 go 
time style and the other the modern, pulsating with p 
Sisi¢ ehemence that con pels an indifferent WW T 
stel In the latter, Miss Tracey rose to great height ; 1 ha 
, The Strollers in ** The Summer Girl. 
Her group of French songs included “Chére Nuit 
Bachelet; “Apres un Réve,” by Faure; “Aimons Nous,” Grace Hoy g e, g 
by Saint-Saens L’Heure Exquise by Hahn, and the Summer G } 
L’Hymne au Soleil,” by George, the | ea king y Louis Fitzgerald, J | ¢ P G 
composition In the song by MI [Tracey g I The mus eig g 
promise of becoming a finished lieder singer This song R ard Henry W Lime | \ g 
was exquisitely done. Miss Tracey’s audience compelled d De Kove Miss M V \ I 
her to add an encore to her French group, and she gave beth Donalds we 1 | ge 
1 captivating little French song in the salon style The J as Jack | g ‘ 2g G 
singer's German songs were “Die Junge Nonne” and “Ge Hoyt cted w I Dele 


heimnes,” by Schubert, and Schumann's Fruhlings 
nacht.” The last group of the afternoon included songs 
by Grieg, Lundberg, Nevin, the plaintive “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” by Dvorak, an Ave Maria,” by 
and “Le N by Leroux David Manne 
played violin oblig Ave Maria” and “Le Ni 

ind the violinist also played as solos the Wagner-W 











helmj ‘Parsifal P Schumann's “Abendlied” and 
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The Clavier Company’s School. 


\ HERE is an old Persian proverb that says, 
“Do the little things well, then will the very 
big things come begging to be done.” A 
splendid illustration of this was given by the 
pupils of the Clavier Company Piano School 
on Thursday evening. In the playing of these young 
artists one could see that such careful attention had been 
given to the details of piano playing, both big and little 
things alike were given with the repose that marks the 





finished artist: 


Sonata, op. 14, No. 2.. a deeeneearerenedereveccseonesoeeess Beethoven 
Miss Flo wrence Dodd. 

lo a Wild Rose..... ndeneeries cedepeseeeproeessuenareaeees MacDowell 

Menuetto ........ sdicmnucdanes accdeowensscoennesessss sees 
“Miss Bertha Kilian. 

Fantaisie Impromptts....cccccccccosccsccccvoccccssecseccccocosce Chopin 
Miss Bertha Hoberg 

ef re ; ‘ , pcecesoexweneseasieudeasten Perlet 

Bring Her Again to Me. S iaaceinea Fe paetew ae ..++++- Hastings 

Pe Tite Dis ic ie bao cake Venues deanavcccscvesesedeevesasy Coombs 


E “Theod ore Martin. 

Remarks by A. K. Virgil. 
Subject: ‘‘Educational Science Applied to Pianoforte Teaching.” 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 2, first movement......... - Beethoven 
Miss Winnifred Willett 


Bite PeIMOWRB so 6i dc ccccvcnccesenccisccsccccescneesvesesewcssesesees Grieg 
BEUMGGREES ccdcicocciceces Kacedevertetenbnaceredweanades Grieg 
Miss Joun e Wells ¢ Cha ase. 

PRGSUERR cccccsscess veseeude os ieee eenedevene ..+..Chopin 
Miss Sadie Koenig 
Etude, op. 10, No. 12........... ineedea : ...Chopin 


John Rebarer 

In the opening number Miss Florence Dodd gave a 
most masterly reading of the Sonata, op. 14, No. 2. Her 
finished style and sympathetic interpretation must be 
especially commented upon in the second movement. 

Miss Hoberg created much enthusiasm by her playing 
of the “Fantaisie Impromptu,” producing a most beauti- 
jul singing tone in the melodic passages 

E. Theodore Martin, a young tenor possessing a voice 
of great sweetness and power. added much to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening by his artistic singing of a group of 
modern ballads. Mr. Martin’s voice is a lyric tenor of 
almost bell-like purity, remarkably rich and sympathetic 
in quality. In his enunciation and phrasing he showed 
the splendid training he has had under Tom Karl, which, 
with the sentiment and artistic temperament he undoubt- 
edly possesses, ought to give Mr. Martin a foremost place 
among the singers of this city 

A. K. Virgil held his audience with unusual interest 
in his address on “Educational Science Applied to Piano 
forte Teaching,” quoting extensively from the new and 
valuable work of Dr. E. F. Bartholomew, “The Relation 
of Psychology to Music.” 

Musical education, says Dr. Bartholomew, rests on the 
same principles as any other branch of education; not 
only the fingers and hands, but also the mind of the pupil, 
must be trained. The present demand is that methods of 
music teaching be based on sound, pedagogical and 
rational principles 

Music is more than practice, more than finger gym- 
nastics, and is not the exclusive prerogative of so-called 
genius. The musical faculty is not an exclusive gift of 
the favored few. Musical science and musical art rest on 
the same psychological basis as everything else that may 
be learned. Teach the pupils the rudiments of music just 
as you teach them the rudiments of other studies. 

3e not anxious about your genius, but be intensely 
anxious about your habits. That will decide your success 








GENEVRA Vocal Instruction. 


JOHNSTONE-BISHOP, 


SOPRANO. 
CHAS. L. YOUNG, Manager. 
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Residence: Hotel St. Andrew. Studio: Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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131 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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or failure in music. The days of music teaching, so-called, 
are over and the time of education in music has come. 

The audience had the pleasure of hearing Beethoven 
interpreted by two of the best pupils of the school, Miss 
Willett playing the D minor Sonata with her usual dra- 
matic fervor, though through nervousness she lost control 
at one time. 

Miss Kilian and Miss Chase gave the miniature-like 
numbers by Grieg and MacDowell with pleasing and 
artistic effect. 

John Rebarer closed the program with a brilliant per- 
formance of Chopin’s C minor Etude, overcoming the 
technical difficulties of the left hand with the ease of a 
virtuoso. 


Leonora Jackson Company. 
N December 4 Miss Jackson and her company ap- 
peared in St. Paul, and scored another success, as 
is evidenced by the following notices: 








Another superior entertainment in the People’s Church course was 
the concert given last night by Miss Leonora Jackson, assisted by 
Miss Josephine Elburna, soprano, and Selden Pratt, pianist. 

The girlish, sweet-faced Paganini is surely a unique interpreter. 
When, robed in white, she steps forward on the platform a bit bash- 
fully and dimples a small chin toward her violin, one expects some 
melody delicately uncertain, more promising than perfect. But when 
she dashes her bow across the strings with a strenuous, bravura mo- 
tion, and sounds forth her first notes crisp, palpitant, incisive, one 
feels that she’s a full-fledged virtuoso, but one fears that she will 
prove too masterful because too mannish. Ultimately, however, the 
unusual attraction of her playing may be understood. She does not 
violate the immutable proprieties of art. She does not strive to 
elude the feminine temperament. But she triumphs over the faults 
of that temperament and magnifies its merits. She is not feeble, not 
irresolute, not vapid. Nor yet is she masterful, majestic. But, like 
some Moore, some Shelley of the bow, she is alive to all the pure 
beauty of her numbers, and she builds up such beauty with a con- 
sistent, imaginative sentiment, often delicate, often tender, but never 
weak, never insipid. Thus does she occupy her own Elysian Field, 
upon which no man is likely to intrude. 

The numbers best suited for a player in this wise gifted were, per- 
haps, the “Adagio Religioso” of Vieuxtemps’ concerto, No. 4; the 
Nocturne in D flat by Chopin-Sarasate, and the “Moonlight Madri- 
gale,” by Simonetti. Yet the fine accuracy, the sure and tranquil 
skill of her performance could not be denied in the introduction, 
cadenza and allegro marziale of the concerto, in the bizarre “Hu- 
moresque” by Tschaikowsky, the “Hungarian Dance” by Brahms- 
Joachim and the final “Hobgoblin Dance” by Bazzini. When re- 
called Miss Jackson played a study of her own composing, daintily 
difficult. 

Miss Josephine Elburna used with experienced ease an enjoyable 
soprano, the tones of which were sometimes overhard. She also ob- 
tained warm applause and more recalls than she would heed. we- 
lightful was her singing of Chopin’s ‘“‘Maiden’s Wish” and the “Se 
Saran Rose.” 

Selden Pratt, the pianist, who has been suffering from la grippe, 
insisted upon playing last night, although extremely weary and fever- 
ish. He was obliged to excuse himself in the middle of his first 
number—a Liszt Polonaise. Thereafter he attempted no solos, but 
pluckily performed the accompaniments with an effectiveness that 
suggested his ability under normal conditions.—Pioneer Press, St. 
Paul, December 5. 

Some of the January dates of this strong attraction are 
Atlanta, Norfolk, Gaffney, Charlotte, Winston-Salem, 
Memphis, Milledgeville, Rome, Columbia, Birmingham. 
Marion, Montgomery, &c. 

The company has played to date forty-five engagements 
since October 11. This is truly a great record. 





Hosea and Bendix at Sherry’s. 

Last Tuesday night Robert Hosea, baritone, and Max 
Bendix, violinist, were features of the College Women’s 
Club subscription concert Hosea carried off a large 
share of the honors, as usual with this popular and superior 


bass. 


Pascal Chopin Evening. 


OVERS of Chopin’s music assembled in goodly 
numbers in the recital hall of Sherry’s last 
5 Wednesday evening to hear Julian Pascal’s de- 
lightful interpretations of the Polish composer's 
works, This pianist, who came to New York recently, 
was born in Barbados. His parents were English, and 
the greater part of his musical education was found in 
Germany. Pascal has studied deeply at the fount of 
Chopin, and thus is enabled to give his hearers a clever 
and more comprehensive idea of the purpose of the series 






of impromptus, nocturnes, etudes, preludes and sonatas 
The Chopin waltzes, apparently, do not appeal to Pascal, 
for his program at the Sherry recital did not include one 
of the weird dances. The list played, however, by the 
pianist was a poetic and intellectual one, and from him 
received a beautiful and sympathetic reading. Each com 
position played was accompanied upon the printed pro- 
gram with a brief description of the pianist’s idea of the 
composer's thoughts, 

In the Impromptu, in F sharp, “the composer shows 
himself in a mood of reverie, living the past over again, 
in pleasing or disturbing recollections, and working his 
way in the end to the clearness of resignation and hope.” 

The Prelude in G, which Pascal played after the Im- 
promptu, he interprets as a “love song sung to the ac- 
companiment of the waves.”’ And, so on, the pianist has 
written an interesting analysis. The Etude in F, a Bar- 
carolle and the great Sonata, op. 35, completed the first 
half of the program. The ‘Funeral March” in the Sonata 
was played with wonderful shading and convincing power. 

The Etude in C, the Nocturne in G minor and the 
Scherzo in C sharp minor, given during the last half of 
the recital, were played by Pascal at the recent concert of 
the New York Apollo Club. The Prelude in B flat minor 
was another of the compositions heard at the Sherry 
evening. The audience was distinctly fashionable and 
musical, for the applause was of the discriminating kind 
which conveys to artists the thought that their endeavors 
are appreciated. Pascal is a man of slight physique, but 
his touch is big, full and limpid. His climaxes show that 
he is endowed with remarkable qualities. Pascal should 
give more recitals in New York, for his playing has a real 
educational value. 


Bach Festival at Bethlehem. 


HE well-known Bach Choir, of Bethlehem, Pa., un 
der the direction of Organist J. Fred. Wolle, is 
attempting something that will be watched by many as 
an interesting experiment. While no official announce 
ment of the fact has been made, it is generally understood 
that at the Bach Festival next spring the Mass in B minor 
is to be sung without the use of books. In other words, 
this superb musical masterpiece, which most choruses 
would be glad to be able to sing from the book, is to be 
sung from memory. From such an attempt something 
may justly be inferred with regard to the ability of this 
musical organization. Certain it is that the choir now 
sings most of the choruses without the book. We speak 
unofficially in saying that this festival is planned for next 
spring and is to last three days. Bach’s Christmas Ora 
torio is to be given on the first day, the “St. Matthew 
Passion” on the second, and the Mass in B minor on the 
third. Each is to be produced in double sessions. Both 
text and music lead to a climax in the mass 
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Mile. Yersin Lectures at the Virgil osc.'"Svatscttusig: "Ow Old Windmill amaisi); piesen German Poliklinik Musicale. 


Piano School Wes, ¢, 5, 5 Abate fete Bese, Die Se Cy Se, SH HIS very successful affair occurred in the Astoria ball 
e No. 1, Moszkowski , , 


. 00 on uesd ternoon Jecemb 
Rarely has Schumann been more delicately and appreciatively in room mn luesday ern I Decembe 4 \ 


T the Virgil Piano School, New York, on the evening terpreted than by Mr. Jonas The eloquent pensiveness of his sing though the rain came dowr n torrents, a very swe 1 and 
A ; : 




















»f December 14, an able and interesting lecture, ex g tones was ideal. In the forte passages he was earnest, and ar- large audience filled the ballroom to listen to the attract 
planatory of the “phono-rhythmic French method,’ was ed oe as VS e. The subtle ~ weter - ive program, in which the following artists participated 
4 . s the studies were expressed without a hint of display, and embellish , . . 
— le < at . Mm Seln rot ; soprano \lr | tl Ceher} 
given by one of the Miles. Yersin, its originators and ments took their place without the least effort. He expressed himself Ime. Selma Kror ‘ — ; . crue) 
chief exponents An appreciative audience listened at- as much as the composer. Tremendous technical difficulties were as COMtralto; Mme. Selma Goldzier. recitation; Miss Ida 
tentively to the speaker’s graceful remarks and also to nothing. There seemed no limit to the rapidity of his presto work Merito (permission of Director Conried), recitation; Max 
4 : ’ nd his touc was clean 1d ur nad ial hole ? 1] | ] 
the playing of Frederic Mariner’s very promising piano "7 - . ne a we Bendix, violin; Leo Schu cello, Paolo Gallico, pianist 
. . : ‘ n the Cl n Scherz is staccato tones had the brilliancy of 
pupil, Miner Walden Gallup, whose numbers were: “Pre waa sida Mic : : ' Herr Gustav von Seyfferlitz (permission of Director Con 
1s ne esonante I ne rear r ea € Ww n 
lude,” by Chopin; “Spinning Song,” Mendelssohn; “Mo- accompaniment of runs of marked delicacy. H ole nd 1s Tied) recited 
ment Musical,” Schubert, and “Rondo Capricioso,” Men-_ trained to wizard strength. He has practically two right hands, and The program was opened with the beautiful trio in B 
delssohn either one in executive ability w i richly furnish forth a virtuoso flat. first movement. by Rubinsteit Next ume Miss 
a rhe (¢ pin Etude with its meditativ cantab phrasing, gave 
[he young performer is only fourteen years of age, though ' . si : Merito with two very sweet recita s. She w y 
3 g 2 evidence er ty emperament — . P ' ; ; 
his repertory includes forty-six compositions, and he has [he frequently abused C sharp Valse was an exquisite thing, v received Cellist Leo Schulz played divinely and carried 
made over 100 appearances at recitals, notable among. bra capr 1 incomparably tender e playing of this his audience with him. Next came Mrs. Louise Scherhey 
which were a series in the South. Master Gallup’s mar- "u™ber called forth the most enthusiastic plaudits, and he was who sang “O Mio Fernando,” by Donizetti, w th wonder 
, 1 1 1 1 ’ bliged to bow mar mes fo9] 7 tralt ¢ 1 sw ‘ r | ¢ 
velously rapid development has taken place exclusively in ‘ 8 ful pure contraito tone and great dramatic hr his, to 
J In the Campanella e runs went surging ke winds Then the . —_ ° 
eighteen months, during which time he has been under magnificent ‘ k ay e’s bre Man Lives But Once gether with her exquisite stage presence, was one Of the 
the guidance of Mr. Mariner, a competent and sympathetic was a new number for Kansas Cit ts Tausig arrangement successes Of the atternootr ohe was mpelled give an 
instructor The group of own compositions was the centre of interest. encore, and sang sweetly Uber’s Yoh by Bohm 
, , ° “Our Old Windr , irming—a des tive bit nding as y 
Mrs. A. K. Virgil is once more to be congratulated upon , Pa : ending & Madame Goldzier recited the s« d act of “Zaza” (w 
, > at c c “4 ea 4 t Ww t in 
P q , j ; ‘ } 
the success of an artistic and educational event held under persu ‘ The Valse showed } sower of ec n tor In the ste cr . a t but ‘ suidic¢ . Phe re 
her auspices. dances his Teutonic ancestry was evident Kansee City Sourns nowned soprant Madame Kronold. who possesses a 
—_—— - par ee beautiful voice and warn temperament, s g Herodiade’ 
( eser t ' ior ' r y ’ } 2 hr 
Jonas Piano Recital An exceedingly favorable impression was 1 Alberto Jonas (Massenet), and for encore gave “D« yy Bohm. Max 
e ; ' 
at his piano recital at Lyceum Hall last night, and he showed him Bendix gave two numbers This gifted artist played 
| HERE are pianists, beyond the mountain, too. Al elf an advanced artist the f ty and suret f techr wonderfully and kept sudience spellbound. Last, bu 
| ce - = Hlis prograr ried ar tained ! tior ‘ mann . 
berto Jonas, the director of the Michigan Conserva in eae “ : ; schumann, not least, Gustav von Seyfferlitz gave several entertaining 
t z Str re loszkowsh t r mself 
tory of Music, has been engaged for an important series 7). 1), recitations 
. ’ ’ . she mannet n wh ne nterpreted these er reations was a ’ 
of recitals in Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York States. that of a genius, and aroused ent! kines Sei Giceene’ Aesate’ Bis tee 
’ . . ' 
The tour after the New Year will open in Toledo in the nged applause from a rege audience, made 1 I stly f intel . : . . 
é' , tt Hamlin in Dayton and Saginaw 
Buckeye State. Jonas gave a recital this month at Kansas &¢"t studer f music and loc siciar i y. In the Chopin - g ? 
. . . a Scherz n ( r minor t \ s t r minor e dis . T 1 
City, to the great delight of the musical peop n that , . : when ; : fim ; EORGE HAMLIN, the popular American tenor, ap 
j : played marve suppleness and profound musical sentiment, and c . M } c 
progressive city That the artist captured his critics as the de acy of his toucl ad dent £ fee w « j playing peared in Saginaw ( n December 5, ar d at 
well as his audiences will be seen from the following press iss him with the poetic.—Kansas City Times Dayton, Ohio n the 7th, and was most enthusiastically 
reports : received in botl ties 
Alberto Jonas, the Spanish pianist, gave his initial re« here in The grace with w h this w known ten sing s 
] ] + y r t t r nr ng 2 j 9 i 7 7 7 ; 1 1 ‘ 
Lyceum Hall last evening, and had the pleasure of winning Fisk’s Triumph in Lincoln, Neb. always a source of delight to his audiences, and he is truly 
critical an audienc as ever assembled Kansas City It was not 1 , : . 
: ne of the most successful of artists in this untry ti 
an audience of curiosity seekers, for the words heralding Mr. Jonas M* FISK sang with great success before an audience ’ . 
were too ¢ , 1 tao sincer ¢ j ’ nvitati« ¢ nsationa of 
wer juiet and ne¢ 1 an in n c of 4,000 enthusiastic people who gathered to hear 
ists. Most of the local instructors in music were present und so ' . I wing are a few of his press notices 
her on November 24. When an artist can draw such an 
were their pupils in large number. It was an educational of + can Gray na The aa 7 Mr. Hamlis 
portunit An excellent grar was generally antic ate the enor! t i1er ‘at a st must y be grea Fol- * 5 ; 
ere ¢ € t € A f 
result us beyond the r nguine expectation wing Is one e pres es the concert od : H : , 
J 1 a r re k several p f A M kK Fisk 
He r lest and unassur g ir ner i the t . 4 7 on 1 . 
f y of d ns emperamt ‘ He possess . : ; 
al.undant 17 e and has a te nic w kr I bstacle i g fe P , ay é x ~ D N T) , . 
s Ww H playing is delightfu ean t This wa r Ny p ’ 4 “ee . 
¢ lenced in } pening, S r ir Ss phonic Etude ind a e A ‘ er P eted 
~ ‘ ’ F 
n Liszt’s “¢ panella H eft } i is eq y as f P s P , a hart H I e “I e Song Be H f to be 
right, and in strength and clarity of he remanded one of =” 7 lb the clawer epened he . R om a € vee 
Rosent! though Rosentha re ngs not the same peculiar ‘ ‘ er = . ll ag | ‘ Drink 
t ¢ neg t ce of J I 1 tude led ast +f Song,” |! R € D Ss ‘ t 
were , . 
poeti« nner, were ar g e be at 2g ‘ n aaah . I r er { 
I d 
¥ his led ar 1 n er works by f, M Ag t part of Mr Fisk g } lowed ' : - 
k ki’s Etude, op. 24, Ne wad a variety of os os 6 ice oe ; 1 ae ‘ P ~ (M N ) 
g i. Liszt’s “Campanella” | igh a storm of appr 2 It was ‘ as ‘ ‘ j _ 1 ' . 
I iantly done and swept to a climax that was beautifully sug whic grea t P ‘ work, as the en Mr. H t € ‘ € 
gestive of a whirling gust of wind and glittering rain =~» tation’ the « = excellent taste and sk Alt P ‘ rogt . f quite a 
Having introduced himself, Mr. Jonas s ild « 1¢ again The The . ' } j eng V 
re ast evening was under the direction of Miss Louise McGrew, ntage sly Mrs. Fisk's € cing powers of expression was lo Mary by Maud Valer \A 
of Kansas City, Kan., wh is a put { M Jonas.—Kansas City Nevin’s “R H ‘ we give to M H ‘ H ‘ 
Star, December 4. lisplay both the deep low tones and the sweet, trilling high notes, that fine ' Hande \ \ Walk 
- P tane possess fw iT P t x erf Mr. Hamlin sing xq r ( ¢ r 1 1 
Alber Tonas. the distingu ed Spa h pianist, made first rhe e I rang ! 1 P g s “Drinking Song g I 
ppearance in Kansas City at Lyceum Ha ast night This concert tion was » responsible for a portraya f her powers in that rec positior e displayed ‘ 
was arranged by Miss Louise McGrew, wl graduated in his tion able, the s eq tie ng ed in |} thir k 
school at Ann Arbor “‘Bendemeer Stream” and the “Slumber Boat’ were the numbers ng ng, by R Mr Har was a " 
His program last night was one of the real musical features of the received with greatest enthus the audience th posse ng t s in Huber Ave Mar the 1 
season. It was given in the fe wing order Symphonic Etudes that simplicit nd sympathetic constr nw , : al t the « ng number ‘ fr D | Ss 
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ENGLAND. 


Britons to read German 


Tl is 


verdicts on their performances 


comilorting to some 
So when one Ger- 
man critic describes Henry Wocd, when conducting 
late 


ductor of the Queen’s Hall concerts, and Percy Pitts as a 





Lamoureux concert, as the talented con- 


highly endowed composer, who as a musician stands on 


the fully modern plane, England ought to be satisfied 


©A® 
But musical England is not satisfied with the article 
that appeared in the Times the day after Sullivan’s death. 


criticisms there in contained 


More 


mere matter of taste the 
have been held over till Sullivan was buried 


ver, considering the popular opinion of his works in Enz 
nd, we might have expected an appreciation of him 
from Fuller Maitland, a man of some authority. The of 
fensive portion of the Times article (in its editorial col- 
umns) was the statement that Sullivan “set himself to 


val Offenbach and Lecocq in their own field” instead of 


sing toa ‘high level of se riousness” of two other Eng- 
lish estimable composers 

There is no need mentioning here those composers 
but we may qué Sir Frederick Bridge’s letter to the 


Phunderer” on the following day: 





“Why it is necessary to make any such comparison I 
m at a loss to know. Neither of these gentlemen would, 
I sure, ( to have produced work which will rank 

gher or live longer than ‘The Golden Legend,’ the ‘In 
Me iam,’ and other overtures, the Shakespeare inusic 

I Tempest,’ &c.), and his many beautiful songs. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s church music is a worthy continu 

he best Cathedral traditions, and he has shown 
opera writers how to combine wit and humor with 
ste and fine and original musicianship.” 

Tl nie Times article denied to Sullivan a European 

‘ ] otl indignant correspondent 

plied 
\sal er of fact, Sullivan, who practically made his 
ébut Leipsic, and came from there back to London 
th a German reputation, has always been regarded in 
psic as one the special glories of its own musical cul 

Iré nglish as we ourselves call his music, it has always 


been the talk of Leipsic that Sullivan’s music was charac 


teristica Germat n its 


inspiration.” 


estrel speaks of him as the best known and the 


English musicians, and then gives a list 
with the 


perettas that made him popular abroad 


_ ending remark that it was 


Riemann’s 


Di ry n the her hand, gives a long list of his 
us wi idding that his operettas were not popular 
German 
\ concert on a grand scale in his memory took place 
e Crystal Palace, on December 8, under the direction 
Mr. Mar The program comprised vocal, orchestral 
nd choral selections from his various works 
©OA® 
S \rthur Sullivan’s new “Te Deum” for the forth- 
proclamation of peace. which is now in the hands 


ERNST 
... VON 


The 





DOHNANYI 


Hungarian Pianist. 


NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Direction: VERT & WOLF SOHN, 137 E. 17th St., New York. 


Novello. 
Irish 
cpera, but, although only two numbers are fully scored, 
| but, although only ) 


cf the printers, will be published by Messrs. 


Nothing has been settled concerning his new 
the opera is otherwise complete. 

It is rumored that the orchestration may be intrusted to 
Ernest Ford, who was one of Sullivan’s favorite pupils 
at the Royal Academy of Music, and was chosen by the 


composer to conduct “Ivanhoe” in 1891 


GAaA® 
It is not generally known that Sullivan at one period of 
his career advertised for pupils. The following appeared 
in the Musical World (a paper now defunct) on May 11, 
1861: 
“Mr. Arthur Sullivan begs to inform his friends that he 
has returned from Germany. All communications regard- 


ing pupils, &c., to be addressed to his residence, 3 Pon- 


sonby street, Pimlico, S. W.” 
®A® 
Mr. Bennett, speaking of Sullivan's ultimate position, 
writes: 


“What will happen in the case of him whose death re- 
moves the chief of all his English kind? Noge of us can 
be sure, but this, at any rate, is certain: his contemporaries 
will cherish his memory as the author of many beautiful 
things, as a man who was loved most by those who knew 
found his 
in the highest human feeling, whether gladness or sorrow, 
Such 

de- 


him most, a composer who best inspiration 


and could at a touch call forth tears or laughter. 

the general 

parture needs no further vindication.” 
®A® 


Donald Tovey, a young artist, 


was s.itiur Sullivan, and grief at his 


gave four concerts dur- 
ing the month, the first item of each being of his own 
Instead of adopting the foolish procedure 
thus 


composition. 
works, 
of 


represented by one or 


his 


ol own 


having one concert entirely 


giving an alarmed public every opportunity staying 


away, he has been content to be 


two items on programs—for which musical 


His own compositions, a piano and 


every person 


should be grateful 
string quartet, piano and wind quartet, violin and piano 
sonata, show quite an ease in writing for the sonata form, 
and a smooth melodiousness that is a happy contrast to 
the ugliness of many a would-be modern Sut they be- 
tray no signs of inspiration. Mr. Tovey as a pianist shows 
decided talent in concerted music. As a soloist, he pos- 


technic, with more than usual lucidity and 


Sut 


fair 


sesses 


charm he lacks the quality of the great pianist 


power. Mr. Tovey certainly has musical gifts, which time 
may yet ripen 
®©®A® 
One of the London sensations has been Ysaye conduct 
ing the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. One critic writes: 


“Ysaye has shown us possibilities in this orchestra that 


we had not dreamed of; its technic simply increases the 
opportunities of the conductor enormously, and we want 
all conductors to take advantage of this. Ysaye himself 
in his new capacity is simply masterly. He plays upon 
that orchestra as if it were his own violin—and what more 
can be said? Ysaye has all the qualities of the conductor 
and his own artistic personality besides.” 





Then, speaking of his conducting of a piece by Saint- 
Saéns, he goes on: “Instead of the morbid, backboneless, 
sickly sentimental style, typical of what is worst in France, 
in which the music of the French school is usually con 
ducted, Ysaye infused into it a Greek nobility, forcing m« 
to accept it at the highest valuation a Frenchman him 
self could put upon it.” 


Greek nobility is good, but is Greek to most of us 
®Aaeg 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” was revived at Daly’s Theatre by 


of the Royal College students. It is a long time since th 


piece has been given in England, although has lately 
been produced in Germany. The music contains many 
beauties, but the libretto is ridiculous and has killed the 
work’s chances of life 
©®A® 

The Musical Times publishes the following letter from 
Mozart’s widow to his only English pupil, Thomas Att 
wood: 

“Mrs. Nissen, once Mozart, is truly happy to hear from 


] old friend Mr. Attwood 


invariably felt in reminding their former amiable acquaint 


rhe sensible satisfaction she 


er 


} 


ance, which often has been a particular topick of discours« 


with her present husband (a Dane) gets a new strengt! 
by the glad information she owes to the obligingness oi 
Mr. Swaine, of the kind interest that Mr. Attwood not 
leaves to grant to her past name and of his zeal in pro 
moting its glorification 
“Her elder son which Mr. Attwood will recollect 

have born in his arms, has left the foot steps his father, 
and is employed in his Sovereign's Civil Service at Milano 
The younger one seeks those foot steps, and as he is not 


deprived of talents and genius meets with esteem and ap 


plause in a travel he has undertaken through Germany 
His mother cannot but desire that their English friend 
might judge convenient to encourage him to a journey to 
London 

“Mrs. Nissen begs Mr. Attwood to receive her warmest 
thanks for the constancy of his friendship and her cages 
wishes for his felicity CONSTANCE NISSEN.” 

“AbTONA, February 5, 1821.” 

©®Aa® 

At the late performance of the “Agamemnon” of 

Aeschylus at Cambridge, the music, by Sir Hubert Parry 


added much to the interest of the occasion. The last act 
was preceded by a very effective intermezzo, the choruses 
were treated dramatically and there was a brilliant tri 
umphal march. 

©®A® 


The Car] Rosa Company gave in London the first rep 
“Cing-Mars.” The 


Leeds an 


resentation of Gounod’s success was 


greater than the piece had achieved at 1 Sheffield 








The recalls were numerous; the orchestra under Van 
Noorden being excellent and conscientious 
©®A® 
Two French artists, Mlle. M. Girod and M. Deszo Led 
erer, gave at the Salle Erard a recital for piano and violin 
The program was Beethoven's Sonata, op. 30, No. 2; Son 
ata by César Franck, end Sonata by Theodore Dubois 
heard for the first time in Londor It is an elegant and 
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noble work, and in its execution the virtuosi displayed ad 
mirable technic and purity of style 


GA ® 


Artists have the secret of perpetual youth. Marie Roze 


who in her eighteenth year left the stage to “keep house” 


for Baron Hausmann in 1868, will in January give a con 
cert tour in Scotland, comprising Glasgow and eighteen 


other towns 
>AG 
Tall 


lis will be 


\ four part mass by Thomas sung 


firts time in London at high mass on the Sundays during 


The 
British 
hoirmaster 


Advent at Brompton Oratory 
the 


Terry, « 


old sixteenth century MS. in 
! R. R 


Abbey, near Bath, where it was first sung last Lent 


veen edited by of St 


Tallis was organist Waltham Abbey until its dissolu 
tion in 1540, when he was dismissed with “20s. for wages 
nd 20s. for reward.” But he was afterward a gentleman 
he Chapel Royal \ccording his epitaph, which 
ippeared when Greenwich Church was rebuilt in 1710 
but has since been restored: 
He s« 1 ng ei r 1 
Fowe ereyg une en se 
I ean King Her I I i laye 
( eM I 


Sheehan, of Buffalo. 


 faperenseg J. SHEEHAN, a skilled teacher of voice 
ulture and singing, is recognized as such in Buf 


i s the demands made upon his time ge show As 
specialist o1 e he eminently fitted him for his 
fe work. Course tudy in ce culture under Lyman 
Wheeler d Frank H. 7 were pursued, and to the 
latter Mr. Sheehan g ed I undation of his 
present excellent method, whi was readily approved by 
He ri ‘ said You use your ice very wel ind 
I p b re \ ! u s y \ 
| el M Shee ppeared ! s I 
\ M re D s ‘ Mr 
> ' udied 1 nducting with 
DD ra ind harmony w W Arms Fisher; also 
hea R Arthr Mees 1 d the Buffal 
Oy ( npany r thre years 
Mr. § | Ss qua nductor were pr 
ex el TI e he g s demand up his time 
\ } ¢ g he Jd te hic 
é g d wr g ce culture 
Mr. 5 pte posit as n 
Temple Be 7 arranged ' 
yg é the firs WW cl vas given 


Heathe Gregory’s Program at the University Set- 
tlement Concert. 


A’ the last concert at the University Settlement, Heathe 

Gregory, the young basso, sang delightfully, and gave 
uudience the following varied program: 

I H N S Sein Nessler 

I dD Heilgen Hallen, fro e Magic it Mozart 

( _ Somme fror P er mn eo R ( wnod 


Wagner 








for the 


work was found in its 
Museum, and has 
George s 
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R. SVENDSEN, the well-known 


composer, has been elected correspond 





ing member of the musical section of the 
Academy. Mr. Svendsen, at present cour 
conductor at Copenhagen, was born in Christiania Sep 
1840, and educated at Leipsic. He has 
posed numerous instrumental works, symphonic and cham 


tember 30, con 


ber, marches, overtures, concerts and some lieder, but 


like 


composition 


his countryman Grieg, has never tried dram 
®aAaec& 

Sibyl Sanderson announces her intention to ret 

the theatre 


than ever 


next spring. She is said to be more beautifu 


and hopes to arrange with Albert Carre 


important creation at the Opéra Comique 
®aAa«e 
They are giving Offenbach matinees at the Renaissan 
ind at the Chateau d’Eau Gounod’s Réne de Saba” w 
revived, but without success. Madame A. Gounod, | 
ever, wrote to the management expressing her regr 
it not being able to be present and her nks tl 
tempt. The experiment of giving opera at the Chate 
d’Eau is a hazardous one. It is quite possible to establ 
the house by giving simple trong pi which are ir 
esting, emotional.and elevating. People t diff 
ent, but they will only go to good pieces, well ne at 
new 
®A® 
‘The Little Vestals music by Leroy and Clarice, is 
handsomely mounted, has some brightne nd does not 
demand any vocal talent The book seems to have be 
concocted under a mistaken idea of imitating the Offe 
bach pieces like “La Belle Helene But Offenbach wl 
he went into intiquity took stories that e\ rvb ) ly kr Ww 
the writers of “The Little Vestals” take up matter unknow 
except to specialists. Its aim seer be t us why 
the Venus of Milo has lost her arms. The hero is th 
great sculptor Scopas; he has nistr lled Baccl 
and a little sweetheart named Cyp The atte S 
vestal (in spite of there being no vestals in Gree and 
runs away from her convent to his stud t w the 
mayor and ermen have come to see h t vitl 
view of buying for the city Cypris runs ir Scop 
ms, whereupon Bacchis knocks off the two arms of tl 
poor Venus, and Scopas marries Cypris. Whereupon we 
may repeat that to suceed pieces must be simple and en 
onal And The Little Vestals” does not fill the bill 
OAC 
M. Cl irpentier, not content w th sking for free seat 
for working girls at performances of his “Louise” at th 


Opéra Comique, now contemplates when the W piece 
“La Basoche,” is produced, inviting all the lawyers’ cler! 
to be present in detachments. Whether these deadhead 
will be judicious in distributing praise and blame may |} 
doubtful, but they certainly will take the place of tl 
claque which is falling into disrepute 

The experiment of dispensing with a paid claque dur 


the Exposition seems to have been successful. Not onh 
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GO MVSICAL CLVBS. 


THREE GREAT PREMIUMS. 


Musical Clab life in the United States has grown 
to such an extent as to make it a feature of the social, 
intellectual and artistic tendencies of the nation. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER proposes to stimulate it into 
still greater spheres of activity. It therefore offers 
three great premiums on the following conditions: 


FIRST PREMIUM. 


To the Musical Club that sends the greatest num- 
ber of paid aanual subscribers to THE MUSICAL 
COURIER from this date until June 1, 1901, a first- 
class passage from New York to Bayreuth and return 
for one person, including tickets to the Nibelungen 
Cycle and a performance of “ The Flying Datehman ” 
and of * Parsifal,” the person to be selected by the 
Club winning the premium. 


SECOND PREMIUM. 


To the Club sending the second largest number of 
paid annual subscribers from this date until June 1, 
1901, an artistic piano made by one of the well- 
known high-grade piano manufacturers of the United 
States. 


THIRD PREMIUM. 


To the Club sending the third largest number of 
paid annual subscribers between now and June 1, 
1901, one hundred dollars’ worth of sheet music, the 
said sheet music to be selected by the Club for its use. 


st SF 


These subscriptions should be sent in weekly as 
tiney are secured, instead of waiting until the expira- 
tion of the time, to THE MUSICAL CLUB DEPART- 
MENT of THE MUSICAL COURIER, St. James 
Building, 1131 Broadway, New York City. They 
should not be sent in bulk, but should be mailed as 
secured, with the names and addresses of the sub- 
scribers, together with the postal-order or check, 
naming at the same time always the Club. A state- 
ment of the names of the subscribing clubs and the 
numbers of their subscribers will be published for 
the knowledge and information of the clubs compet- 
ing for these premiums. The minimum number of 
subscribers per club must be 10 for the first premium. 


The annual subscription for THE MUSICAL 
COURIER is $5. Old subscriptions or renewals 
are not to be included in this premium offer. 


FFICERS of the Boxwood Musical Club, of 
ty, N. J., are James Barker, presi- 
dent; M Ss Nell 


Jersey City, 


ie Robbins, vice-president; 





Miss Sadie Smith, recurding secretary, and 
Harry Moore, treasurer. Among those who 
have this year taken an active interest in the 


progress of the society are: Frank Coffey, Joseph Kopet- 
chenny, Frank Nolan, J. Brady, Miss Beatrice Riley, Miss 
W. Robbins, Mr. McCann, Frank Daly, Thomas Murray, 
I. Meledy, J. Newkirk, Henry Wessels, Miss Sadie Smith, 
Miss Josie Kopetchenny, J. Barker, J. West, Horace 
Baird, J. Simpson, Fred. Wilson, G. Baxter, Harry Moore, 
Mr. Coughlin, Mrs. Coughlin and J. Simpson. 


®©®A® 


Compositions by Moszkowski, Macfarren, Chopin, Clay- 
ton Johns, Clara A. Korn, Paderewski, Bartlett and Neid- 
linger were interpreted by Mrs. D.-O. Irving, Miss Cad- 
mus, Miss May Condit, Mrs. Edward Maher, Mrs. Clara 
\. Korn, Miss Daisy Bennet and Mrs. George A. Aitken, 





Jr., at the Orange (N. J.) Tuesday Musical Club’s meet- 
ing on December 4. 
®A® 
On a January date, to be announced later, the Lyric 
Club will give a concert in Newark, N. J. 
®©®A® 
Shortly after Christmas the Philharmonic Society of 
Newport, R. I., will give ‘The Messiah.” 


©A® 


Harriet C. Clark and Sol Marcosson were the soloists 
engaged for the singers’ club concert in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on December 13. 

®A©® 

The Musical Art Society will give its first concert of 
the season on Thursday evening, December 20, in Car- 
negie Hall, New York. 

®A® 

The Morning Musical Club, of Syracuse, N. Y., holds 
its recitals in that city’s commodious and beautifully sit- 
uated University Building. 

®AaA® 

The Whitinsville (Mass.) Musical Association inau- 
gurated its seventh season by giving a concert in Me- 
morial Hall on Friday evening, December 14 

®©®AaA® 

The New Haven (Conn.) Symphony Orchestra, under 
Prof. Parker’s leadership, gave its second concert of the 
season in the Hyperion Theatre on December 10 

G®A® 

The next musicale of the St. Paul, Minn., Schubert 
Club will be given by Miss Katherine Richards Gordon 
and George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, on January 2, in 
Mozart Hall. 

®A® 

The second season of the Hartford (Conn.) Philhar- 
monic Society has been successfully opened. On Decem- 
ber 4 the first concert was given, and the next event is an- 
nounced for February 109. 


®G®A® 


In Greenfield, Mass., plans are been formed for a comic 
opera performance to be given late in the winter under the 
auspices of the Franklin County Musical Association. A. 
J. Mealand will be the director. 

©A® 


Mrs. P. B. Perry, Mrs. C. M. Sherill, Miss Margaret 
De Witt, Miss Cecelia Quinn and Mrs. Elliot Smith con- 
tributed an interesting program at the Kansas City Musical 
Club's meeting on December 10 

®P®A® 

H. W. Greene, the New York vocal instructor, who for 
the past four years has lectured on historical musical sub- 
jects for the board of education, states that in Stough- 
ton, Mass., the first musical society in the United States 
was organized. 

®A® 

On December 7 the Oneida (N. Y.) Morning Musical 
Club gave a recital, among the performers being Miss 
Eunice Klock, Miss Eva Hill, Mrs. Green, Mrs. H. H 
Stone, Miss Florence Carter, Mr. Randel, Miss Ratnour 
and Miss Emma House, 

©®A® 

On December 7 a Montpelier, Vt., Philharmonic So- 
ciety was organized, the officers including: President, A. 
D. Farwell; secretary, H. D. Hopkins; treasurer, W. S. 
Smith; vice-presidents, Mrs. Hattie P. Willard, Mrs. F. 
I. Pitkin, Mrs. F. H. Puffer and Mrs. F. H. Merrill. 


©A® 


A delegate to the musicians’ convention in Denver next 
May will be Charles A. Young, secretary of the Pittsburg 








(Pa.) Musical Society. Newly elected officers of this or- 
ganization are Jean B. de Backer, president; Emil O. 
Wolff, vice-president; C. B. Weis, treasurer, and O. M. 
Arbogast, local delegate. 

G®AaA® 


Heinrich Klingenfeld, violinist; Miss Miriam Church 
Griswald, contralto; Frederick Eaton, a Canadian tenor, 
and Miss Karline Holmquist, accompanist, have this sea- 
son given Madame Evans von Klenner, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, valuable assistance in connec 
tion with the “Rainy Day Clubs’” musical features. 

®ve 

The Tuesday Musical Club, of Denver, Col., gave its 
first afternoon entertainment of the season on December 
4, Mrs, J. G. Steiner and Mrs. J. H. Spalding constituting 
the musical committee. Soloists included Miss Calkins, 
Mrs. J. Cook, Jr., Mrs. Herbert Whitney, Miss Eleanor 
Young, Mrs. Ege, Miss Woeber, Mrs. Blakeslee, Mrs. 
Shannon and Miss Tritch. 

®A® 

This season’s officers of the Shelburne Falls Choral 
Union are: Chairman, Dr. E. G. Marshman; secretary and 
treasurer, James H. Wright; director, C. W. Hawks; ex 
ecutive and musical committee, Dr. E. G. Marshman, Mrs 
Edwin Baker, P. N. Hall, Mrs. Susie Bardwell and Percy 
Richmond. 

The society is considering the feasibility of publicly pre- 
senting an opera in March. 

©®A® 

The musical committee of the Woman’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, Richmond Hill, L. I., has organized a choral 
society of mixed voices and secured the services of 
Walter H. Robinson, tenor, of New York, who has 
proved to be an able and efficient conductor. Other offi- 
cers are Mrs. W. J. Coulson, chairman; Mrs. H. W. Post, 
vice-chairman; Mrs. W. O. Robb, treasurer, and Miss 
Camp, secretary. 

®A® 

Among promoters of the Decatur (Ill.) Musical Culture 
Club the following persons are prominent: Miss Ullrich, 
Miss Burrows, Mrs. Philbrook, Miss Cake, Miss Clark, 
Mrs. Pegram, Miss Scruggs, Miss Bertha Randall, Miss 
Edna Bunn, Miss Cozad, Miss Harwood, Miss Ghiselle 
Durfee, Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Robert Mueller, Miss Bassey, 
Mrs. W. J. Hostetler, Mrs. Shellabarger and Miss Crea 

A concert commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Frohsinn Club took place Pittsburg 
on December 5. The program was given by the chorus 
and orchestra of the society, assisted by Mrs. Minna Kauf 
man Sorg, soprano; Mrs. Arnold Schneider, contralto; 
John Lueckert, tenor; C. S. Niesen, baritone; Leo 
Oehmler, violinist; D. Heseler, tenor, and Charles Com- 
ley, cornetist. Carl Retter directed. 

G®A® 

Mme. Katherine Evans von Klenner, chairman of the 

New York Woman's Philharmonic Society, is arranging 


the program for an exceptionally interesting recital to be 





given under that organization’s auspices in Carnegie Hall 
on January 3. The composer, Ethelbert Nevin, has con 
sented to allow Madame von Klenner to introduce several 
of his new works on this occasion, the novelties including 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose” and “To Rest” (“Songs from 


Dixie”), and two quartets for mixed voices, “At Evening” 


and “My Love.” The first-named compositions are dedi 
cated “To the poet, Frank L. Stanton.” 
®A® 


Officers of the “local biennial board” of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs include Mrs. J. H. Webster, 
president; Mrs. Edward W. Morley, vice-president; Mrs. 
Henry A. Harvey, Mrs. Samuel Mather, Mrs. Charles F. 
Olney, Mrs. James J. Tracy and Mrs. J. H. Wade, honor- 
ary vice-presidents; Mrs. William E. Cushing, recording 
secretary; Miss Florence Wade Jones, corresponding 
secretary; Miss Anna Burgess, treasurer; Miss Adella 
Prentiss, chairman committee on credentials; Mrs. 
Dudley P. Allen, chairman committee on reception; Mrs. 
Charles I. Dangler, chairman committee on hospitality; 
Mrs. David Z. Norton, chairman committee on enter- 
tainments: Mrs. Arthur Bradley, chairman committee on 
transportation; Miss Harriet L. Keeler, chairman com- 
mittee on hotels; Mrs. H. P. Loveman, chairman bureau 
of information; Mrs. George H. McGrew, chairman com- 
mittee on press; Miss Mary L. Southworth, chairman 
committee on printing; Mrs. R. A. Harman; chairman 
committee on badges; Mrs. Frank Kelly, chairman com 
mittee on ushers, and Mrs, J. V. N. Yates, chairman com 


mittee on decorations. 


Hanchett to Give Lecture-Recitals at Cooper Union. 
The New York Board of Education has engaged Dr. 
Henry G. Hanchett for a series of four lecture-recitals at 
Cooper Union. The course will begin in February. 
Monday, December 10, Dr. Hanchett closed the autumn 
season at Adelphi College, Brooklyn, under the joint 
auspices of the College and the Brooklyn Institute. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
The Clavier Method. ee eee ee ee An Artistic Recital. 


nieans of acquiring command of the piano 























































How anybody can think that the Clavier is worth learn- 


Editor The Musical Courier: N December 11 a large and representative audi 
OME remarks that I made at the meeting of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association , 

‘ : 7 . nanan sidered, I do not see; but we are assured in the public 


in Saratoga last June seem to have attracted , 1 , ad : Chur New York, the event being the last 
prints and by private circulars almost incessantly that 


ing for its own sake, that there is a right and a wrong : ; f 
4 ee , i the seventy-seventh organ recital 
method of studying the Clavier, quite independently con- : ; ae a “ 

given by William C. Carl in the “Old First 






































enough attention to indicate that they will bear . , re fa special series. On tl occasion the organ selections 
; cenit ; : : there is but one place, one school, one teacher or set of : : 
further elaboration. The remarks were contained partly : , ' ' nsisted of Mend I F minor Sonata; Finale in B 
” teachers, competent to teach the method correctly. It : 
nm my report as chairman of the specialist committee upon : a , flat, César Fra I ita in E minor, Joseph Callaerts 
‘ would seem as if the hundreds of past and present stu ‘ = ' 
the piano, and partly in the talk at the meetings about ; , : : . Invocation in B flat, Alexandre Guilmant Carillons de 
= Pre : dents of the method at the various schools, a large pro stg 2 
the Round Table The subject—the Clavier Method— ar , , Dunkerque,” Thomas Carter, and Handel's ‘Fixed in His 
eee / _ portion of whom attempt or intend to teach the method 
is one which it seems to me invites and deserves general 1 F ¢ iverlasting Seat 
: , 6 to others, would bear in mind the force of this assertion 6 ; ; . 
public discussion. , , te 4 detailed account of Mr. Carls able and brilliant inter 
; i k I bel I , and the compliment to their pedagogical skill which it : : , 
tis wel nown, believe, that am a strong advocate r pretation Of these exacting and effective compositions wi 
| ae IP ‘ 8 ; implies. Very recently a well-known artist, after many * ~*" el ns ' 
the use ol the irgi ractice Clavier, and regard it as , ; , found elsewhere in this paper 
” ; : oa “ ™ <* months of instruction at headquarters and after being in Me al iH WI i i : 
an immense time-saver in the acquisition olf a good techni : t this recital i nhitney ew, Da ! London ng 
: irge for a considerable period of one of the authorized ‘ : : , 5 
ind of vast assistance in the cultivation of musical taste | ' ' “1 — +1 , s .3, land, made his first public appearance in New York, his se 
: ‘ schools of the Clavier, was declared by the highest of all , . 
ind discernment. In fact (excluding some of the pupils , ' : ' ea ections being Anton Dvorak’s A Song of Triumph 
: authorities on Clavier matters, in my hearing, to be in- : Basse apg 
who come to me for the short course of my summer ' 7 4, Ferdinand Hiller’s ‘Gebet and “Charity by Brahms 
Nae ey : ‘ . os ‘ ompetent to teach the method There is not much Satie ; ’ ; 
school at Monteagle, Tenn.), I believe that for the past five , , ¢ He created an exceedingly favorable impression, confirm 
; : satisfaction in learning a method to the point of winning ’ é ; 
or six years I have had hardly one pupil who has not made . , , ; ng satisfactory estimates made of his artistic ability as 
‘ “ : ‘ ‘ : , acertificate in it if inquirers for it are to be told by the —° | ; : ; . Nie 
use of the Clavier in accordance with the Virgil method : . , F lisplayed earlier in the same week at a private New York 
é ; : giver of the certificate that there is no one living where a 
r the acquisition and perfection of technic. This fact ' , . ‘ " icale 
é : the possessor of the certificate resides who is really 
I regard as evidence that I meant what I said when ar sd “ : , , es to b res d refined bass. <« 
: j ‘ mpetent to teach the Clavier according to the correct 
ouncing that I approve of the Clavier and the Clavie : , ' : . e timbre and wide rang The v liz 
ee 7 led | method rhat sucl the common answer to inquirers oi aig ; . : tail 
nethod, and intended by so saying to give torce to my . . a . tior istrates that his schx ing has been thorough, whils : 
; eae ee ’ : : ”- for the method many excellent teachers who use and teach 5 ape } 
irther statement that I could not approve of the methods : “ : : nterpretat ' ate 1 and essentially 
: “tang he Clavier as an aid to the acquisition of piano technic, 
plans, ideas and courses in use at the various schools seg . e 28 sical temperament Mr. Tew evidence rama alent 
; P . ring and who hold certificates of their abilities, know to their ae ta é . 
unded and conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Virgil and the nd it would be interesting to hear him in a song recita 
, . ’ P : ’ sorrow : 
Clavier Company Those schools, without exception, make : . anna progt wherein the vers ty p t 
. Why this matter has been so little discussed in our dy taal ; : 
Zz te nic, execution, perlormance, gymnast n a ’ meee : might be displayed by the presentation o ntrasting els 
: musical journals I do not fully understand, for certainly ' ’ , 
¢ quality i eXpD s i \ e = ent t é S e rep \ 
: : : a great dea f interest has been aroused in the piano i 
ure, music are considerations of inferior 1 : , Though les ( t ‘ icceeding pers 
: : ‘ — teaching profession by the extensive advertising, the 
Of course, my remarks evoked criticism, and quickly . ° . . vor \ Song of Tr ’ erve 1g I 
- ; . : “startling claims and the wonderful brilliancy of per- 
e reported at idqua A e they | p | s , a . % y ntr B ( , gy 
ROY well 8 - ' : - formance displayed by a small proportion of the pupils 
vestigation My view ri mportance ot e study . at : ‘ ’ vility of expre . nd we inis vie 
F y “ trained by the Clavier method 3oth the pedagogical , 
t puag : ts ;' : St H s “Geb ‘ jually p 
‘ results the business methods of the Clavier schools 
Clavier as an aid in such study of mus are well known : y " 1 
ire matte ‘ ng much attention in t ynversation 
the ( larter Ve por ne I . : Mrs Ant 1 Sawy ng ~ é () \ 
1 I plat tez < Within a hor time | ve ‘ d = ; 
[| ve pu e me , , Braht ind Gaston Pat s \ es fleu This 
two of the most prominent t , . untry 
irl Clavier s i ptly ade a2 to iS W New Yor diet nd her 
. , aaa V e names ar \ wherever piar Ss studied . 
that I do not understand the purpose or use uf the Clavier sty ¥ : vor gain rea $ ‘ He 
“er "gk nd from whom I am glad seek instru n at ry ; , 
r the 1 ds « r S rioweve \ t = g dis{ \ mp ‘ 
nnot | 1 nm aft nu ig 1 Stne ! : 
unity—e ss the op ‘ 1“ d 
t least certain that I was ed u i ts ae . . ° t torce \ r p 
é : rvation tl the more they saw of the resu of 
ers nnect now est r \ \1 = . 1yed Car 
. r acl he less ey ked it I n nv d . 
Virgil’s “Found n Exe da g : ; ‘ I tter 1 ng aided greatly 
. t s udgment dq not procees I prejudice or 
y sugges wert lopted u vas t ¥ i , 2 past ‘ () rst (hur 
1 ealousy, and I am equally cor ed tl was unjust 14 
em that lsomels d presentation copy ' . \r. Howard 1 dw rar 1s desire 
s . $s app t the ( Vie tse ind ts possibD ties t : : 
rk with my name stamped on the side was given me as , p t est stand S ed by idmirable 
> 1 tellige y usec It got its force rely S a criticism 
soo! the book ( € pres Be ; : ; sic « e, t nce e cause of that 
: 2 the sults ev by those w ure n 
rea i n it S . hee ( . , s truly artisti 
tereste n the succes f the avier itself. and so mt 
thereof given publicly by Mr. Virgil hit ind by <gasantiers . adn — — ee 
1] : i ved by the | lems and cpportunities it presents j ; nl , ol 
i i t > t * ci ~*~ ‘ A € ¢ \ y ( c \ 1s 
, on = “Yr ‘i. aie elations 1 — : 
e Clavier Company by Mr. Virgil as a public urer ‘ : ; raj Ss. w t the neers from traditiona 
: - it study the | sa mus trument ; 
por he et ad t Y < I ights 
, , In a ul r I pr se cons ng the question 
é ted t he “ter \ paragraphs : . ‘ 
f ti Cl to C pany’ hool Sto whether ed a distir ve ( er method (sic), 
n l€ oft the avie ompany s scnool 
’ : _ ir and the relation which the ( lav er sh uld bear t piano Basso William E Harper. 
I have had class instruction from Mr. Virgil and private , : : : 
M . Be \ ( teaching r to produce the best results I want it This s wh good wor 
tior 1 b da Nir g avit te I 2 r | 2 { 
ind I have been using the Clavier with pupils, p ne u sabes hat | , ee Sy re ey et eee ving sung especially much the New Jersey cities, ir 
' din isses, for the past eight years, having cot and constant user of the Clavier and the Clavier method. [Pelaware & and a few press notices selected fron 
‘ LY HETT 1 ’ , ‘ 
ted one class of sevente members working simultane g Henry G. HANcHet many go to show the quality of his work 
(To be continued 
y ind a I sses Mr. H ¢ t an ent 1 ece He é 
I do not « 1e Clavier as anybody else erf 2 of extended rance. emoct 1 flexible 
. : iV s. ent conte ad of thos erect a ye , 
es. I should very ry to have it charged against Luigi Von Kunit . d ‘ 
. “1 ’ , . ’ WW amsport, Pa 
me that I teach t altogether as its promoters he second recital by the Kunits String Quartet will bs 
d Ithough I have no fault to find with a large part of given at the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburg, Pa., on Thursday Mr. Harper was gives — hin 
an d promulgate 2 ama cvening, December 20. umbers.—E1 g J Je ( 


the method as they exemp! fy 








LOUDON G. CHARLTON 
————— 
has the honor to announce a SPECIAL, TOUR of 
GEORGE ~ ; ea egy ew 
a) Geils Gale Ga te Gs & Ge 


P mental, systematic and logical musica! 

| education in a natural and pleasurable 
| . way. The apparatus required in teach- 
| ’ ing is patented, and obtainable only 
7 after taking the course of study The 

demand for teachers of this method is 

very great For particulars apply to 
MISS E. A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madison Ave., New York. 
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2 MUSIC METHOD. 

Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch- 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr.William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, 
London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in Americaand Europe 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








cera ia ti. 
OUSA and the members of his band are enjoy 

ing a short rest. At the expiration of the hol 

idays they will begin a tour which will reach 

from the Canadian line to the Gulf, from 
Texas to the Pacific Slope. In this vast area to be trav 
ersed nearly every town of importance will be visited. The 
indications foreshadow the most brilliant and successful 
tournée that Sousa’s Band has ever made in the United 
States. Fresh from their extraordinary successes abroad, 
the “March King” and his incomparable organization will 


be accorded a warm welcome wherever they go. The rep 


utation of Sousa’s Band was never so high, as it is at 
present; there never was so universal and sincere a desire 
to hear it 


history does not chronicle an achievement 


omparable to Sousa’s triumphal tour through Europe 


[he accomplishment rose to the dignity of international 
mportance. It was nothing less than an American tri 
umph. Previous to this invasion of the musical strong 
holds of the Old World, no musical organization from 
the United States ha 


tury, undertaken a tour through Europe 
nd 


1, within nearly a quarter of a cen 
The difficulties 


risks attendant upon such a tour were formidable 


enough to deter any manager from attempting it. They 
did not, however, deter Mr. Sousa. When he announced 
purpose to make this trip to Europe some of his 
friends questioned the possibility of his making the enter 
prise a success, and sought to dissuade him from the proj 
ect. They prophesied certain financial disaster. As soon as 
it was announced that Sousa’s Band had been appointed 
the “official American band at the Paris Exposition” the 
latter was settled, and it was planned that after the en- 
gagement at the Exposition was filled the band should visit 
1 number of cities in France, Germany, Belgium and Hol 


In accordance with intelligently thought out plans, John 
] 
' 


1 


Philip Sousa and his band of sixty-five musicians sai 
from New York April 25 on the American liner St. Paul 


On Saturday, May 5, the ba 


e¢ 








gave its first concert at 
he Grand Palais des Beaux Arts in the Exposition in the 


+} 


resence of thronging thousands. In the vast audience 


SOUSA ... 
European Triumph 


The make-up of Sousa’s Band is wholly different from 
that of any brass band in Europe. The following are the 
instruments employed: Two flutes, two piccolos, one first 
oboe, one second oboe, ten B flat clarinets, four second 
B flat clarinets, three third B flat clarinets, one E flat 
clarinets, two alto clarinets, two bass clarinets, ‘one 


English horn, three alto saxophones, one tenor saxo 








ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, BERLIN. 


phone, one baritone saxophone, one first bassoon, one 


second bassoon, one contra bassoon, one first horn, one 


second horn, one third horn, one fourth horn, one solo 


cornet, one first cornet, two second cornets, one first 
trumpet, one second trumpet, one first fluegelhorn, on 
second fluegelhorn, one first euphonium, one second 
euphonium, two first trombones, one second trombone, 
one bass trombone, four tubas, one bass drum, one small 
drum, tympani and bells. Some of these instruments, the 
alto clarinet and the saxophone, are unknown in Ger 











wel lany Fr h dignitaries, the officers of the Expo 
1 hundreds of enthusiastic Americans. The suc 
ss of the opening concert was brilliant in every respect 


his men were the recipients of unusual honors 





The 1 cI Ss were outspoken in their praise of the 
band and bestowed upon the leader many graceful eulo- 
giun For nearly two weeks the band gave concerts to 
tremendous audiences, whose enthusiasm was unbounded 


In connection with the ceremonies of the dedication of 


he American National Pavilion t 


he American band took 
a conspicuous part. Sousa was the hero of the hour. His 
ind far eclipsed all the other musical organizations at 
Both as 


‘omposer and conductor he was given the highest honors 





he Exposition. He and his men were lionized 


1 11 


Every American’s heart thrilled with pride. Sousa’s suc- 


ess was a national triumph. It was so regarded at home 
nda hy 1 
( road 


DEDICATION OF AMERICAN PAVILION MAY 12 SOUSA’S BAND. 


many. In Sousa’s Band they were heard there for the 
first time. 

The music critics of the leading Parisian journals de- 
voted much space to the concerts given by Sousa’s Band 
at the Exposition. They did not hesitate to pronounce the 
American band the greatest organization of the kind that 
had ever played in Paris. The complimentary notices they 
gave the “March King” would fill many columns of THE 
MusicaL Courter; indeed, this entire paper could not 
begin to hold them. From a mass of articles clipped from 
the leading newspapers of the city, the following will 
serve to show how brilliant was the engagement at the 
Paris Exposition: 

The climax of enthusiasm was reached when the heart lifting mel- 
ody of “The Stars and Stripes Forever” was given with the dash 
ind precision that this famous organization is capable of. The 
last note was the signal for a tremendous outburst of cheering 


in which persons of many nationalities joined. A turbaned Arab 
sitting close to the kiosk gravely nodded his head in appreciation 
while two Chinamen in flapping robes excitedly waved their um 
brellas.—Paris Herald. 

Mr. Sousa and his excellent musicians are fairly the fad of the 
celebrating capital.—Le Journal des Debats 

A triumphal success! Just think of it! Sousa, the great Sousa, 
with his curious gestures and his breast a constellation of medals; 
Sousa consecrated in Paris!—Le Cri de Paris 


The élite band, directed with genuine authority by John Philip 
Sousa, earned a great success, The sonority of is admirable 
phalanx is very agreeable, and the equilibrium between the variou 
instrumental groups is perfect.—L’Instrumenta 

Sousa’s Band gave a marvelous open air concert in front of the 
Opera House (July 4). The band is composed of consummate art 
ists and their playing indicates perfect cohesion. It is a veritable 
treat for all connoiseurs to listen to this celebrated orchestra, and 


its early departure is a cause for regret.—La Rampe 





Sousa is in Paris and his concerts have begur rhe re par 
ticularly interesting because of the composition and the special 
talents of the orchestra, in which the clarinets and the brass de 
velop unusual strength, and as to the programs, which are selected 

the most evident electicism.—e Gil Blas 

The reputation of the Sousa tand is a great neé America 

usic is interpreted with extraordinary « Le Monde Musical 

After filling an eleven days’ engagement at the Pari 


Exposition, Sousa’s Band started on a tour through Bel 
gium. At Brussels and Liege it was greeted by immense 
crowds and most enthusiastically received. The succes 
of the concerts in the musical cities of Belgium may be 


inferred from the subjoined newspaper notices 


The Sousa Band attains a degree of sonority, a marvel power! 
such as we have no idea of here In clearness I ite n 
imity f precision, the ind is 1 les t ng I Me 
Liege, Belgiurn 

The bance t is certa | r 
who play with an ensemble er € ex rd 1 know 

en necessary ! vy t \ extr € 

tl t effort, to atta emend tor " J r Lieg 


It ca t be denied that few band If 
t tar bands attained < perfec n i 1 
their concerts There are artist { the first k } i 1 
rt of which we kr ng I 1 Lies I Re 
gium 
heir musical exe r listing tne n ¢ 
mble an. irreproa ble prec diversity f 
ne, wih« altogether exce ' j make 
sith striking skil rhe 1 I I i rit nd 
refinemer the b ‘ } . r P Ponuhiaeer 





overture the violin passages were negotiated wit ich extraordinar 
agility by the clarinets that it seemed as if such might have been 





Wagner’s intent.—La Gazette, Liege 
Admirable sonority, the brasses in particular, great precision and 
finish in execution, a perfect discipline which gives to the ensemble 
a character altogether military—these are the qualities which are 
immediately noticeable in the musicians from the United State 
Along with the fine quality of tone produced there is the virtuosity 


of the players to be praised.—La Chronique, Brussels, Belgium 
Berlin. 


The first concert given by Sousa’s Band in Germany 
was in the New Royal Opera House, Berlin. There was 
a universal desire to hear the American band and com 
pare it with the great military bands of Germany, and 
Sousa was welcomed by such a gathering of music lovers 


bled in the New Royal Opera 


as had never hf 
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House. The welcome was more than cordial, it was en 


thusiastic and sincere. For eight days Sousa’s Band was 
the sensation in the German capital. As will be seen from 
the following press notices, Sousa’s success in Berlin was 
a repetition of his triumph in Paris: 
rhe band’s performances are splendidly finished, and bear testi- 
ony to the circumspection and the understanding of its excellent 
leader.—I ntelligenz-Blatt 


He is really with us now in Berlin, the American Wizard, Sousa, 





the composer and legally protected inventor of the “‘Washington 
Post.” He comes as a conqueror and as a hero at the head of an 


irmy rigidly obedient to every turn and twist of his baton, eager 





of the brass, never blatant, boisterous, but always the smoothest The band wor 
intonation, the most delicate shading, the richest tone volume rhe tone and 
general impressions from technical and musical points of view were div s—ever 
such as satisfied every true lover of music Dresdener Anzeiger f mu Fraenk 
Dresden, Germany. 

Ar t rt P 
Sousa’s concert was an unblemished success. The technical r : 
tuosity of the musicians, and the high intelligence and musician nds 


sensitiveness, the spirited interpre 
varieties of expressiveness of the « 
tioned. The satisfying tone moder 
with delight to the 
piayed only by string orchestras 


Germany 


The performances of the Sousa 


traordinary technic, superb precision and unison 


effects possess indescribable charm 


tative pow 


xce 


ation 


band’s performance 


Dres¢ 


Ban 


All 


namic vivacity, rhythmical precision and : 


ent « 


mak 


lener 


d are 


the 


am 


er and well 


onductor must 


es it possible 


of compositions 
I 


N 


©ome ol 


peritormances 


del 


accuracy 


and a satisfying 


smoothness 


in 


the 


full 


nissimo to the 


most 


majestic 


forte, such 


range 


as oF 


from the fin 


ily a band of 


n 


stinguished 


eas 


with the extreme quality of its forces, is in a j tior 


Schwaebischer Merkur, Stuttgart, Germany 


The sharp discipline and correctness of the instrumental unison 





are as wonderful as the high technical sk and intelligence nd 
taste with which every member of the | 1 

Ihe round, warm tone and its fine soft: r t be qualified ex 
traordinary. Mr. Sousa has established a band with a tone quality 


such as it is unlikely a rival can be found,—Neueste Nachri 


Dusseldorf, Germany 
































rhe most prising characteristic { the Sousa Band is the a 
st incredible d pline ch govert and e al te “‘e 
h” precision of its playing.—Tageblatt, Mayence, Germat 
Ihe performances of the band show fir ed pre n in attach 
. . nerh ensemh! snd what s part r reeable wonderft 
THE CONCERT HOUSE, HAMBURG. on . ~ oe, Vow © I — y 38 , Buse 
irity of tone production in the bras Neueste Naclt hten, M 
. nict Germar 
nquer or with him in the battle of music. But it was 
ory that perched upon their banners. Praiseworthy is the purity : 
f intonation of this brass band.—Montags Zeitung I r binat f e band 5 art 
rprising blending f ‘ ] re! but . 
encounter The sweetne < ‘ ling 
Ss ng r j es 1 different fron e German b " ed ediate tte : 
> ' ‘ WA 
s of the N R ( t r Sousa knows how to le the absence { the deafening nds t rather the esence we 
r i ‘ } 1 s not possessed by { 10st er nting pianissir aoe ' re nding 
rybody. In enses , band obeys its leader with 4, gens wuished the S ) , ‘ 
e and intimate ur Die P Z Baden-Baden, Germat ‘ D 
Z ‘ T) 
ever ver of which is an artist, A body of ton roduced of extraordir engt t 
f r r rr n, tone coloring and cians are artists and the var gr ents are per 
' ' 
lering the € xtensive repertory, re disciplined The extr jinary s , tack ar ‘ 
ble tl rk f ment. so « is the production of e brass re g g N g Stutte 
ensemble I ‘ n Ame S and = his have’) Germany — 
r ke (5 n 1 es 
Phe . ges iffling ghtne 1 ] f It 
“ . : st barbar wer ness r all the n clans are r > R 
Whe , 
ere is never the ghtest d fr \ : 
e ge ‘ r r Here were no sentimenta Cologne, Gern 
trifle r feminine coqueteries t thoroughly masculine music “ t r F fort | i 
Yesterc S Ss we ed back great enthusiasm. The Mr. Sousa s trained his men the ghest gree A 4 ( r 
ern I . g behind Sousa men.—Morgen Post ensemble ng.—Koelnische Zeitung, ¢ gne, Germany on 
After a highly successful engagement in the Gert { 
ipital, Sousa’s Band sited Hamburg, Bremen, Hat er Sousa has his extr , 9 . 
. 
CROWD LISTENING TO SOUSA’S BAND, ESPLANADE DES INVALIDES, PARIS. 
Halle, Leipsic, Nuremberg, Wurzburg, Munich, Bad Nau with wonderfully rhythmical sharpness and military precision, and band prove N 
. . ; orm s i ate : tic and musicall tain dire« blatt, Mun ( 
heim, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Wiesbaden, Cologne and_ its performances indicate the energetic ar usically certain att, 
F . , tion of the leader.—Buerger Zeitung, Dusseldorf, Germany 
Aix-la-Chapelle. A succession of orations were accorded 
; rhe fort S I l 
— rg ‘ . . ‘ -eme , , : 
the leader and his band, and the newspapers teemed with The perfection with which the Americans acquitted themselves feeling a ’ 
their praises. Below are given extracts from some of the merited the almost endless ovation accorded them. The quality of Hallesc Ze g, Halle-a-S., ¢ 
most important newspapers in Germany. These chronicle sweetness and the fusion of the instruments are absolutely remark 
. abl *Renres ouse » ade any. 
a succession of triumphs able.—L’Express (Mulhouse), Baden-Baden, Germany 
= rt style t t XK 
Mr. Sousa has surprised Germany with the artistic success of these — . ; . 
r wer xecuted the } 
concerts. The band has been brought to an artistic perfection such Sousa knows how to interest and how to stimulate, and that I nikf M 
1 a rankturt-a Cermany 
as musicians and conductors here declare is to be found in no other yjty is not possessed by everybody. In ensemble playing the band 
existing band.—General Anzeiger, Leipsic, Germany. obeys its leader with rare and intimate unison.—Die Post, Berlin 
— Germany. The softness of the tones 
[here is strict discipline, with its consequence of astonishing ac _ elopment with gr ‘ 1 
curacy in ensemble playing. Then the wonderful soft, noble tone Sousa and his band carried the hearts of Nuremberger tor gested the tempered power of er 
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virtue of the band was wonderfully effective. 


and tone 


ere, even 


Germany. 


of the band aside from the technical 
extraordinary smoothness of its tone 
of its basses, the like of which one 

1 German military band.—Mainzer An 
uccess was but a repetition of what 
he press notices below tell 

‘ essed at an open air concert. 

1 performance by a harmony 


BURGER PARK, 








BREMEN. 
g f c yn Nieuwe 
ften de t whether an organ 
1 It n be truly s hat 
the leaders! ind 
1 extraordina ture 
Haarlem, Holland 
ed earts of a ster 
ng tone of the band, most 


to be admired is the skill of the performers. The ensemble is ex- 


cellent, and the conductor knows how to control his men.—Het 
Nieuwsblad voor Nederlands, Amsterdam, Holland. 
The band is of the first class—a genuine harmony orchestra. The 


tone is beautiful, and on account of the strong discipline, the large 
number of performers and the thorough rehearsals the well chosen 
The Hague, Hol 


program offered a rare treat.—Haagsche Courant, 


land. 

After completing the tour through Belgium, Germany 
and Holland, Sousa’s Band returned to Paris and filled 
engagement, which was even more successful 
The band played at the dedication of the 


a second 
than the first. 
\‘Vashington Monument, and on July 3 resumed its daily 


concerts at the Exposition. The next day, Independence 


Day. the band was signally honored. In the morning 
it participated in the ceremonies in connection with the 
unveiling of the Lafayette Monument. On this occasion 


for the first time, was played Sousa’s new march, “Hail 


Spirit of Liberty.” After these the 


-orted 
Garde Republicaine and the entire American Guard from 


th 
ie 


ceremonies 
the 


the 


band, 


esc by a mounted detachment of famous 


Exposition, paraded through the principal thorough 


iares of Paris, being the first American organization to 


which this honor had ever been accorded. In the afternoon 
Sousa and his band gave a grand concert of American mu 
the 


serenaded 


Exposition to 
the 


on the Esplanade des Invalides in 
] 


sic 


10,000 people, and subsequently American 
In the evening Sousa 
Place de 
ntre of Paris. and for the second time that day the police 


the 


\mbassador at his official reception 
gave a three hours’ concert in the Opera, the 


stopped all traffic on grand boulevards for Sousa 
There were at least 40,000 people massed around the beau 
tiful music pavilion that had been built for the occasion 
ind the enthusiasm throughout the night knew no bounds 

After completing four weeks of concerts at the Exposi 
the band returned to Germany, playing a second en 
at the New Royal House Berlin 


German cities visited second were 


Mannheim, Heidelberg, 


n, 
Opera in 
the 
S 


gement 


Other on tour 


Mayence, Strassburg, Stuttgart 





,aden-Baden, Frankfurt, Magdeburg. Cassel, Dusseldorf 
ind Cologne. Crossing the frontier into Holland the band 
gave ten days of concerts in Amsterdam, The Hague 
Breda, Haarlem, Utrecht, Nymwegen and Armheim, clos 





ng the European tour at Amsterdam on August 26, before 
I of Indus 


the largest audience ever assembled at the Palace 











SOUSA AND HIS BAND, HAMBURG, GERMANY, [MAY 30, 


1900, 





try. The organization sailed for home from Southampton 


on September 1, 


































on the American liner St. Louis 


Engaged for the Glasgow Exhibition. 


For some time the managers of the International Ex- 
hibition to be held at Glasgow, Scotland, next year, have 
Mr 


\ few days ago a contract was signed, and the 


been negotiating with Sousa for a four weeks’ en 


gagement 


band will 


sail for England the latter part « 


f next Sep 





PLAYING ‘‘THE STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER" 

AT THE EXPOSITION. 
ember After filling a ynth’s engagem« e Glas 
gow Exhibition the band will make a tour through Great 
Britain, retu g to America a few days before Christmas 
Sousa’s Band w sta n New York the 3d of next 
nonth, on a g tour, during which s 160 es will 
e visited 
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Sr. Lovrs, Mo.."December 15, 1900 \ria, Ganymed S 
' ee , Madame S Heink and ‘ 
week ju past | been a delightful and 
2 (,roup of Songs 
mportant one in musical affairs. Every night Die Junge Nonne S 
me inter ng 1 4 event has taken Wohin S 
ace, and have beer very exce Wie Ein Griissen Me 
Madame S imann-Heink 
ent na G ‘ L’Apor r D 
ppren S 
ided every performances nd e people St. | Orchestra 
| sho the pt t ire d beautifu , aa , 1 
— aie their Sada < : “ : : On the whole the concert was very enjoyabic Chere 
1 art by their ready attendar d le nd gener a 7 , “ 
ee dr isgiee: »- Sorry Aine , were no blunders to mar the general excellence, and Mr 
] > ll o to si ‘ } ' <S tem ts te the 2 F : : 
oe It all gos # eee oe ae Ernst, by the grace of God, behaved himself in a 
mitre 1otwithstanding, that this city is willing to suy ; z : , ; 
as : vii 4 ughly satisfactory and gentlemanly manner However 
port and encourage good mus bu © music mast fault may be found with the program. It wa non 
good” and it must be performs y the est art . , 
. nous Almost every number on it wa f ibre ch 
l I I inner 
icter, and there was not variety enoug 
J J 1 
. Phe rehe 1 was at its be n the Wag dS 
y () 
On 7 7 © g, Dec . Saéns numbers [hese were bea ully g espe y 
\ , » o 5 
ning ‘ C1 Bev n pub . ‘ itte where e dreamit i the Wa 
j h] ’ ’ 
a A i proves as enjoyadic as any reproduced most adequately L’Apprent Sorciet 
if \ Ss , ; 
see CVE PULSE : good hou vas IN by Paul Dukas, was one of the most rt ngs we 
| ' 
ee ae -_* = s aoe we we ive eve heard It was terri ! ] il 
numbers how any such conglomeration of cat calls and tin-par 
y Fe T Re ’ egerT wre ‘ ] m * i . 
u praise Gc Erne R. Kroeg Haueror, al ‘semble work ever found its way into the choral symp! 
a Bawets i neal (teite I: Aacemmes : 
he Mor g Ch il Clul The Midsun repertory Something was w g ew ; g 
) S laccahr was er with fir effect ‘ eal 
Day Jad 3 : powers that be It is earn y | g 
’ } } + | y . ee 
. - . = KING Wlil ever again be infl cted r | 
\ revi tl e colun t : 
‘ icw re t c i ffending pub 
me, a 1 = 5 én ry 3 The next concert will be the grand old “Messiah” on 
p n } rd {rs Os r Rollman takir t] rt of th . ‘ . 
_— and, M ar Bollman taking the | “ Thursday evening, December 27. Mrs. Seabury | 
A sta Set ee ee ee mart of the Child : : 
M J — . \\ ri prano Mrs A\delai Jarue I ito; G ge H 1 
\ 4 ' 
( > t r 1 
W. A ; , er Charles W. ¢ I ne 1 ¢ es Galloway 
r nl nm was g er y M > ver Miss g ist. w 
4 St sf ' 
\lice Pettengill and Charles G ; , e piano ‘i 
. . 
2 res} veiy , ; ; , 

oO Ss or t (Jade s \ 
pa were in the best | é ma ‘ re w Alfred G. Robyn's concerts at the 1 ida 
was given with an at f gl P em fternoon continues to be popular as ever Mr. Robyn, 
The Morning Choral is the only choru women’s voices n last Tuesday evening, gave a very enjoyable organ ré 
; ny importance it ; - amiod hoped for at the | Presbyterian Church, Henc Ky 
hem in their worl ind all prais yestowed n Mr Oae 

oO } h ler ] 13 . , > 
K cate what he ; Pia Prof t Waldauer, one of the founders of the Bee 
2 Ae thoven Conservatory in this city, and one of the oldest 
On Thursday evening, December 13, the ¢ horal Syn ! capable and best known musicians here, died the early 
phony Society gave the second concert of the seaso:z part of this wee His loss will be keenly felt in all mus 
It was an artistic progran 1 the famous contralto, ¢al circles 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, was 


the soloist An ®aege 


. . / . - Imost , 1 _ 
immense audience wa : oe eer ae Ihe Amateur Orchestra gave a splendid concert Wednes 
+1 Odeon being occupied , : : ah. 
he Oceon being occupied day night at the Union Club 
The program was as follows 
> AG 
Overture, Manfred Schumann 
Orchestr Homer Moore gave his first pupils’ concert in his studio 
l tus) Mozart , . , 
\rai, Vitellia “se ‘ iad ; at the Odeon Friday evening, December 14. There was 
\ me S eink . 
n attendanc ee Sos the relatives and feiende 
Charfreitags Zauber, ¢ i} Ss I Wagner n attendance a great number of the relatives and friend 


toc Ok part and the beauti 


{ the pupils of Mr. Moore who te 








“The Supreme Master of the ’Cello.” 
(HAMBURGER NACHRICHTEN.) 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
_st__ 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Mr. ARTHUR WHITING, 


Western Tour, January, 1901. 
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Dr. PAUL KLENGEL, 


Conductor GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ. 
Coaching in OPERA and ORATORIO, 
Interpretation of GERMAN LIEDER, 
HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT 


Studio: 160 East 7ist Street, NEW YORK. 
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ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 
Heads of Departments: ALBERTO JONAS, Piano; ELSA von GRAVE- JONAS, Piano; 
MAURICE de VRIES, Voice; HENRI ERN, Violin ; F. L. ABEL, Cello; N. J. COREY, 
Organ; JEAN Van der VELPEN, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 


Catalogues mailed free. Address F. L.. ABEL, Secretary. 
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17 BEACON STREET, } 


One of Miss Clara Munger’s pupils, Mrs. Roy Barnes, 


1f Hartford, Conn., made a great sensation at a recent 
Gloucester concert with her singing of “Dich Theure 
Halle Those who were present could not say enough 
about the splendid style with which Mrs. Barnes sang. 
Her voice is a remarkably beautiful one, which she uses 


A musician who assisted at the con- 
with 


with ease and finish 


cert writes: “In years I have not heard a soprano 
It 


such a timbre.” is expected that Mrs. Barnes will sing 


at several concerts during the season. 


Heinrich Schuecker was one of the soloists at a recent 
oncert in West Newton. 
Irs. Caroline Shepard sang at Webster early in the 


month “In a Persian Garden,” being given under the di- 
rection of Walter S. G. Kennedy, of Worcester. The per- 
formance was under the patronage of Spaulding Bartlett 


and wife, F. A. Brown and wife, George F. Hart and wife, 
Josiah Perry and wife, the Misses Slater, E. G. Parsons 
and wife, C. P. Davis and wife, A. J. Bates and wife, Max- 
well Carrington and wife, Jesse Prescott and wife, T. K. 
Bates and wife and Mrs. W. J. Larchar. 


Miss Willey, piano pupil of James W. Hill, has recently 


given recitals in Exeter and New Market, N. H., and is to 
be heard in Haverhill and Portsmouth in the near future. 
Ibreth Cross is giving a series of musicals 


Mrs. Anne Gi 


studio in the Pierce Building this winter. One will 


take place this afternoon at 1:30 o'clock, advanced pupils 


hh wd 
nearG 


Those that have already been given are of a 
[ and execution than is generally 
titals. Mrs. Cr 
hem being Miss Gertrude Belcher, who will 

J In addi 
studio, Mrs. Cross 


teaches all 





oss has some very talented 





shortly 





professional début 


n to her large class in the Boston 
: 


es to Providence every Wednesday, where she 

















day 
M. B. W , pupil of Homer A. Norris, is publishing a 
e berceuse, Eventide,” and a light piano piece, both 
p ns to be issued this month 
Mr. Tucker’s third concert will be given on December 
i7, when H W Parker’s new work, “A Wanderer’s 
Psalm,” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise’ will be 
given with full chorus and orchest The soloists will be 
Miss Gertrude Miller and Mrs. Grace Tripp, soprano; Mrs 
Helen Hunt, contralto; B. W. Hobbs and Frederick Smith, 
ten and Ericsson Bushnell, bass 
i ten gave the ninth recital in his series of stand 
works Steinert Hall on Monday evening be- 
fo ge Ice Mr. Faelten again displayed his 
ec ind his fine taste in interpretation, and 
\ S pplauded. Mrs. Reinhold Faelten’s 
ductory 1 ere fu f interest and were much 
PI ited g was a follows: 
Sonat E major I s, N .. Beethoven 
N e, ( 8 Chopin 
Now ( Chopin 
Fas ngsschw k Wier Schumann 
I Grat Sor ( Weber 
Mada Sz ka s been engaged for the concert 
be given by the Be n Women’s Orchestral Society, 


AMERICAN TOUR 


The Young German Pianiste. 
Solc_Managemcat : CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


Miss Priscilla White had a recital of her pupils on Mon- 
day evening, December 17. Miss White will sing at a 
private musical in Commonwealth avenue in January. 

Louis C. Elson’s new book, “Shakespeare in Music,” 
is criticised at length by Henry Austin Clapp in the Bos 
ton Daily Advertiser. In part he says: 

“L. C. Elson’s new book, ‘Shakespeare in Music,’ is 
worthy of its interesting theme and its brilliant author. 
The appeal of the volume is to all students of Shakespeare, 
whether amateurs of music or not, and to all students of 
music, whether lovers of Shakespeare or not. 

“The dedication is ‘to Prof. James Geikie, LL.D., D.D., 
Ee See Edinburgh University, with cordial remem- 
brance of many pleasant conferences on this and kindred 
topics.’ The first object of the book, as set forth in the 
preface, is ‘to show how closely the great poet allied him- 
In the fourteen chapters which 


of 


self’ to the art of music. 
make up the 344 pages of the volume this object is attained 
with admirable fulness and precision, yet with agreeable 
succinetness and refreshing speed. ‘The Musical Side oi 
the Poet,’ ‘The Instruments Mentioned by Shakespeare,’ 
‘The Musical England in Shakespeare’s Time,’ 
‘Shakespeare's Music,’ 
‘His Dances, Bacchanalian Songs, Ballads and Lyrics,’ 
‘Hlis Musical Influence’—these, generically, are the themes, 


Life of 
Knowledge and Appreciation of 


treated with a suitable minuteness of detail, which is never 
suffered to degenerate into mere cataloguing or concord- 
ance work. 

“The reviewer has but glanced at a few of the points in 
this remarkable book, which is a very treasure house of 
industrious learning and of sound, wise and illuminating 
comment. The volume is beautiful as a specimen of the 
bookmaker’s art, and concludes with an index which ap 


pears to be almost perfect, and will surely be of much 
service to the student.” 

C. S. Cornell announces that he will give a series of 
three classic song recitals, in the new Wakelin Hall, cor 


ner of Maple and Dwight streets, Holyoke, on the follow 


ing afternoons: Tuesday, November 27; Tuesday, Decem 


ber 11, and Tuesday, December 18 

At the New England Conservatory of Music, on 
Wednesday evening, December 12, a recital was given by 
students of the advanced classes, who will also give the 


concert on the 1gth. 

A unique concert was given on the evening of December 
16, in Webster Hall, East Boston. It was an evening of 
“Old Jewish Melodies,” given in connection with the pub- 
lic celebration of the “Feast of Lights.” The celebrants 

Rev. H the Baldwin 
Synagogue, and a choir of boys and men 

George Devoll, tenor, and Edwin Isham, baritone, who 

have made a reputation in both concert and drawing room 


were Halpern, cantor of Place 


work in London and Paris are to give a recital in Steinert 
Hall soon after Christmas 

At Hall 
concert will be given by and for 
\id Society. The program will be given by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, pianist; Mme. Juliette Corden, soprano; 
Edwin Isham, baritone; J. Wallace Goodrich, organist, 
and an orchestra of forty-five players, conducted by B. J. 


to-morrow (Sunday) evening, a 


the the Musi 


Symphony 
benefit of 


cians’ 


Lang. 

Madame Alexander-Marius will give a French song re- 
cital at Steinert Hall January 2 

John Jewett Turner will be one of the soloists at the 
concert to be given in Union Hall on the roth 


The new opera “Der Bundschuh,” by Josef Reiter, pro- 
duced at the Hofoper, Vienna, is praised more for its text 
Dr describes as lacking 


than its music, which Botstiber 


all individuality. 
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CINCINNATI, December 15, 1900. 
week 

soloist Teresa Carrento and the following Scandi- 
navian program: 


HE second Symphony concert this offered as 


Symphony in B flat, No. 2, op. 15 Svendsen 
Concerto in A minor, for piano and orchestra, op Grieg 
Teresa Carrefio 
Rhapsody in F, No. 1, op. 17 Halle: 

Music to Adolf Paul’s drama, King Christian I! Sibe 
The symphony is certainly a very beautiful one. It has 
a classic form, but the flavor of the music is from the 
North. Particularly fascinating and sparkling is the inter 
mezzo, which takes the place of the usual scherzo I do 


not think that in the entire domain of symphony musi 
anything has been written more buoyant with pleasure 
and rollicking 
the manner 
The allegro (first movement) is a trifle heavy 
It lacks the 
But if there are any shortcomings in the com 


alter 


skips along, not 
with human, life-like 


and uninter 


with humor. It 


of fairies, but gayety 


esting in its thematic development strength 
of ideas 
position itself, they are more than compensated for in the 
last 
Svendsen 
Nor is the 
this estimate 
oring. 

Mr. Van der Stucken is to be 


of the 


movement, which shows how complete a master 


and the 
be 


is of thematic resources development 


second movement (adagio) t« overlooked in 


It is a gem in sentiment and beauty of col 


congratulated upon his 
interpretation symphony—it was clear, well defined 


and scholarly. He had evidently studied the composition 
in all its bearings—had become thoroughly imbued witl 
its spirit and character, and was able to impress the or 
chestra with his ideas. He conducted with his usual et 

ergy and confidence. The contrasts were fine, moving up 
to several climaxes. In tone coloring effe Mr. Var 
der Stucken is a master, and in this resp here were 
touches of high art in the different movements | 


in the sec 


The 


ond movement, which was given an exquisite 


symphony woodwind did pleasing work 


delineation 


Pe rhaps even a better test of the orchestra came in the 
Grieg Concerto. Its technical difficulties are by no meai 
few. Yet the ensemble with Madame Carrefio at the 
piano was held perfectly. It was precise work—every 
thing fit closely. The best of understanding obtained be 
tween soloist and orchestra, and from beginning to the 
close both were in close sympathy with the composition 
The attack was the promptest 

In the Hallén and Sibelius numbers two novelties were 


offered that were much appreciated. Both have the dis 


tinct earmarks of the Norwegian school. The Rhapsody 
is really a succession of scenes, picturing a hunt—a gen 
uine bit of program music, ingeniously treated and en 
hanced by some bits of exquisite coloring. In the shad 
ing and finesse of nuances the orchestra did itself proud 
Technically difficult and weird in impressions is the 
music of Sibelius. The Norwegian coloring and general 
character are always in evidence; but these are intensified 


Such 
fitful 


to the highest degree in the final Ballade, A minor 


strange rhythms, such rhapsodic phrases, such 
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changes and harmonic combinations are seldom put into on Thursday evening, December 13, when the following his department. A ior { the country are represented 





























the woof and web of orchestral composition. That the program was presented: n the enrollment this year, very superior talent is evinces 
orchestra succeeded in imparting to it all its weirdness Priests’ March, Athalia Mendelssohn by many of th idents and serious and earnest work 
and individuality of character redounds much to its praise Aeolian pipe orgar being done by th Signor Gort in able rp 
Carrefio was welcomed with unbounded enthusiasm, Hope Blooms in Spring Ric f assistants—his brother, Romeo Go Miss Otilic 
Separation ™ . . f ; . 
for she is a great favorite in this city. It would be sim- Woman's Love aie Dickerscheid and Fred. J. Hoffmann and Ernest Hale 
ply repeating what has been so frequently written to go Mrs. Leightor ill of whom teach his method. This uniformity of metl 
nto any detailed criticism concerning her playing. There Romance Mend Lisa ontributes much to the ex e! the department 
. . . : M S 
] S yne Carre me who has so much of the strength, 
but « . sic ew ( 2 t gt It Was Not § Be . DAG ‘ 
. torce and vitalit ‘ t last le and “a a th 3 . ; ’ i 
rce and vitality of the n uline and yet can have ey te Carrinais oes be the pismo soloist at th 
genuine delicacy of her sex. Her fire and impetuosity are Wow Fair Art 17 A idl coined dix wn S o Or sa i aati 
1S ding. She is ver at a loss to b qual to th Mr. Rek 
transcending She i neve i 4 r i i tile , 4 © AG 
orchestra. Her playing was massive and vital. Her cor . 
: 7 r I \ Br . = . 
- trol of dynamics is absolute. Wonderful was her playing co) « . An exce prog was g by stud 
- ‘ _ . ) ty t the 
of the difficult cadenza of the first movement. She played M Deviscs irious depart e ( g M at their rec 
two encores—the “Butterfly Etude” of Chopin and a com Impromptu R Saturday after ! Immediately re il Pr 
) \ S C] lec ed t Ode Avil s his D 
position by Liszt I Van eve ired the 1 I ga is su 
2» AC — ; _ — , . Longielow I was the ul i serie ol ture 
Definite information comes about the great success My Pte ia . he fae gical pon Eng er re give! Mr. Van (¢ t 
which Hugo Kupferschmid, violinist, had recently in his M Leight O©ac 
London concert \ few of the press notices and criti nnhauser Song, Evening Star 
Wo f A g ] \g Ne é ‘ 
cisms will be of interest a 
; | i he Pe dt i eH \ nM alter 
The ne H I } 
} t nee S iH P 3 they gave « 1 erious training and rre ds SAG 
. He | , M Ste n, W was assisting I é ly y M M e B 
‘ ‘ 1 € lt > 
. : LICTILE pu} R Gorn I 4 g Ud Tuesday 
: ele d Be 
l ‘a " DAE LD S W y ¢ g, De 
wa pre g 
rk I ‘ t Ir. K t Corinne M e Law ga vO song fr als e | 9 J). A. Hi N 
. ; 
rt ng reserve we Na la Assembly H: Odd Fy vs’ Temp he ast < these 
. H ng more : ‘ ] an r 
; * ' ad , Wednesday aiternoon, December 12. offering the following 
t wanting in bread f style and pr r a very me “ t - ’ : : 
ae Getto Da bias etl 1 program: A Perry Averill Pupil. 
lifficultice f the tw ncert ere tossed off t nsur te Norwegian Shepherd Song req O clody, 16th cent RANK EATON ee made prot I 
ease l < Time t n, D c ¥ Ariett i Canar . . 
O, Can Ye Sew ¢ , ( iin lébut on Thursday er! n, D mber 13, at tl 
I tr neert g for t t Swe Song (from a Dalekarian D ‘ tud ] t r, Perry Aver 220 West Fifty-nintl 
Hugo | 1 St. J H 1 nig H n R S 7, I , o 7 ep 
D S 
‘ re — : : ‘ g M WwW 
ele Hark, Hark I S - 
I { Ded , N. J H ] y progfa 
1 ‘ x ! il I W “V re rt g WwW f 
r I ed la I 
| r ( e | g Me R t r H , 
j g k i D Que ‘ 1 
November 28 The Nig g H 1 Promr r n A \1 
What Pity Is Akin 7 Honk g é r Jer 
le 
He ] rhe S D 
He g G \ ye 
He | Rose ‘ 
F i Vi ~ | N 
R \ ‘ \ . “ 
jua Mrs | Ww S¢ ull 
° ¥ T) ( N 
, agg » € i re, re é I preta n I I 
— “ee g. Few 1 r { ‘ Ny S 
nb I | ~ ce g Ss re re, SS he ~ 
I P y g Hue Kupfe eve g ¢ ng the Q g 
’ I S e Me rep sentec ind eit t« De Sie Ss equa ( | i 
le hn i Bee ver neert 1 m t ‘ round ar ] é ai 
“P oi ‘ o Cliche. Mevenins ! expressing every variety of human emotion and passior Amy Robie’s Engagements. 
i th ‘ . ~ 
na } y y ¢ rr rr. n +h + a tal ¢ ] 
and r repe ry 1 the tw recitals overed a very 
; ; Iss M ROBIE. t young violinist 
Another newcomer Hugo Kupferscht ; t of wide field. To her charm as a singer she add ; ISS AMY } if inist, 1 
\ r y - . wna ¢ ne 9 ’ e e 
H g We Gaze Nove: Good Nig of A Ir y g ¢ , : 
rradi ( \ . % \ V \ 
' = | | H w! 
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rhe P ert ‘ iw ie ‘ ‘ M Her s \ le | t I 4 de 
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} AG bz N I | o 
k r . . r 
é ! M } k rheo Swa the Vv \J vy nig d Very few pe ard 
: a H Ss H ible a held a conierence with the Mus Fes | s. In the su f u I b ing 
Morning Leader, N evening he was present at the s re ex ¢ y l ving extract 
’ . on 4 
pressed ms¢ pleased The two wo 1 se ot Hag 
As an exan t g . . 7 is 
ent of the M i < Daily N preparation re ne Ba B mir Mass nd César c \ 
. . ¢ \ R | 
Nove S Franck’s “The B udes ‘ 
D M H ‘ | Ss ( 
©a® 2 Ae 
Interesting in several respects was the second recital Albino Gorno, principal of the piano department of the 
given by pupils of Oscar J. Ehrgott at Aeolian Hall College of Music, is much pleased with the prosperity of rn later 
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will be unanimity among the auditors, viz 


orehestral virtuosity of Richard Strauss, 


admiration. But this 


mitted, it is much less easy to determine the 


The execution of the two new 


d the impassioned question of “program 


again rals¢ I 


literary explanations; 


Mr 


lustrated “Till Eulenspiegel” 


re its indispensable guide 
il the Ger 


and translated 








Ives to unravel their signification 





certain 
very cc mplicat d, 
the 


nitiation- 


must have been the one which 
und in writing thet 


evel as 


It demands an 


iborious work. 
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f these symphonic poems, which pass over so many sub 
jects, ideas and sensations 


music.’ 


Nietzsche, the philos 


pher ir hus Spake Zarathustra,” wanted also to illus 
trate “D Quichotte,” and express symbolically in “The 
Life of a Hero” the struggle of the contrary elements, 
naterial and spiritual, which divide humanity. One con- 
ceives that to understand like works it is necessary io 
eize all the composer's intentions. One trembles in 
hinking of the agitation which they must throw upon 
the listeners, who without an explanatory program would 


It 
yleasure to be found in listening to them 
a very keen, a little unhealthy one 
composer 


a re ally 


With the great musicians we perceive many things: a 
picture, an aspect of nature, a sentiment, a passion, a 
figurative idea, and, above all, we receive the very impres 

n which they were able to reveal by these inspiratory 
ubjects. But when a composer pretends to illustrate the 
hapters of a book in employing sounds, difference of 

ne ymphonic developments which have to be in exact 





BRUSSELS, November 26, 1900. 

HE series of grand winter concerts was br 
liantly opened on Sunday, the 21st, by the 
Populaires Society More numerous and 
more faithful than ever, the lovers of music 
assembled in the hall of the Monnaie. Sylvian Dupuis, 
who was called to enter upon the succession of the re 
gretted Joseph Dupont, has not as yet undertaken his 
functions as conductor. The baton of command was con 
fided to Richard Strauss. The choice was the more happy 

because he had to direct his own works principally 
These commence to be well known and explain the high 
rank occupied by their author among the representatives 
of the actual German school. On one point at least there 


the prodigious 
which suffices by 
being ad- 


real quality 


works of Richard Strauss 


Strauss is of the opinion that the most pure and most 
classic music calls for commentaries. The most expres 
sive and vague of all arts has need of another art to be 
understood. Formerly one wished that symphonic music 


to-day it seems 
Strauss, 


MAUD POWELL, 
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characters, I admit nothing but most troublesome sensa 
Let us take as example the second variation—com 
bat against a flock of sheep. Do not the clarinet, the 
hautbois, and I know not what other instruments proffer 
The orchestra struggles 


tons. 


and keep up a sort of bleating? 
in a delirium of rattling of peculiar noises and phenom 
ena, rather afflicting for the car than otherwise. 

and a 
ot 


Certainly there is here as elsewhere ingeniosity 


very clear sense of the picturesque. But these tricks 


polyphonic balance do not affect and touch either the head 
Excepting the passages, moreover quite nu 
such as “The 
“The Invo 


or the heart 


merous, which are really most melodious, 
of Don Quichotte with Sancho Pansa,” 
cation of Dulcinea,” this symphonic poem seems woven to 
gether with erroneous conceptions, It seems, moreover, that 
the author is capable of following entirely different roads 
“The Life of a Hero” 
and the instrumental expression attains an incomparably 
The prodigious skill of the composer 


rises to really remarkable heights 


descriptive force. 


does not limit itself to the combination of more or less 
conventional themes; it doubles itself when required with 
eloquence and charm. Beside the giddy chaos of the 
‘Combat,’ the pages where the author sings the love of 
the Hero (‘the Companion’’), and after vain struggles 
“the Renunciation of the World and the Accomplishment’”’ 


are of an admirable poetry. Mr. Strauss proved to us in 
this that he is not only an extraordinary colorist, but also 
a melodist in the real acceptation of tl By way of 
interlude a “Scene Chantante,” for violin, by Spohr, played 
Carl Halir, and the difficult ren 
dered in an incomparably ideal fashion by 


re word. 
by “Variations Rococo,” 
Hugo Becker, 


the well-known violoncellist 


© A ® 
Here is the program which the quatuor of A. Zimmer and 
giving at the Maison Erard 
in December, January, February, March and April: Haydn 
No. 76, and in G major, No. 8; Bee 


18, B flat major, op. 130, 


his collaborators count upon 
Quartets in D minor, 
thoven Quartets in A major, op 
A minor, op trio for strings in E flat, op. 3, G major, 
op. 9; Mozart B No. 15, F 
No. 23, Duo in G major for violin and alto; Schubert Quar 


132, 


quartet in flat major, major, 


tet in D minor; Brahms Quintet, with two altos, in F ma 
jor, op. 88; Vincent d’Indy Quartet in E major, op. 45; 
Guy Ropartz Quartet in G minor; Felix Mott! Quartet 
(first execution ). 
®O®Ae 

Thursday, November 15, at the Salle Ravenstein, took 
place the first concert organized by the Maison 
Schott. M. Francois Rasse, violinist; Emile Doehaerd, vi 


oloncellist, and Gabriel Minet, pianist, gave a very inter 


esting interpretation of the Seventh Trio in B flat major 
by Beethoven and of the Trio in G minor of Sylvio Laz 
zari, an original work performed for the first time in Brus 
Messrs. Doehaerd and Minet played also the A minor 


There 


seis 
Ci 


Sonata of Boéllmann, for piano and violoncello. 


was a choice and numerous attendance at this seance; 


executing artists were vigorously applauded 


and daughter are noted for their interest in music and e 


Appress HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 


correspondence with the thought written in typographical 


the positions 





their patronage of all things in the artistic world. 
those who contributed to 


Among 
entertainment I 
Antonia Guilleaume, 


the evening's 
sepecially mention Miss first prize 
and pupil of M 


3rémond and Mounet Sully in Paris, who, with Mr. Vos 


lor 


declamation at the brussels Conservatoire, 


sart, one of the distinguished members of the Belgian 


press, read Daudet’s “‘Arlesienne,”’ with Bizet's music per 


formed ‘‘a quartre mains rhe clou of the evening, how 


ever, was the violin playing of a young girl of sixteen, 


who has been for three years a private and favorite pup 


of Ysaye, and who will, in all probabiiity, make her débu 
some time next year in the European capitals. 

Miss Rosa Louise Samuels gave the “Rondo Capri 
cioso” of Saint-Saéns and performed Wieniawski’s “Airs 


} 


Russes” with much 





brilliancy, fire and entrain. She has a 
clear technic, a beautiful tone and maturity of interpreta 
tion. Her teachers predict a most brilliant future for 


this talented young artist 


© A 


© 


rhe directors of the Monnaie have just introduced the 
chromatic harp of Mr. Lyon into orchestra. M1 
Risler, who has been recently attached to the Brussels 
Conservatoire to teach the new instrument due to the 


active and ingenious Parisian inventor, has been also en 
the Monnaie. 


gaged at 


2 AC 











Before undertaking the tournée of concerts which he 
will give in Berlin, St. Petersburg and Vienna, consequet 
upon the concours Rubinstein, Emile Bosquet wished 
Bruxelles to hear the program which gained m the 
prize at this concours First at the Cercle At 
then at the Grande Harmonie, there was u 
ence present, which had come to consecrate the 
phant success of the young pianist by its applaus« I 
have already in a previous article mentioned program 
which consisted of Bach, Mozart, Bee ve ( pin and 
Liszt. It was necessary to renounce Concerto oO 
Rubinstein, which necessitates an orchestra 

At the second recital M. Bosquet substituted for the 
Prelude and Fugue Bach, in E major, Brahms’ 
Variations and Fugue on a theme of Hand i col 
siderable work and of great complexity, which he rendered 
with as much clearness as force. In tl nterpretation oO 
the Brahms, as in that of the Sonat p. 14M i Bee 
thoven, and the ‘Kreisleriana” of Schumann, Mr. Bosqu 
has arrived as far as it is possible tor young man ad 
nirably endowed with intentions, but w has not yet 
him the synthesis of life's emotions, can go. He cann 
thus give rise to the emotion that is the criter of the 
formed executant as completely as we 1 be requisite 
We have to await it from the years. The progress whi 
this young artist has made in several years weve 


astonishing The proiound thoughts of Beethoven, the 





vivid fantasie of Chopin, the dreamy 1] of Schumann 
found in him an always attentive rprete without 
speaking of the virtuosity or effect to wl Liszt com- 

lend themseives. The audience at the Grande 


had the pleasure of hearing Désiré Demest 


Harmonie 


The direction of the Theatre de la Monnaie will produce professor of singing at the Conservatoire, who during 
Chabrier’s ““Gwendoline” shortly. interludes charmingly rendered several Lieder Schu 

M. Leon Lequime, the well-known music lover. has mann, Borodine, Hahn, Chabrier and Strauss. Mr. Dem- 
founded a prize at the Brussels Conservatoire. This an- est sings with great taste, his diction is magnifi 
nual prize of 200 francs value will be given each year to and he possesses a really exquisite art of the demi-teinte 
the laureate of the alto class—a veritable godsend for With all these qualities one can understand that he kept 
the pupils of this course so artistically directed by Mr. the audience charmed. He was very well ompanied 
Van Hout. by Georges Lauweryns 

I recently attended a brilliant soirée given at the home Sunday, November 11, the Association Artistique, ; 
of one of Brussels’ most prominent society leaders, asen- young orchestral society, gave the first of a series of five 
ator and leader of the Liberal party, whose charming wife concerts at the Grande Harmonie. Composed of young, in 


what with the acousti 


Violiniste, 


In America from 
Jan, 1, 1901. 


xperienced boys this orchestra, 
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powers of the hall, which seem to aggravate each year, were Mlle. Lorrés and Mr, Demest, the latter of excel \t the matinee, Saturday, the program presented was 
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what with false entries, lack of rhythm, and in spite of the lent diction, and with sure and just expression. We hope Symphony N I 





earnest efforis and musicianly conducting of the leader, M1 to have ; 


n early opportunity of once more hearing this in 
Van Dam. served to deaden all the sensations of art evoked eresting work . —. ie 


”y the three soloists, Messrs. Theo. Ysaye, Marsick and 





|Loevensoht Hiow theBrussels public can tolerate such a 
+ 7 rhe symphony has not n heard here since 1888 


cacophony the spirt of Beethoven. did not rise irom 1M Boston Symphony Concerts. — wit provabiy be as tong beiore it is again ved 


noven 11d 



























































cacop y pirit 
’ grave ne in | can understand Mr. Marsick ihe cause is patent: the work I t ihe sche 
P ha Bru ' : thus made | f ' HE two concerts of the Boston Symphony Or which sounds like blending { 
who has < ( o bruss¢ ( ive, thus made his first ap ¥ 
pe nce in this city at noert with the Beet - chestra last week at Carnegie Hall were bot gave the most pleasur es] 
aran li il} it ul rt ith th peethovel . . : 
Connes ois sini lificult interesting events. For one thing, the orches rivolous charact Its trumpet ‘ | 
OTA ‘ i m4 ‘ scl ‘ Gli ‘ tics ec Olice ’ 
bove, it p ble t é piniot Mr. M tra played with more precision, Mr. Gericke Sullivan or Nesslet B + was well dot —— ‘ 
abDov r 2 i opinion <¢ ial . 
, : onducted with more fervor and the programs were mort Lizst Rhapsody gave the tu y Oo 
ck’s capab ‘ We pe ir him again under mo 
vorable recur — igreeabl« This was the first one given Thursday hance r display tabls e flu 
ay a i 4 : i rit be) 
, evening | Pusian 1 | . 
Theo Ysaye played the S nd Beethoven Concert i" 8 The R : 
pian while Mr lLoeve ributed his part to p ym y N C minor 68 ittractive er! ig i | 
Un poc er ( 6-8 oT ¢ R ( ¢ | t ni 
ple concerto of Beethove h opened the concer n y at the Moscow V y He “ n | 
. . Allegr ( r 6-8 } . 
The second seance was secrated t umber musik Its Andante tenuto (E major), 3-4 , H | 
. t sult S ‘ Vv Sh 1 
ucce “ d off by J Y saye he pianist, who Un poco Allegretto e grazi (A fla ‘ al suite i 1 | kOV y x 
hie ; “7? ae R 
gave a musical interpretation of the three Beethoven num L' mpo (I weer, © ‘ ye 
, , Adag C minor), 4-4 scored. the ' t \ . 9 
eT bed l l re. \il Mar K fave a Very Allegr non trop! I I r Cr r 
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and otherwise, of this age of criticisn But it is Position 1s felt no 8 ' . . 
| their re-opening the ce Y save ea yplous : - , , a! } 8 > reat yush 
| 4 . \ , ! daly nceivable that the exaited opinion of! Bra s eative pus 
Fe Sa p gral eve I ; , : 7 : 
that obtains among trained music critics will ever be There I ré \ er why N York Syn 
‘ Tr piayce p yy Fer susor . ; : ‘ 
, faulted Ihe first symphony of Brahms—its first move phony audiet ( mp t 
out ni y be d artis periectior sShiltine y 
ment at least s his greatest symphonic work; th tage of g l ir Zoise 
He f erpreted the Beethoven G major Concerto, ren- & _ ; Mr J Cas 
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* I 1 i ts ge erenity 7 A : , , 
j ; The mighty spirit of its composer is in travail, and the iy aftern« Mr. I undoul y rig 
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power and science of the first allegro. It is noble musi I s concertos had desig uctive st 
| k 1 , ‘ 
| \ ; d was nobly played by Mr. Gericke and his forces and the art y y pe 
‘ | | su es wa p , . - . 3 - . - t? a ‘ 
dine [he adagio, which precedes the final allegro, is a sweet st degree ep 
e ‘ : ; al 2 : , we es niatios . 
Sat B , , P c 4 mentary on those who deride the melody-making of this \ Kneis I ¢ 
— & alg ou el P , ‘ae , ; I oar te ' ment , , Mr 
, , Var js pose! Better orchestral playing has seldom been I g per poe y I 
~ 2 nm thi a ’ tir Foyt . of this svt K ne ‘ gu 
I ‘ Again a p gy soupleness f vigor, of heard in this city than the entire performance It thi yl , 
I J ‘ te 1 , t tructure 
é ws I te ster, but of which the P"0" 
enigmatic 
tene! ‘ e« t ( ke pate gilles The Sme por is a novelty, tl 
‘ str eT ne T Ss 
goes a A y. Sunday he ibst ed a Bach the c} s have been given here under Neither w I y any play 
14, arranged by himself admirably, magnificently aus- late Anton Seidl. Wholly fresh, fragrar z 
R ! ! is ¢ re gave the nber, with its mosaic of green melod - I 
g brant f the Chopin Polonaises The ova rchestration It is easy to discern that r Ww , 
f p ¢ vy. and n fact. Mr i so school Bedrich Smetana is a remarkable mu & 
b I an well hav t e the greatest f pianists at ! aker. and his sad ending is all the sadder because of the . - . , 
, 
ly I Ww ' i B ni's ireer so untimely < ed He is w . t . ts 
. ; ; Dp I ( t \ 1 y 
progran Fir he “Symphony Funeébre G. Huberti. dencies, and a painter en plein air I 
LD ed in three part t gives evidence of hig ncep- pupil, Dvorak, are landscape artists, 1 I ' 
ncere as well as cared for work It pre the dramatic psychology of Tsch ywsky Phe Tann ; ' , 
nt me lengt nd by this fact gives an impression of hauser Overture was too deliberately read, though the : ' — 
gret prop vetween the valu the tonal effect was overwh ngly sonorous 
( d le ¢ t ‘ evelopn they re- Gabrilowitsch played the piano part of the Schumann 
ceive. O I re air In this Concerto, and played it in a wholly lovely manner. There Winkler Plays in Newark. 
gare the secon F the which is was nothing of the virtuoso in this reading; it was intro 
é st. with its lively aspect and its well succeeded or- spective and poetic. Gabrilowitsch made every bar ippearat Newat! N. J ith t 
; . Seat : ? . 
estral eltects gave every hgure, subsidiary and solo, its due value ging o> y Pp v\ 
Phe at Wi Lao y and sympathetic an analytic reading of Schumann has never been heard here. ler, the pianist, pla) \ Hungariat 
umph at the end of the performance of his work. The And yet it was all so informed by the spirit of Schumann Fantaisie by s é Newark Sunday Call 
Requie rs r ind rs, by G el Faure whose thoughts are seldom long bre: d—that it gave p the f wing | I 
l ; £ 
new protlesor oO mpositior it the Paris ( nserva no suggestion of the pedantic the academk The cadenza ‘Mr. Wink r a. ; niet He { y . 
tory, is an affecting page of religious music conceived in in the first movement with its long trill leading into the gato 1 ‘ t s or move 
re character y ‘ plicity of w Alle da; the beautiful intermezzo and the resolute finale wit ments. Ther no banging or pounding di 
ind Palestrina have given the models. The mixed choir its insinuating syncopations were most artistically set forth lisplay of techr thous t pparent the te 
f M. Loubre and the orchestra very well interpreted this The young Russian wa enthusiastically recalled six or there He was enthusiast ly ft ~ nd ided Ik 
I under the direction of Eugen Ysaye. The soloists even times, but would not play again seffy’s beautiful study, ‘At t Spring.’ 














iF. W. RIESBERG, ACCOMPANIST. 


“I want to thank you in writing for the great help you were to 
Miss Kennedy, in her solo-singing at the closing concert of the Saratoga 
Convention of Music Teachers. In the aria from the ‘Magic Flute’ 
and the Polacca from ‘ Mignon’ you were a real support with your 
brilliant playing.” 



















Louise B.* 


SOPRANO. 


* By special arrangement with 
LoubDON G. CHARLTON 
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+ By special arrangement with 
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Students’ Recital at the Guilmant 
Organ School. 


IE first of the students’ recitals at the Guilmant Or 
gan School this season was held in the “Old First” 
6 with excellent results. The stu- 
Miss Margaret B. Low, Bay- 
a Merrill M. Hutchinson, Montpelier, Vt.; 
Demary, Somerville, N. J Daniel Lang, New 
H. E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, N. J., and Henry S 
Bethelehem, Pa. The program was well in 
terpreted, and demonstrated a thorough insight into the 


T’ 


Church on December 
dents who participated were 
onne, and 
Hyde 


York; 


Schweitzer, 


works performed by the several students. 


second recital occurs this week; also the examina 
“Musical Form” (Mr 


Waring Stebbins, to conclude the fall 


rhe 
tion in Carl’s class) and the class in 


harmony, under G 


term. Mr. Carl goes to the Laurel House, at Lakewood, to 
spend the two weeks’ holiday vacation, returning for the 
opening of the winter term on January 8 One of the 
students, Harry E. Woodstock, has just concluded a 
series of four recitals in St. Paul’s Church, New . Haven, 
nd the Register, of that city, says of his playing: ‘Mr 
Woodstock opened program with the Fourth Organ 


Symphony by Ch. Marie Widor. He played it extremely 








well, and both in the Symphony and accompanying the 
inger (Earl Gulick) increased his reputation as a mu 
sician of good taste and technic.” And the Evening 
Leader said Mr. Woodstock’s part of the program de- 
‘ encomiums. He is easily among New 
Haver remost organists, and his work yesterday was 

] ‘1 

s d delightiu 


An Interesting Musicale. 


& ollowing program was int | 
given by Mrs. Babcock and 


at a musicale 


rpreted 
Dudiey Buck, Jr., on the 


Hall 


studios: 


tel Decen o in their Carnegie 
OD g He Liddle 
H 1 She Lidd 
D € I 
M f W \ ng, fr I I ts I I mann 
S H I White 
€ Chaminad 
H \ r A 
| ( Mare € ) Fre 
\ Emily Wa 
e Sile \\ 1 Is Sle g Buck 
| Buck 
Dudle Buck, J 
S \ ( My Sadnes Gounod 
O P le i ged B Ha 
H. W r I 
I Z 
M G 
l Lyne 
I \ I HH Vat’ry Ne Parker 
D Buck | 
M 
( \ 
N ( le | € 
) D Brahr 
Soupir Lemberg 
H \ 
{ 1 
M Marg St 
Chief inte was centred in the appearance of the dis- 
nguished bs H. Whitney Tew, of London, England, 
vhose Imirable singing « n il to arouse genuine 
! n. Numbers contributed by Dudley Buck, Jr., 
Margaret Stilwell were likewise well received, while 
Mi Gertrude Bent vi unmistakable dftamatic 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Madame Goldier also proved to be a skillful elo 
in the 
creations which, on this occasion, might have produced 


gifts. 
cutionist, though realms of literature there are 
more response. 

Miss Walsh, a talented pupil of Mr. Buck, sang very 
creditably. Kate Stella Burr, Miss Buck and Mrs. Blos 
som were the capable accompanists. 

Among those present were: Mr. and Mrs. E. Babcock 
Francis Fischer Powers, Madame Schiller, Mrs. Emma M 
Raymond, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Buck, Mrs. Katherine 
Riesberg, Miss Sears, Miss Marguerite Stilwell, Mr. 
Joline, Rafael Navarro, Mrs. W. D. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Lester, Miss 


Louis M. Ogden, G Laura Sedgwick 


Collins, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Brewer, Hugh Williams, 
Miss Callamore, Mrs. Partridge, Mr. and Mrs. W. R 
Willets, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Blossom, Selby Frank 


Lowell T. Field, W. H. Pomeroy 


Telford, Mr Mrs. 
and Miss Jennie Dutton 

This informal 
which will extend throughout the winter 


and 


recital was the first of a notable series 


Donnelly’s Midnight Mass. 
OSEPH P. DONNELLY the Dubois 
at the midnight mass at All Madison 
29th street, on the night of December 31 
and 


Mass 


avenu 


J will give 


and 


Saints’, 
Extensive 
New York 


with this organist’s 


preparations are making Cincinnati 


in connection 


papers speak as follows 


playing: 














The event served to introduce Ji P. Donnelly, concer 
organist, who displayed a wonderful mastery over the instrument 
playing with a delicacy and brilliancy wor f the veteran Gu 
mant himself.—The New York Sund Democrat 

Joseph P. Donnelly showed many artisti s in the’ perforr 
ance of Clark’s “‘Chorus of Angels’’ and Lisz “7 mpt Marct 
n the great organ.—Cincinnati Enquirer 

Joseph P. Donnell wed mself quite an artist on the organ 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette 

Joseph P. Donnelly played tw ‘ n the gan and was 
welcomed hearti He has good n te He 
responded to the applause with an encore.—Cincinr Enq 

Mr. Donnelly proved himself a sk it er of e resources of 
the great organ.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette 
Joseph P. Donnelly proved himself quite an artist ir 
the great organ.—Cincinnati Post 

Giles Busy. 
ELLSWORTH GILES, the tenor, since returning 


m 


from the New England festivals, has been and con 


tinues to be busy with engagements. Some recent and 
early future appearances are mentioned as follows: 

Carl organ recital, afternoon of December 20: sam 
evening at Montclair, in concert with Madame Maconda 


Adele Laeis Baldwin and Dr. Carl Dufft, as substitute for 


McKinley; Metropolitan 
with Heptasophs Club, on Fifty-eighth street 


Temple, two special concert 

Sings with 
East Orange Society December 13 in Reinecke’s “Even 
ing Hymn” and Parker’s “Idylle;’’ with Damrosch Society 
N. J., in Massenet’s 


o Club, as soloist, Thursday evening, December 6; 


Tenafly, “Eve,” January 17; the 


at 


\poll 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., December 11. Negotiations are pend- 
ing for appearances at Scranton and Stroudsburg, Pa.; in 


Connecticut and New England concerts 








Concert by the Women’s String 


Orch 





estra. 


its fiith season with a concert at 

Hall last Saturday night \ large and fas 

ionabie audience greeted Conductor Lac 
mund and his talented band of player he absence 


one of the basses necessitated 


calling upon the service of 


HE Women’s String Orchestra Society opened 
Mendelssohn 


h 
h- 


a 


r¢ 


man, Franz Eins, a member of the New York Philhar 
monic, to fill the place, and the lone ‘‘dress coat,” in seve 
black, was 


pale blues, yellows, lavenders 


chiffon 
Che 
j 


reached 


accessories 


a degree Ol excellence 


frequent and systematic reheat 














program proved most enjoyable 


the lace ar 





and pinks, wit 


and the p 


ained | 


iyil 
r 


it can only be att 


\ most 





tl 


sals 











ENRICO TOSELLI 


Ghe Young Italian Piano 




















Virtuoso 











TOVR OF THE UNIGED SCAGES 


BEGINNING IN 


JANVARBY, 


1901 





MANAGEMENT: 
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BERNHARD ULRICH 
Hall — Baltimore 
Hall — 5th Ave. and 2oth St., 


Music 


Kunabe 





New York 











KNABE 
PIANO 
USED 


in much contrast to the harmony of whites, 


id 


rv 


Zratilying Start 


was made by Conductor Lachmund, for the first number 
played was the Bach Concerto in G. The Bach feature is 
to be a marked one throughout the seaso1 \t each con 
cert it is proposed to bring out one of the unfamiliar works 
of the great John Sebastian Bact [hat peculiar quality 
sometimes described as “atmosphere” was infused in the 
performance of the Bacl usic by conductor and band 
lady players, plus the one man 

lhe orchestra played another work of the pre SSit 
period, an aria from Hand Suite ged by 
Edmund Singer. This, too, appealed to the refined 1 
il perceptions After this number came an arrangemer 

the orchestra of the quintet, f1 Die Me rsing 
and thus from Handel to Wagner there was mething f 
houghtful listeners to think about 

Che orchestral novelty of the evening w a enade by 
Mieczslaw Karlow I program an need the fir 
perf ance in Ameri f W It v ‘ fou 
parts—a ircl romanze, a wi ink f It 

odern music, and, w n ng reé rk ‘ uid 
about the score, it is music it will please 

hen included in a progt is a kind of f “ 

g more substantial t 

Mime. Charlotte M the 1 sop W 

s the voc soloist of the evening, afforded by 1 onder 
fully sweet, flexible and bri nt voice grea g Witl 
he orchestra é g tl I B Song m 
“Lakme I ecu y é ct 
The purity singer's voice, a ly syn 

t something be membered Althoug d st 
I mes, Mme. Macor ce give a e, and 
| Was ser ble S sne Wa ( re, 
evening a group ol g I} electior wer k« 
isy,” by Mrs. Beacl You os Lehi n, ane 
“The Daughters of ¢ l Delib But tl tim 
the audience demanded re i he ger 1 
ponded with a iby by Lu F. W. Riesberg 
played the piano accompaniments Madame Maconda’ 
songs artistically 

Miss Helen Marie Burr, the first harpist of the orchestra 
gave as a solo number Zahel Legende ind her charn 
ing music brought her several ree , and e rewarded 
he audience with another selection, Moszkowski’s “Sere 

de ; 

The second concert will be given fternoon 
February 18. At that concert the Ba e pr 
ented will be a ‘“Sinfonie-Satz,” f g ‘ 
boes, three trumpets l ledrun 


MUSI@ GOSSIP 
w# OF GOTHAM. 


Ntw YORK, December 10, 1900 
LIZABETH NORTHROP is known as a 


charming and brilliant singer to the many 





ind asan equally charming host 





who enjoy her more intimate acquaintance 


Her friends attended in force last Thursday at 





series of monthly musicales, and enjoyed 


hugely 





She sang Sawyer’s Spanish Romance and Kate Stella 
Burr's “A Song,” the latter written expressly for her. It 
gives unlimited ope M1 N rop’s exceptionally 

gh and pure soprano voice, and the accompaniment 1 
ery florid, but da nspare M Burr should 

e it published 

Mladame Art Lloy a Powe star ng B 
ery Jeanne d’Ar iria drat signifi 

nee, and | he entire mistress « e French 

4 etweel i¢ w gers d t ¢ D 

i y were hunds ind lightning Madar 
Lucille Sau ing s¢ l num bers we 1 Violinis 
Martina Johnstone played with fire and effect. Mrs 
Reichelt (Mattie Ferguson) gave several readings 
sone ¢ he most enter ng t J La 1 
east, Percy T. Hemus, the new bass antante terally 
reated a furore His voice was a surprise; for New 

y K¢ ¢ | y W ive heard 

« * I yo! V alb g « 

\ é N M iM R 1 Henry 





M K r I 
Br , 
" D 
M St | ( ( ( 
g H ging \ I l 
kowsky “M 0 S 9 
g I h \ V 
I p ng y 
I KIy ( © ’ é re Q 
“ p 
1 , } 
y M | I I \ Pp 
‘ ( ws 
| Kat Pelt I ‘ [ 
ad " C 
g evenly deve 1, 
« 1 i l 
f A | Pe H trilos . 
M Pe kee req 
' P k g 
es a great deal f I Eng g q in 
wait for future r g Fran \ r 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera. 


Studios: 138 Fifth Ave , New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET. 
(Central Park West.) 


Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Science of Music for Children 


| ima X, Rordinglon= 


1069 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


auBY GUTTER, 


SOPRANO, 


Dramatic and Coloratura. 
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Boston Address: 159 Tremont Street 








those accomplishments and e round and full and fresh throug La Benedizions ! ng me w n 
out all its range, M Pelton is already equ to the requirem« 
ng ‘ 
of everything but the most dramatic music, and she is cha g 
ballads of 1 e feeling, like My I | She ing €Xce¢ 2Aae 
ently Saint-Saéns’ exacting ““My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” fror - 
Samson and Delilal Ihe Ki \ M i ed by 
®>AG Messrs. 51 \\ ! 1 Andrew Wi net the now 
») 
Va > ~ * O5 } ( — 
J. Warren Andrews’ last organ recital for the present 
, 1 (e © 
drew a large audience, and his playing of the solos wa a 
uch admired. Guilmant’s Sixth Sonata, op. 50, and the hrou ga I \ ing u 
, . . . ane ee aw Ch nist Lacy 
Boellmann “Suite Gothique”’ were his numbers, his pupils pe , & é : 
=a 30 
Miss Hebert, of Plainfield, and Mr. Upson, and Miss Lucy 4% . : 
Madison Lehmann, alto, supplying the rest « ep erp! ; 

-_ 1 T 4 } t () ( le ( 
gram Miss Hebert really bi int performance d Calvary | Lau Ba male 
erves special ct mmendatior ind young M1 l psot as neid tor ten years | » aes "es quickly 

: M4 . 
played the fugue in G minor, book 4, No. 7, wi - ons 
tempo and clearly AN + ne 

Miss Lehmann’s lovely voice made a marked impression 
‘ + J J 
( pres nt re espe y he t ¢ Met a 
: ‘ ‘ 
de hn’s “O Re 1 the Lord \bide W . G. S y‘ p now 
} 42} ; , 1 S ¥ ( } 
by Ashford. Here her musical temperament and B« 1. 4 y-Six 
gent style shone conspicuously The Be ga wa . w > sing 
p ed by the ga I 
S D 
Phe ri 1 1 r Z \ - @ t c 
ore ¢ irge ‘ I re ith a . . y, reterre 
» “A 
r illy even and sup | An \ ‘ G G i : ‘ ar ie 
play el é ‘ i I ri 4 ie an 
playing 
1 I g 
J J 
4 gh p xce A 
rN ‘ } a ¢ y 
* J 
ga g N 
‘ y T. He WW t g N 
| I | mit 2 Ww y 1 
I H \ 
f ts « Kaltenl O uld be P 
n May got returnil Xx We ind \ < I DaaG 
. +4 \f- ‘ 
y, ha g bee ngaged by Mr. | er e R a 
( Cathe I Mi H 
4 . g- 2 
Sunday he wi ‘ Re e | 
1 ) 
i 
‘ ( r ng S ey R 1 Can 2 : 
, | g 
I s “Ninety 1 Nine Gosp y 
, W A ed 
Ww fit inding a i 1 
He ‘ engaged for i e ( ! ( 2» AC 
B } \ I B e S yi 
gt 
\ r } y r he g f ga 
ma & Mir ‘ The Me W , | \ ree , 
Stab M G M S R ( Ss 
1 
le ge ‘ 
pe u | Ww ( 
rea 2 e pul > A« 
> AG I i ng wa 
. Pp I over 
\ \ e ¢ New g g > " 
» ( » enue 
& an : v CORE D ( ) | ei 
¢ | 1f ( 
, pga, ‘ ; re by Oley peal 
I » Mes x 1 R £ \ ( . 4 
vis M | y, M H I 
3 I >A. 
( ed r he ( Virg the 
( { i 
OAae 
1H 
Doug I ‘ ‘ re 1 true S g ; 
genuine qua € nge He : ying 
S P s P ‘ 1 Ey p ( ircl where \ >A 
fron e West End Avenue C eg e ( He M I f hi 
me Gounod Vul S 9 f I ) I 
exible voice, é ll eves I itective i G jan y Eng I 


SEASON i900-—i90I1I. 


IMADELINE ScqitER 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, STEINWAY PIANO USED. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th St., Revillon Building, or 272 West 86th St., NEW YORK. 


oy “ LESCHETIZKY” semen 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, reo esns rounven. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste 
CARNEGIE HALL, Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 
LESCHETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent. 
mene hn Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicatingt 


nowledge of her art.” 
HANS RICHTER—" I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste. and a representative of a most solid 








thers ete 


ci 





Direction E. H. HOLMES, 
33 West 6ist Street, NEW YORK. 


AMERICA, 
1900-1901. 








BARITONE. 
E M I L The distinguished interperter of German Lied 
ef Indorsed by Mme. Schumann-Heink 
IN CONCERT, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS. 
For Terms apply 
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cational Alliance, last Saturday evening. The young girl Arthur Friedheim’ N Canadian 


played the Ballade and Polonaise by Vieuxtemps with 


fine tone production and clear technic. She had to re¢ Triumphs 
’ > . 


spond to an encore. Later she played Saint-Saens’ Rondo 


Capriccioso and the Wieniawski “Faust” Puutnicie with NOTABLE fetes of Cosel’ ental 
brilliancy and true expression. To Mr. Fonaroff belongs season proved to be the extensive con- 
the credit for her present proficiency—he has guided het : mage ae. 

Or geen Bae gr Or) cert tour of Arthur Friedheim, the emi- 
or nine years past, so that she is now a violinist of value 


rf ch hi — ‘1 ' nent pianist, who recently visited numer- 
Is ti es in this pz s > Wi yecome one ol the ae es 
le continu I , lis path pes ts “pe ; ous cities in the Dominion and inspired 
great violinists t ime, such is her natura! gift anc . , ; 
oer Yen on e ' Mi pode Zuck 8 ; many favorable press comments, from which the ensuing 
gress alread F Miss ¢ » Zuckerman playe¢ 
PROGrCSS Seeny Sn Se : _playec paragraphs have been selected: 
some brilliant piano fireworks, and the singer Weishoff ee ; . 
rhe celebrated Russian pianist was in capital form and 


rendered a very delightful program. * * Before completing his 
new—it is unnecessary to sing the old fourth number Friedheim had comple 


has an excellent voice and sings well—only he should 





learn something 


Italian repertory all the time. The string orchestra, con- and in response to a recall he repeated the Mendelssohn song. His 
playing of the Chopin Scherzo was a revelation of his marvellous 


y captivated his audience 





siting of Fonaroff pupils, played very creditably, and had : 
is a. power, and in response to an enthusiastic encore he gave an im 
to repeat Gillet’s “Precieuse Mr. Kaminsky played promptu in A flat.—The Hamilton (Ont.) Times, November 14. 1900 
good accompaniments — 
®A® Mr. Friedheim has astonished our local pianists with many feats 
O. Heywood Winters’ pupils’ recital occurs to-mor- of execution at the several recitals he has given. At his first appear 
row, Thursday evening, at his suite of studios, 98 Fifth played a tremendously difficult transcription of his own of the 
avenue, when a variety of music will be presented by the overture to “Tannhauser,” and on another occasion he played the 
following singers: Misses E. Orra Barnum, Alice Thur- whole of Chopin’s etudes at a sitting. On Monday night he gave 
low, Dorothy Dodge, N. M Dreyer, Lillian Wilson, Ella four of the Liszt transcriptions of the Paganini caprices 
«gee : i a Mr. Friedheim played the four caprices with wonderful certainty 
Mentzinger, Carrie Cofe, N. Hammond, Mrs. A. B and clearness, the tremolo and Elfenjagd being noticeable, more 
Dodge, Charles Stone Wilson, P H. Maxwell, H. Denton over, for some delightful tonal effects. * * * Other numbers 


Bostaw and O. Heywood Winters. Songs hy Lehmann, played by Mr. Friedheim which are seldom heard were the Liszt 
Mas- Etude, “Will o’ the Wisp;” the Rubinstein Etude in C major 


ance, when he was introduced to the public by Mr. Forsyth, he 


Schubert, Buck, Godard, Balfe, Thomas, Brahms, . S a : 
1 1 il 1 ith . . | ulled “The Study on Wrong Notes,” and the same composer's 

SF t d ot rs Will - s 4 acc anis } ‘“ >.) 7 } 
net and tile! Ww x ung, with accompanist lor the Waltz in A flat, from the Suite Le Ba A more familiar com 
evening, F. W. Riesberg position was Liszt’s famous Second Rhapsody, which Mr. Fried 


>AG heim rendered with great brilliancy and fluency of technic, and with 





an effective but unexaggerated imitation of style and peculiari 


Carl G. Schmidt's first organ recital at St. Paul’s M. E. 





* x : ties of the Magyar musicians. Mr. Friedheim received many 
} -} : . » 2 + , r 2 * 
Church, West End avenue and Eighty-sixth street, found gemonstrations of appreciative applause during the evening, and in 
1 good sized audience present. Mr. Schmidt played a va-_ response to one of these he gave a transcription of Schubert's “Ex 
i music, ranging from Bach to Wagner, and includ- ing Toronto Saturday Night, November 24, 1900 
ng the First Sonata, by Guilmant, which he played bril- 
iantly he organ has an unusually heavy pedal, and care Arthur Friedheim’s piano performance at Westminster Church 


last night will be remembered by all who heard it as the one event 

must be taken that there be no over-use, as in the pastorale !#st night will be remembered by all w eard it as the one even 

‘ . e among the musical attractions afforded e people of Winnipeg, in 
the sonata. Interesting and full of local color was the Ge é ; 

: Se which every harsh, every disagreeable element was removed and 

piece by Klein, “Early Morn at the Monastery,” while the got} 


but perfection remained. * * * His power, his technical 


fannhauser” Pilgrims’ Chorus suffered somewhat from ability, the ease with which he played the most difficult passages 
o much repetition—four verses of this is too much were truly wonderful; in fact, he has mastered every branch of technic 












1 1 so thor ily and to st a degree f excellence that the most 
Excellent taste in registration, united with ample tech ; ' 

: : . J difficult studies are to him as nothing. But technic is a “means 

nical facility, united to make Mr. Schmidt’s playing very to an end. Herr Friedheim is a “born” musician, not made: he 


enjoyable. The next organ recital will occur Tuesday plays with his whole soul, and 











vening, January 29, 1901. Violinist Claude Trevlyn played Weber's “Perpetual Motion,” so aj — P 

1 ¢l ‘ P ghtning rapidity and with suc egato touch that one’s 
o well that he got an encore; his success as one of the ; 
ay, z 4 became dizzy in trying to f “ His st f wrist was 
s at the Saratoga meeting of the New York State amply shown in his interpretation of Chopin's “I Dp. 53 
\lusic Teachers will be recalled so replete with gigantic chords. * * * In his last yer, Rhap 
sodie Ne ) iszt, his octav work was wonderful, and 
© A © die No. 6, by Liszt, hi ve w k wa wonde ar 

’ ores responded to a vigorous encore by playing the Second Rhapsodie 
Mrs. Carolin’s fifth musical afternoon enlisted the serv of the same series.—The Morning Press, Winnipeg, Man., Novem 


es of Miss Florence Boese, Mrs. Louise Johnston, so- ber, 1900. 
pranos; Lucy M. Lehmann, contralto; John Dempsey, x 











. arvels tion of clearness of 
s: P. H. von Moltke, violin; L. di Lorenzo, pianist, nee ; 
] polyp ’ whic s the triu f part 
nd F. Dulcken, accompanist, and these artists presented a reading eries of six Pag caprices 
program, all of which was much enjoyed by a select by Liszt, rent styles of musical arrange 
sence \ string quartet also played ment, and giving free play to the master’s magical touch. * * * 
G P . After his first piece there was cordial applause for the display of 
* es ‘ ‘ . ’ 
SAC strength and mastery of difficulties, it it was in the series of solos, 
Che Chorale Society, conductor, Alfred Jewett McLean, ‘¢iections trom Beethoven, Chopin, Mend n, Rubinstein, and 
. 1 the sweet little morceaux thrown in between i bedience to rap 
gave a concert at Y. M. C. A. Hall recently, which was very yen ial : — 

¢ urous applause, that the pianist w e heartfelt interest of the 





uccessful, the mixed chorus singing several selected com audience [he great sonata of the n f sonatas has never been 

positions, at id the soloists being Miss Pauline Johnson, given so perfect a rendering in this city as Friedheim gave last 
prano, and Hobart Smock, tenor. Mr. McLean’s first might. * * * Friedhei TSOPe PRFNE SO gave to we tee 
lover of Chopin a sat n wt seldom obtained from tl 


ng recital was especially interesting, with songs by 





ordinary execution of thi 





ate — heat e wees Sol P ee i“ . a . . s 
Fra Chopin, Brahms, Grieg, Schumann, Liszt, Rubin as fascinating, thoughtful as well as emotiona the Liszt and 


Schubert, Wagner, Mozart, Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein numbers the player let loose the resources of his technic 








i dazzled his hearers with a di 





Dvorak, Miss Cora L. Besson, mezzo soprano, also as em : 
‘ stery and witchery being revealed with the wealth of skill in col 








ng Mr. McLean has recently sung in Tarrytown, : : , ; , 
im oe ‘ bss * ¢ oring and phrasing which is the ul claim of Friedheim’s art. 
Brooklyn, &c., and has been kept busy He The Free Press, London, nt., vember 22, 190 
that he « xpects to give three recitals, the first to con * * * The lavish harmony which impregnates the inborn powers 


ouch of Friedheim’s finger-tips 


German Lieder, the second of English songs and ° th Mmstrument, as the living 
shied Frencl nd miscellaneou neg roams over the speaking keys, convulsing them at will with spasms 
ao Th tiie I S¢ aneous so s 


ke the strife between the rging surf and thundering raucous 
F. W. RiesBen i t | 
, x SE BG inder-roar whic throbs a la eneath the sea-girt precipice; or 


WHITNEY TEW 


The Distinguished Basso. 


IN AMERICA UNTIL JANUARY 10, 


Daily TELEGRAPH, LONDON: 
“Mr. Tew possesses a fine voice of cultured style. Heisasinger of high quality, a musician 
of broad sympathies and wide research.’ 








‘The finest voice I ever taught.’—SHAKESPEARE. 





For Terms and Datesaddress CEX ARIES Ist. YOUNG, 
Townsend Building, NEW YORK. 











ER. 





fusing gentle shades of feeling, which light and loom as fleetly as 


do moods along the margin of the mind, takes hold of the whole 


being and transforms it. One is simply lost in the liquid labyrint 
of sweetness, where no false or foreign tone ever mars the tr anqu 
journey, marked as it is by a murmuring thread of meaning, unti 
applause dispels the vision. 

Friedheim was encored for every number, and responded three 
times to the wish of the audience, which was one of the larges 
audiences that has been seen in Windsor Hall on such an occasion 

rhe Gazette, Montreal, Quebec, November 11, 1900 


* * * He is generally known as an exquisite interpreter of Liszt 
and his playing of the six Paganini caprices, which constituted the 
first part of the program, was successful in securing for him the 
appreciation of his auditors from the very commencement of 
concert. But it is not alone as a Liszt player that Arthur Fried 
heim has reached the high position that he occupies as an art 
He was equally good with Chopin, Weber, Mendelssohn and Ku 


binstein. His playing is not so pyrotechnic as that of me of t 

virtuosos by whom Montreal has been visited, but his work is char 
acterized by tenderness in execution as well as brilliancy, which wa 
particularly noticeable in the C} opin preludes and which w make 
the program a memorable one Phe Daily Star, Montreal, OQuebe« 


November 16, 1900. 


As a result of the success which attended Mr Fried 
heim’s Canadian appearances he has been prevailed upon 
to accept twelve return engagements 


People’s Symphony Concerts. 


N the large hall of the Cooper Union, reminiscent of 


politics and civic reforms, a series of People’s Sym 
phony Concerts was launched last Friday evening 





The orchestra of forty men was conducted by 
Franz X. Arens, a well-known New York teacher and 
composer Che idea of such an undertaking is not new 
It has been discussed again and again, but abandoned on 
account of the greatest essential in such a scheme 
money. 

THe Musicat Courier has maintained always, and 
must insist here, orchestral concerts cannot be given with 


out rehearsals. One rehearsal before each concert is in 


sufficient, and extra rehearsals cost money rherefore, 
those who hope to see the new project a success must pro 
vide the necessary financial backing. Arens did as well 
as could be expected under the circumstances. He was 


unfortunate in his concertmeister, and before the nex on 


cert should secure the services of a competent, musicianly 


and experienced man 





This series of concerts is to be 
auspices of the People’s Institute and the University Ex 


tension Society \ list of names of pat ind ad 
visory board were published on the pri progra bu 
names never yet made any undertaking a success, unless 


consent to the use of the name is accompanied by a lib 


eral contribution. Charles Sprague Smith, the chairman 
for last Friday, and a member of the advisory board, has 
had some experience with providing the masses with in- 
tellectual entertainment at the People’s Institute His 
introductory remarks were to the point, and after his brie 


address Mr. Smith introduced Dr. Eliphalet N. Potter, a 
brother of Bishop Potter, as the speaker for the evening 
Dr. Potter quoted Tolstoi and Ruskin in his appeal to 
give the people art 

The orchestra played Bach's D major Suite and Haydn’s 
D major Symphony Alfred E. Holmes, baritone, sang 
two Handel arias, “Arm, Arm Ye Brave,” from “Judas 
Maccabeus,” and “Where’er You Walk,” from “Semele r 
Mr. Holmes covered himself with glory. His singing was 
the delightful feature of the concert, and reflected great 
credit upon his teacher, the conductor of tl 


January 4 is the date announced for the second concert 


Mile, Sophia Cugnier. 
In the small ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on Friday 
a musical will be given under the patronage of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, when Mrs. Morris Black, contralto, will 
sing, and Mile. Sophia Cugnier, pianiste, will play 


MISS HENRIETTE WEBER, 


FROM ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BERLIN. 


SOLO PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 
INSTRUCTION. 


ADDRESS: 9 West 64th Street. 


Caroline Gardner (| k 
<._Soprano. 7 alk C 


Management, CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York 
RESIDENCE, TRINITY COURT, BOSTON. ‘ 
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Direction CHARLES L. YOUNG, Season 1900-1901, Townsend Building, New York. 
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being taken by Miss Jardine Thompson, Mrs. Reid, Miss 
Violet Smith, Miss Florence Smith, Major Galloway 
George Brown, A. McLean Macdonell, R. W. Kidnet 

<< “war A : I\y Frank L. Kidner, W. H. Dow, Harry Bennett, W. J 
Chic ms ce White, Harry Ellis and J. F. Scott 
















O. Stewart Taylor and Miss Flor e W 
gaged to assist Miss Hollit id at r Mont 
on Decembe 









oncert 








im Reed, the well-known Canad 


Willi 
st and composer, has assmed his duties as choirmastet 
at Chalmer’s Church, Quebe 


>A. 
the Women’s Mu Clu [ 










organist 
















ne me 





rning 





present being Mrs Melfor« , { 
Macdonald, Mrs Herbert Cawthr Mrs. Chri 
Robinson. Mrs. Douglas Armour, Mrs. George D 
the Misses Boulton, Mrs. Gordon Osler, Mrs. St 
Gordon, Mrs, Walter Barwick, M1 a ow 4 

Case. Miss Evelyn Street, M a 4 . : 
vick, Miss Marion Boulton, M1 | . oe 
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SS —— = , . . - ’ ’ ‘ my n tT T c 
| ul r ry st I y tor e! erens Spring Morning I I 
ONCERNING Dohnanyi'’s appearance in Massey , ' sty ga antai 
M Hal ’ , , , Theodore Gr ger, Erie Wainwright, A McN ur nd of 
Musik ill on December 4, a ca ritic has 7 ot : pe a s li ia Delibe 
\ fre Rlar et 1 R rt Bry , > I . ; be 
; 7 n ap] ( ster and or ery talented pianist 
venn he I ganis he Churcl St. Thomas, Hamilton, Ont. This 
iccent of the greatest of mposer aS ee , musician w choirmaster and organist at St. Matthew’s 
truck. His interpretation was a revelation of the f the « Church, Quebec. for two year revious to coming to Christmas Music at Marble Collegiate Church. 
r rhe mparatively c Ror Capr A ‘ nad | ons j mm — tion at 1! Saints’ aC 
wonde kill. Mr. Dohnar t group of numbe eee ee ee Pare All Saints’, Brad- OLLOWING is the program of music at the Marble 
4 ford FEnoland nd 1 nent evel S } rmaster - . P 1 
I r n | , I ‘ ‘ ‘ t . eng ’ : pouee ( egiate Chur Fifth avenue and lwenty-nint 
ndered pal ae : e l street, Christmas Day morning at 11 o clock 
rgumdenegers , . . . >AG Organ Prelude, Mar« e Magi K D 
I k I I 
I z | I 4 re 2 =e. ( rg r 
{ " , | | H H dD i.) } vere M \ Ss rds W i 
© ot ae : th © Palmer and Charles Spalding Peace on Eat irs. H. H. AI 
ligital power, and the « ete mastery of the task w I | sn ie: ie Se - 
' . OAS ( A wake H 
In honor of Dohnanyi Mrs. Alexander Murray held a ss — ee a ful début jn SoPrane s Christmas Song, A Litt wn 
ptior I \ G y fter the pia *s brill . ‘ ‘ enor s Ye Foe f Man, ¥ Mig Is 5 
. D G Miss Jean c¢ pene c { 
\f D nber 10 = : se me ui 
, 1g 4 I { I ) 
DAC | Mrs. Etta M s 
lo A. S. Vogt, a member of Toronto ( atory Evan W Dr. ¢ D 
{ 1 SAe R 
\ u Ma Ha g has writ 
rT M K x f ve 
a1 g e ; to H ] Pr ( Ow . 
iv 1¢€ 
, 1 12 nd 1 a 3m the late ‘ until ten vea 


ego fy 5 ee eee oe a ree ae" ®ae Jennings’ (Plainfield) Christmas Mus‘c. 


< A < ; : _ ' x r the | I yte in 4 I | he wi I 
i 8) Dora H y, M S A ps ~ aa A Miss | J f 
la I Ruth R Henriette ( ger, | epg ; . ' be a “Fi S . 
| \ Waugh, M I Carn - I prog I 
I Helen H ( le | Pearl Wa ® AC [ M I I 
\ | Bry Ruby 4 H Not Agr | R 1 ¢ p M M es | g. M ng 
S Marg \ I I Isabella B H Tor r g I H M 


wae LOUDON G. CHARLTON, mer, 2" 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GoTrTsCcCHatL.Le, 


se PRESENTS FOR SEASON 1900-1901: ee 


GODOWSKY,. . . Pianist HAROLD BAUER, . Pianist  MACONDA, . . . Soprano 
VOIGT,. . . . Soprano: WM. H. RIEGER,. . Tenor SIEMENS, . .  . Piamiste 
OVERSTREET, . . Basso LOTTA MILLS, .  . Pianiste : LACHAUME,. . Composer 
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PRESTON, . .  Contralto « MADELINE SCHILLER, Pianiste ; JESSIE SHAY, . . Pianiste 
VAN DEN HENDE, . ’Celliste RICHARD ARNOLD STRING SEXTETTE. 


Through relations established with all other agents, this office can furnish any high class Artists whether under direction or not. 
Tour of all the above Artists now rapidly booking. 


sooness: Revillon Building, 13 and 15 West 28th Street, “Scr ‘in. NEW YORK. 
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For Particulars apply to “‘Saturday Extra Department.”’ 


ADAME SANSON, a granddaughter of the 

composer Boieldieu, has bequeathed her coun- 
try estate and 900,000 francs to establish a retreat 
for musicians and men of letters. 


HE place assigned in the crypt of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, in London, to the body of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan is near the tombs of Sir John Millais, P. 
R. A., and Dr. William the well-known 
writer of church music. 


Boyce, 


I ee Boston Symphony Orchestra 

used here last week stated in their analytical 
section among other things that Johannes Brahms 
was “born in Hamburg on May 7, 1833; still living 
in Vienna.” We do not see what right the 
Government had to permit his property to be di- 
vided recently on the plea that he was dead. Don't 
better in Vienna? 


programs 


\ustrian 


they know any 


G \DSKI has been claimed by a Denver German 

as his runaway wife. Of course, it isn’t so, 
it is a good advertisement for this 
it is better than the old 
(nd Gadski’s 
Perhaps she is singing in Germany. We 


Gadski 


and, of course, 


mediocre singer. Anyhow 


dodge of losing jewels. where is 


double ? 
hope that the American loving husband of 


will never make the same sort of an error! 


inquiry has been made at this office regarding 


A N 

an called the Société Universelle 
Lyrique, of which Maurice Grau, of New York and 
chairman. We un- 
about this institution, 


institution 


London, is reported to be are 


able to give information 
except that we learn that it is publishing some musi- 
cal books, and Mr. Grau will be able to explain that 


No address is given on the 


any 


to our worthy inquirer. 
letter heads. It simply reads “Société Universelle 
Paris, Milan, London, Berlin New 
We have no idea of its scope and purpose 
information herewith given. 


Lyrique, and 
York.” 


outside of the 


us tickets and a 
in this city 


A CORRESPONDENT sends 
program of a recital taking place 
this week and over the program the manager stamps 


We. are 


cannot. The 


“Return tickets not used.” 
We 


foreign opera scheme here has affected the concert 


the following: 


asked to explain the meaning. 


business to such an extent that concerts oan only 


find patrons if free tickets are mailed to them. On 


of these days our concert managers will awaken to 


the fact that the foreign opera scheme puts an end 


to their occupation, for if tickets to concerts cannot 


be sold there can be no concerts No concerts, no 
managers. No concerts, no critics. Is it not all 
very plain? 
= 
A RTHUR BIRD, of Berlin, does not entertain a 
very exalted opinion of Richard Strauss and 


his music. He had this to say of Strauss: 

“How insipid are all the last efforts of a Richard 
Strauss compared to such a natural talent. I am at 
war with this devilish modern ‘bend or break’ poly- 
this beating-about-the-bush music; this ex- 
this Zara- 
thustra culture; of 
which under the name of music is scarcely 
than a hideous brawl. We have here a certain cir- 
cle of superhuman (uebermenschen) beings; some 
are weary musicians, but many more flatulent ama- 
that the more intricate the har- 


phony ; 
perimenting with the chromatic scale; 
this conglomeration sounds 


more 


who fancy 
mony the more complicated the counterpoint, the 
louder the orchestra is, the sublimer the music. If the 
Twelfth Rhapsody—* Blue Danube’—and the third 
“Leonora” overture were played at the same time, 
and the program named Richard Strauss as the au- 


teurs, 


thor of this cacophonic poem, there are idiots who 
‘What a genius! What a master 
Heavenly!! Perfectly 


would exclaim— 
of polyphonic 
aphic!!!’” 


form ! ser- 


N that section of Boston where the new Symphony 

Hall is located, and where, also, the new Chick- 
ering Hall is being erected—of which we publish, in 
some illustrations in this 
issue—is the building of 
the New England Conservatory of Music. The de- 
velopment of the New England Conservatory of 
Music on broader lines and wider scope is gradually 
forcing that institution to that point where a build 
ing which will be better adapted for a great modern 
» such as the New England Conserva 


our Boston Department, 


also to be located new 


musical c¢ lege 
tory has grown to be, is absolutely essential. 
Hall, of which we also publish illustra 


is situated in the heart of the city of 


Steinert 
tions this week, 
Boston, and has become the focus of the musical life 
These halls tell their own stories in this 
COURIER. 


of the city. 
number of THE 


Nordica's Expensive Husband. 


It was not generally known that during her stay hers 
Madame Nordica was accompanied by her husband. I: 
deed, the husband of the distinguished prin lont r 
ne of those individuals who are usually a " 
husband of So-and-So,” come u 

f attentions. I should probably never have heard of | 
had it not been for a little incident at the Palace Hot 
on the occasion of Signor Doeme’s drawi $100 fron 
the cashier on Nordica’s account. Signor Doeme is | 
husband, and he is a tenor with a faded vox W 
when Signor Doeme drew the money heat | mar 
ger who witnessed the incident remarked to t ashiert 

mething about a pri donna’s husband being 
pensive luxury 

“Yes,” was the reply, “that’s four hundr« 
his week.”—San Francisco Town Talk, Decen 8 
W HY not? Maybe the husband of Madam 

Nordica is drawing the money for his wife 
lhe cashier certainly had no right discuss this 
question, and it bad taste to debate such private 
matter before the public. If Madame Nordica’s 


husband is expensive to her it is her affair and she 


can attend to it. He may be investing for her profit 


ably. Who dares to know? 
- 
The Truth of the Matter. 
vy he er } ‘ ¢ ide 4 tl it \l tf (51 

ty 1 San Franci Wi a he ivy Sach tsa 
the profits of the grand ope seasi re é Mr 
Grau made expenses, nothing more. | nad 
expenses that he felt satisfied with the esult n 
ture Mr. Grau loves 1 He | t 
his love of mt ind art he caters the grat per 
ippetite of the reat At can pu n 1} 
s admirable a philanthropist as Peabody Rockefelles 
He naged, by opening | iso San | ‘ 
eep his company ¢ rtists together nd whet e got 
o New York p Me p S " 
have an unbrok«e ore ition () he New Yo 
eason he will doubtles ke 1 y, and it 1 here 
his profit will 1 i In the meantime he will have 

e g ! ( i ! in ng Western 
people. 
T HE above is taken from the San Francisco 

Town Talk of December 8, and it is very 

good reading. Mr. Grau is a very ardent lover of 


but he doesn’t conduct his opera on the prin 
ciple of love. If he did there 1 be at all, 
for he has tremendous salaries to pay to the foreign 
ompelled to look upon it 


music, 


woul none 


opera singers, and he is ¢ 
as a business matter if he wants to raise the money 
to pay them. Certainly, they look upon it as a matter 
of business, for which they should be commended. 
While this paper has severely criticised the high sal- 
ary crime, it has never condemned the opera singers 
for securing high salaries. That is their affair, and 
the more they can get, the better for themselves. It 
the ostracizing 
salaries to 
whole ; 


is the system which we condemn 


American society that gives these high 
the few stars and sacrifices the opera as a 


but the stars are not to blame. 





THE 


INSTITUTE CONCERTS AT BAR- 
GAIN PRICES. 

YNICS and humorists continue 
of the 

cynicisms and jests, and when one looks into some 

the 


realizes that the 


to make the 


Borough Brooklyn butt of their 


of the peculiar conditions prevaiiing over in 
huge village across the Bridge on 
of the slightly 


MuSICAL 


men pen have but exag- 


the Naturally, 


COURIER need not concern itself over the dancing 


ycose 


gerated facts. PH 


bees. the scant water supply, the ugly thoroughfares 


school scandals, but as an arbiter of musical 


and the 
matters it is proper for this paper to condemn in 


justice and the blundering mismanagement which 
threatens to annihilate the little musical life that 
lingers over in bro )] ly1 Since the death yf Anton 
Cat eo concerts of impor ( n Brooklyn 
ave been given under the ausp! f the Brooklyn 
nstitute and an almost obsolete body that alls 
tself r¢ Brooklyn Philharmonic Soci \ 
e investigation goes s] w t Wi these augus 
S icting mn ) ) ‘ " ‘ ylis d 
. educe the 1 b yf o1 I rts 
| lormet ‘ 1 Sympho 
Cy stra ive e! ct brook nve 
itinees il hve ( gy | cs [Last 
cas rar ff, a : 
? wail R oA vis 
I y f ) 1 \\ e Anto 
el | ) ~ ~ 
( erts during th 
ntel I ( S | eeks 
S ‘ sea 1 brig > ‘ iys 
Ip ( is a centre 
Ca ti\ me ‘ no 
yer gives ¢ erts e br yn ins ae 
} 1 PI " ni 
( as et a 
phot | h is 
pla enificel ce 
ID \l rtis 
vanceme 
While the mus depart nt of the br 
Institute has gradually redu the numbet fine 
certs in Brooklys s g increas r 
mber of small « ents \ iewed 
ro in artist indy f S 
1 Thes S rte eg \ssi 
‘ Ha i miserabl 1 rium, Ww gs a 
i f ab Ss charg I 
idemy of Music, a ‘ er is s ) g 
e dear knows. In keept ( ( 
( ni ( nik i! ( ( 
] ere n pul sing cts 1 \ss i Ha 
ce it about ep s f 
he same concerts Manhat I stance 
ake ( Kine s¢ erts give le eiss 
H r whicl ck ire sole $1.5 When 
IX re s¢ al d e nic ) s i ss < 
lot yy and P1Ve i eT pices I 
Brooklyn Institute in Association Hall the 
play before a 35 cel il 5 ( uclience liver 
since these bargain prices were inaugurate 1 in 
Brooklyn by the Institute it 1s in vossible for any 
manager or individual to attempt any artistic under 
king unless he or she is willing to give the show 
at bargain prices, and of course at such prices the 


individual acting, independent of organized effort, 


to and 


lo speak plainly 
h 


1 
lose money 


Is bound 
truthfully, the music department of the Brooklyn 


Institute has killed the artistic sense of Brooklyn 


almost beyond resuscitation. There is no dearth in 
Brooklyn of high-minded men ana women, and 
‘Amen”’ foregoing 


for the 


musicians to give a concert and sell one ticket. 


of these will to the 


many say 
local 

He 
must give all his tickets away, and even then it is 
The 
Brooklyn Institute has surfeited the place with in 
the 


statement. It is impossible one of 


doubtful if he succeeds in getting an audience 


and as a result 


ferior musical performances, 
people who love music for music’s sake Save their 


money and come to Manhattan to hear the great 


artists, 


dream of begrudging the pric« 
number of ab 


men 


selves 
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and here, in the greater borough, never which 


The music department of the Institute includes a membe 

le and honest musicians, but some of 48° be 

their associates belong to the increasing class of '™trust 

narrow mental vision who fancy them and g 

big \s a rule committee organists a justice 
teachers are not men of powerful and fat 


singing 
Inging 


advan 


1 to allow this of pigm) 


ts, and type 


1ose compositions shall and shall not be 


undoubt 


rs of the 
cause tney 
ed to the 

] . 
reea CACCE 


ed 


hoped would com 


the Brooklyn Institut from accomplishing a 


ll 





2 


— 


3 


work 


ts charter me mbers 


some if 


Some of these cheaper 


to pass 


re signed years 


1usic department 

saw tha 10 much power was 

sig 1 ‘ W ~ audacity 
( nts a ens¢ Oo 
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1 lot of cheap concerts in Brooklyn they have |  menlin ; se from his viewpo 
eckoned without considering the natural law Of and if, for ars , + that he rig 
use and effect Giving concerts at on third less we shoul like t America 
an the market price must ultimately injure many mposet ° in pre 
nd ruin many more It is a false econon —y = ; mpos ead 
rinciple just a few paces remov‘ m CE CrIME Cratee ar Cnet a nera 
f gambling itself. The gambler seeks to get son = ee 7 : 
ing for nothing, and the members of the Bri yh : — — me 
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encouragement of little men that retards the true Grau recently in his English scheme ist as he 
cement of art and prevents an institution like gives them in his foreign s hem«e hat kind of 
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artistic opera does not meet the situation; in fact, 
it has temporarily injured music in America. 
When we advocate opera in English we refer to 
opera in its artistic sense; as an ensemble, as a prop- 
sition embodied in the philosophy of music itself, 
and not as a limited individual scheme dependent 
upon stars pushed to the limit by a conscienceless 
reclame and a misconception of their relations to the 
people on the part of the critics, who foster it una- 
ware of the pitfall it represents to their career as a 
class of literary workers. 
lhere was actually a greater demand for the func- 
tion of music criticism in the daily press ten and 
twenty years ago than there exists to-day, and this 
is due entirely to the elevation of the foreign over- 
paid opera singer at the sacrifice of a national musi- 
cal development. This paper has prospered in rec- 
ognizing the colossal error that has been made, and 
it cannot but be a matter of moment to THE Mus!- 
CAL Courter as such if the daily papers of the larger 
cities continue their past policy. The New York 
/erald is the first to see the uselessnes of music crit- 
icism under the prevailing condition, indorsing in its 
attitude the course of this paper. This, then, is the 
beginning of a new movement the strength of which 
must manifest itself soon after the entrance of the 
approaching century. To advocate the banishment 
of opera in English for the benefit of a more pro- 
longed sojourn of the foreign scheme in the midst 
of us, as Mr. Finck does, only will aid in precipitat 
ing the complete exile of the music critic from the 
daily press. Daily papers exist only on the great 
movements of the people in the nation, State or lo- 
cality, and cannot afford to pay services to critics to 
annihilate their valuable space with recapitulations 
of events that are of interest to an absolutely small 
number of readers, so small in number as to dis- 


courage even the most benighted management. 


THE OPERA. 


T HE season of opera in this city under the usual 
management began last night with a house 
that was not large or profitable. The subscription 
for the season is encouraging, but the public is tired 
of all the old operas and most of the old stars and 
needs artistic replenishment and an artistic con- 
science to move the enterprise into a more profitable 
elevation. 
lhe critics and the readers of the papers are also 
tired of the constant operatic reiteration, and it 
strikes us as a favorable time to abandon the criti- 
cisms of the same old works sung, practically, by the 
same old casts and perfunctorily conducted by the 
same somnolent conductors. 
Che function of journalism is on a broader basis 
than repetition of criticism year after year when the 
ature and character of the works and their produc- 
ons do not alter. A new ora relatively new opera 
a phenomenal cast or the introduction of a novel 
array of singers requires critical attention, but there 
is neither sense nor news nor interest in the annual 
restatements regarding the usual indifferent per- 
formances of Mr. Grau’s company. 
lhe Western people continue their indifference to 


the for 


reign scheme, as may be seen from the follow 


ing telegram to the New York lWVorld: 


| SCOLN Neb LD wer 2 For n iriy two hours an 

| e1 rettcd as wondered, and Maurice 
G presar the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany ng a los $5,000 in his Lincoln engagement, 
tormed and threatened and thundered. Sig. Mancinelli, 
e conductor, refused to allow the opera to begin until 
give word by Mr. Grau 

Grand op Lincoln was a losing venture for Mr 
Grau, and r S. Kronberg, of Denver, and Willard 
Kimball, of t city, who made the contract for the 


Lincoln engagemet 
‘ 


. 
Kimball and Kronberg guaranteed $10,000, but Grau 





was compelled to accept a trifle over $5,000, because that 
was all that was realized from the sale of the seats 

lhe three men met in the parlors of the First National 
Bank at 1:30 o'clock, and there Grau was told of the fact 





that the sale of seats had netted only $4,100. He threatened 
to take his company away if the guarantee was not im- 
mediately made good. Kronberg offered to pay his half 
of the shortage, but Grau was finally induced to take 
what cash there was on condition that the balance be 
made good at some future time. A messenger was then 
hastily sent to the Italian conductor, and the opera began 





Adelina Patti. 





ADELINA PATTI’S LATEST PICTURE. 


HE above is the latest photograph taken. It 

was sent to us by Patti through her secretary, 

H. Y. D. Alcock, Craig-y-Nos Castle, Breconshire, 
Wales. 

He also writes: “The memoirs of the late Mau- 
rice Strakosch are defective in some points;” and 
further says, “it is not true that Mme. Adelina 
Patti was born on the stage, nor that she was taught 
singing by Maurice Strakosch, nor that she was 
under Mr. Strakosch’s care until she married the 
Marquis de Caux. She received her musical edu- 
cation from her half brother, Signor Ettore Barili, 
and she traveled everywhere under her father’s care 
until she was married.” 

The letter continues: 
strom will be glad if you will kindly have the errors 


“Baroness Patti-Ceder 


| have mentioned corrected in the next issue of THE 
Musicat Courter. There are so many other mis- 
takes in these reminiscences that it is impossible to 
enumerate them all!” For all of which we are sorry, 
as we thought that Maurice Strakosch was an au- 


thority on these matters. 








OUR ORCHESTRAL MUSICIAN 


W FE are violating no confidence in revealing the 

contents of a letter sent to Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, who in her capacity as Little Sister to the 
Earth answers inquiries ranging from jurispru- 
dence to the latest recipe for preserving the soul un- 
freckled. Someone asked Mrs. Wilcox why the 
status, mental, moral and physical, of the orchestral 
musician was so low. To us was the question then 
referred. We cannot answer it, for we are not 
aware that the members of our local orchestras are 
such depressed persons, figuratively speaking. The 
law of averages applies to the musician as well as 
to the clergyman. Joseph Joachims and John 
Henry Newmans are not born in abundance. Every 
profession, business and trade has its supernumerar- 
ies ; men who are not precisely fitted for the tasks set 
for them, yet men who, by dint of hard, patient 
work, manage to pull through. Their work is never 
inspiriting—witness the tiresome sermons, poorly- 





made shoes, mediocre lawyers—but as the world is 
filled by commonplace persons, thinking common 
place thoughts, reading commonplace books, listen- 
ing to commonplace music, played in a commonplace 
manner, there is no great necessity of being pecu- 
liarly gifted or brilliant. We are all creatures of 
plodding habits, and the plodder is your truly suc- 
cessful man. Shakespeare wrote for commonplace 
people; so did Beethoven. Genius stirs even the 
plodders. That is why they hate it, but eventually 
give ita warm welcome. It usually takes a genera 
tion to accomplish this recognition of real genius. 
Ibsen declares that every twenty years a truth, no 
matter how pure and profound, becomes tarnished 
and loses its virtue; is in fact a truth turned into a 
dangerous lie. 

Now if the world at large, if genius, if even truth 
itself, are subject to the law of averages why should 
the blowers of brass and wood, the scrapers of cat 
gut and horsehair, be exempt from an_ universal 
law? Our orchestral musicians had to first over 
come the mechanical difficulties of their respective 
instruments—a thing which requires application and 
brains enough to furnish forth a whole carload of 
actors and actresses. Then in their daily quest for 
bread and butter they must work like galley slaves, 
rehearsing of mornings and afternoons—usually for 
the benefit of the aforesaid stupid actors and ac 
tresses and still more stupid opera singers, comic 
and grand—and in the evening they must play. 
Now, we ask, is this a profession of sweetness, of 
culture, of light ? 

Mrs. Wheeler’s correspondent wonders why or 
chestral musicians smoke, drink and play cards, in 
stead of reading Browning, attending church and 
absorbing soda-water. The answer is easy. Be 
cause they are men, and like bankers, poets, railroad 
magnates and policemen, they must relax the bow 
or break it. Most men smoke, drink and play cards 
It may be sinful. It probably is; but then most 
men are sinful. If they were not the churches would 
go out of business and fair woman lose her loveliest 
chance of saying nice inevitable things in the morn 
ing. Here again the law of averages operates with 
the deadly certainty noted by the ingenious Karl 
Pearson. 

The fact is that our orchestral musician is not a 
particularly cultured person. His music is his trade. 
He lives by it; and even Raphael must have tired 
at times of painting. Music is a hard life. Men 
must work hard to excel in it. Is it any wonder, 
then, that many fall by the wayside, many remain 
mediocrities all their life long? And it is the same 
with all other occupations The one redeeming 
feature in the life of the orchestral player is that he 
must put on a clean shirt at least every evening. So 


he is as clean as a Congressman, and that’s some 
g 


thing to be thankful for. 


Hanslick on Louis VY. Saar. 


A FRIEND of Louis V. Saar, of this city, re 

cently sent some of his compositions to Edu 
ard Hanslick, the famous Viennese critic of music 
Thereupon Professor Hanslick wrote the following 


complimentary letter: 


Sincere thanks for the transmission of the compositi 
of Louis V. Saar. He is a decidely talent nd well 
trained, serious composer I composition for tl 
piano, op, 23, disclose his preteret S nt 
Brahms, which is, to my mind, a matter for praise rather 
than censure. Best of all I like the Intermezzo in G 
flat. Saar demonstrates his excellent schooling, especially 
in the Variations, op. 29, of which, however, there ar¢ 
too many not to have a monotonous effect. The songs 
are very melodious and of a very natural expression 


which is getting to be rarer every day. “‘Sternlein” (“Lit 
tle Stars”), “Thrainen und Seufzer” (“Tears and Sighs”) 
have especially pleased me, as indeed all of his naive 
songs, which are of a cheerful character 
Thanking you again, yours, 
EpuarD HANSLICK 


VIENNA, November 26, 1900. 




















Affinities. 


(Dedicated to Marie Corelli.) 


When anguish wrings this wrinkled brow, 


When fell mischance assaileth me, 


‘A ministering angel thou’’- 
a 
Dear Marie C 
When things go wrong, I don’t decide 
To take a drink, as many do; 
Nor do I muse on suicide 
I muse on you 
For it is my conviction fix’d 
Pardonnez-moi, je vous en prie” 
[hat sacred bonds there are betwixt 
Marie and me 
Amid the cloudy region dense 


Of nonsense, where her talents lic 


She has her gleams of common sense 
We so have I 

And when those flitting gleams are gone 
She never hesitates—not she 

But twaddles amiably on 
The same with me 

She athes the sneering critic crew; 
It simply sets her soul aflame 

To have her faults exposed to view 
I feel the same 


On Love, Religion, Truth, and Right 


She preaches holy things and high: 
She doesn’t understand them quite 
No more do I 


We scarce can call her writing good 
What's goodness but an empty name? 





She boom’d herself; and if I could 
I'd do the same 
A fig r genit rutl r style! 
A nobler fish is hers to fry 
She merely yearns ton ake a pile 
Ah! so do I 
She writes about a 
High is their to 
I swear we know 
Marie and I 
Walter Murdoch in the Melbourne Book Lover 


A S the fatal end of the century draws nigh, the 
unlucky statistician, musical and 

sweats in toil and terror, fearing that he may over- 

if he 


does, his work, vast in volume or empty in content, 


otherwise, 
look one unimportant name, one tiny fact; 
may go for naught. It is a saddening occupation. 
And if you once begin it, you must continue to the 
taking no end of pains, and stirring up 
I had 
rather be the sporting editor of a religious weekly, 
devoting myself to the ethics of Y. M. C. A. ath- 
letics, than the digger after musical clams in a 
Would it not be a much more 


bitter end; 
a past, mildewed, reticent and ineluctable. 


moribund century. 
liberal and interesting method to consider the pres- 
ent fruits of the tree than to plat about its roots? 
To view the landscape, artistic and literary above 
ground than in a cellar under the soil, and with a 
critical spade upturning the “drums and _ tramp- 
And may the 
mighty shade of Sir Thomas Browne forgive me for 


lings” of the century’s conquests. 
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trying to purloin his rhythms; but when a mood 
funereal settles upon me like the aftermath of cold 
veal pie, then doth the stately ground swell of Re- 
ligio Medici haunt the porches of mine ears, and my 
futile pen plays once more the “sedulous ape.” 
“Well, it’s damned good exercise anyhow,” as the 
bad little boy said after he saw Rubinstein play the 
staccato study. 
©®A®C 


Do you know that famous adagio of Sir Thomas 
so rich as to 
Em 


Browne—master of the singing world 
mount to the brain like a dangerous perfume? 
erson quotes it with awe, John M. Robertson praises 
it and John Jay Chapman casts it at the memory of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, almost saying, Up ghost 
and better this! Thus its harmonious solemn meas- 
ures. 

“Time sadly overcometh all things and is now 
dominant and sitteth upon a sphinx and looketh upon 
Memphis and old Thebes, while his sister, Obliv- 
ion, reclineth sem-somnous upon a pyramid, glori- 
ously triumphing, making puzzles of Titanian erec- 
History 

as he 


tions, and turning old glories into dreams. 
sinketh beneath her cloud. The traveler, 
passeth through these deserts asketh of her ‘who 
builded them?’ And she mumbleth something, but 
what it is he heareth not.” 

“Melodious thunder,” Mr. Chapman calls it. It 
is as beautiful as the full majesty of an orchestral 
chord by Beethoven. And its rhythms, its verbal 
orchestration, are so inherent in the idea that to sep- 
arate one from the other were the brutal business of 
a grammarian. Such music as this, sadly confounds 


much of the music made by great composers. 
©A® 


Following the very hot pace set by Stevenson 
English fiction writers dot their i’s with more care 
than during the great careless days of Sir Walter 
Scott. One is not so sure that the change is for the 
better. The first hastily written book of a talented 
novelist is usually his best, despite the elaborations 
This amounts to saying that a 
And it is a true say- 


of the latter vears. 
man has but one book in him 
ing. But living masters of prose are still as rare 
as original theme in Strauss land, Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, Pierre Loti, George Meredith naturally be- 
ing hors concours. Lafcadio Hearn, Maurice Hew- 
lett, R. B. Cunnigham-Grahame, Henry James, 
Charles Whiblev, Arthur Symons, W. E. Henley, 
W. B. Yeats, Walter Raleigh, Edgar Saltus, H. B 
Fuller, Alice Mevnell are some names which occur 
to me haphazard among the younger group. As 
for the distinguished prose of the Corellis, the Car- 
vels, the Janice Merediths, the Hall Caines, hopeful 
prisoners, and gentlemen and ladies from every- 
where, who butcher the language to make a publish 
er’s holiday, of them T have nothing to say. I even 
prefer Richard Harding Davis in his most delight- 
fully artificial to the rocking 
horse of the sentimental Jimmie Barries. All this 
ineffectual rout of “historical” fiction, of stupid 
American back-parlor psychologizing, is a weariness 
to the flesh 
lish fiction who has dared to draw a complete man 
since the Elizabethans. Thackeray, himself, ac- 
knowledges that he balked at this dangerous hedge 
And George Moore has been voted coarse, just as 
were De Foe and Fielding. After the simpering at- 
tenuations and Miss Nancy reticences of the North 
American school of fiction-mongers, the presence of 
a real, vital man would set the crowd giggling and 
screaming. In the devil’s name—or any other per- 
son of fiction—throw up the window and give us 


moments, grizzled 


George Moore is the only man in Eng 


air, light, nature; not sawdust, sentimentality and 
bad history. 

The literary editor of the Evening Post appreci- 
atively reviews W. C. Brownell’s study of George 
Eliot in December Scribner's. He finds that Mr. 
Brownell “puts George Eliot at the head of psycho- 
logical novelists, and at the same time imputes to her 
‘a limited imaginative faculty, a defective sense of 








<5 


art, and an inordinate aggrandizement of the purely 
But he 
distinguishes her sharply from the so-called ‘intel- 
‘In books or in 


intellectual element in human character.’ 
lectual woman,’ of whom he says: 
fact the first impression made by the so-called in- 
tellectual woman is that of the inadequacy of the in- 
tellect. There is so much else that is worth while, 
one reflects in the presence of such thorough-going 


2 It is not so much that she is 


exclusions. 
too intellectual. At times one finds that she might 
with advan- 
that 
of her sex for whom 


be even more so, even if less strictly so, 
tage.’ ‘And perhaps there is nothing sets 
George Eliot off from the mass 
the intellect is a universal talisman, so much as the 
circumstance that she does not make this impression 
On the contrary, one’s impression is of the plenary 
power and sufficiency of the intellect unaided and un- 
This brings us to the question, 


the intellect ab extra? 


illumined ab extra.’ 
What 
Mr. 


had no religion; 


is there to illumine 
Brownell’s answer is religion George Eliot 
was a Comtist and an agnostic; 
consequently she was bornée. Or rather, perhaps, 
being a Christian by inheritance, she threw off that 
religion and fell back on philosophy and duty, which 
That she had no religion 


her 


will not supply its place 


cannot concede, for the novel became in 


hands an instrument of agnostic faith, for which she 
would, no doubt, have gone to the stake with all the 


we 


enthusiasm of an early Christian.” 
Why not call this ab extra George Lewes and be 
done with it? 
> Ve 
The same Post writer thus comments upon Ma- 


dame Darmesteter, once A. F. Mary Robinson, an 
English writer: 

“The fame of Mme. James Darmesteter as bio- 
grapher and critic has largely overshadowed that of 
that If, however, 


to 


the poet, Mary Robinson was 


she has changed her allegiance from English 


French literature, in her study of Thackeray, com 


plete in the November Revue de Paris, she returns 


to an English subject The 


brilliant essay crosses 
the accepted views only at two points, first in assert 


‘Vanity 


in Thackeray the potentiality of 


ing the value of Fair’ as an historical novel, 


second in finding 


as different as those of Stevenson and 


Che latter paradox Madame Darme 


manners 
Henry James 
steter presents in a few words that might well be the 
point of departure for an essay: ‘Many people of 


good judgment, she says, rate this fragment (‘Denis 


Duval’) high I confess that I fail to understand 
their feeling \ critic of the school of 
M. Brunetiére might note the way in which, at the 


individuality of 


very time when the Thackeray ran 
low, his genius seems to become the precursor of the 
work that followed. For the forgotten romance of 


like the recent 


the Widower’ is works of 


Henry James, as Denis Duval foreshadows the man 


Lovell 


ner of Stevenson.’ ” 


> AG 


In a clever essay of the December Atlantic’s 
“Contributors’ Club” “A Bit of the Gospel Accord 
ing to Stevenson” is entertainingly discussed. 


“For my part,” says Stevenson, in his paper 


called “Truth of Intercourse,” “I can see few things 
more desirable, after the possession of such radical 
qualities as honor and humor and pathos, than to 
have a lively and not a stolid countenance” * * * 
follow other desiderata 

It is precisely the quality upon which we most 
pride ourselves, humor, that the contributor to the 
Atlantic denies heartlessly to us Americans 

“We Americans plume ourselves unconscionably 
on our sense of humor, and look scarcely with indul 
gence on what we call our British cousins’ lack of 
it. But there never was an assumption more Phari 
saical. We have great quickness of intellect, which, 
however, has not yet been aerated enough to express 
itself in the form of wit, so common to the Gaul; 
we have an inordinate 


which, unlike that of the Italians, has not yet been 


fondness for buffoonery, 
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clarified by any instinctive sense of beauty; and 
finally, our humor has not cooled and ripened long 
enough in the cellar to have the tender mellowness 
that makes the best English vintage, though small, 
so choice. We often speak of the dullness of Punch, 
for which Thackeray wrote and Du Maurier and Sir 
John Tenniel drew. It may, if you you will, be the 
thin shadow of its former self, but surely it has 
never descended to the grossness, the crass vulgar- 
ity, of our two most widely circulated ‘comic’ week- 
lies. Again, have we Americans, professed humor- 
ists, produced any pleasant bits of foolery like the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends’ or the ‘Bab Ballads?) (Who 
of us nowadays reads John Godfrey Saxe?) Think 
of the immortal ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ or, to go 
nearer the core of one’s heart, ‘Cranford.’ No 
American woman (except, possibly, Miss Jewett) 
has written with the playfulness and tenderness that 
one so loves in Mrs. Gaskell.” 


©A® 





I am reminded here of Mr. Dooley—Dooley the 
unique—who has his say about the American histor- 
ical novel, and says it as only Dooley can: 

“What’s a historical novel?” Mr. Hennessy asked. 

“Marry come off,” said Mr. Dooley. “Don’t ye 
know? Todslones, if I had me cleaver on th’ bar I 
wud smack thee f’r a ham-headed fluke. Idzims, I 
wud. Odswounds, egad, th’ wench speeks th’ 
thruth.” 

Mr. Hennessy moved cautiously away, and meas- 
ured the distance to the door, but Mr. Dooley’s fit 
was over. He smiled proudly, and resumed his or- 
dinary speech: ‘Th’ historical romance is a story, 
Hinnissy, about something that didn’t happen befure 
ye was bor-rn. <A few years ago Hogan, that does 
most iv me r-readin, was hurtin’ his eyes over what 
he called reelism. That’s where a modest sewin’- 
machine marries a rayspictable grocery store, an’ 
they talk f’r th’ r-rest iv th’ book about who shall 
wind th’ clock. Hogan says they was a revulsion 
again’ this sort iv thing. It came with prosperity. 
Durin’ hard times people r-read about Dinnis comin’ 
home at.night an’ throwin’ a plate iv warrumed-over 
mutton at th’ wife, an’ they’d exclaim, ‘Great Hiv- 
ens, how thrue to nature!’ But whin people begun 
to get dividends fr’'m th’ busted banks, an’ pay day 
became less jerky an’ irreg’lar, they had to have a 
taste iv rayle rayfined life, an’ th’ historical novel 
come in.” 

At considerable length Mr. Dooley epitomizes the 
typical historical novel of the day. The hero’s prin- 
cipal exploit is riding Bucephalus “up Tottenham 
Court Road, beyon’ the railroad thracks, across th’ 
Liffey, over Parlymint, into Cinthral Park.” 

“Thim things cudden’t happen,” said Mr. Hen- 
nessy. 

“Annything cud happen that far back, whin they 
wore romantic clothes,” said Mr. Dooley. 

© A © 

“Holger Drachmann, the Danish poet, is one of 
the most attractive personalities in Scandinavia,” 
says the London Chronicle. “He is unusually tall 
and of striking appearance, and has, in spite of his 
fifty years and his white hair, kept his soul young. 
He can still loathe and love like a boy of twenty— 
a true vagabond, a roving spirit, who never tamely 
submitted to the laws of man. He has always had 
the courage of his opinions, and has succeeded in 
spite of them—much to the disgust of Mrs. Grundy 
and her family.” 

®A® 

And as George Miles, a forgotten Maryland poet, 

once wrote—we live a sham life, die a sham death 


and given a sham funeral. 


The air is beginning to clear a bit over Strauss 
‘“Hero’s Battlefield,” or, as I heard one ingenuous 
student of German call it “Ein Heldenleber.” Per- 
haps he was not far out of the way; a composer's 
liver is his greatest friend, or enemy. When Mal- 
lock’s once famous book “Is Life Worth Living” 
appeared, the answer given by Punch was “‘It all de- 
pends on the liver.” The gastric and pancreantic 
juices have much to do with the genesis of art work. 


OG@A® 

I met Henry Holden Huss after the Philharmonic 
concerts and he was in a fighting humor over the 
Strauss poem. The arguments he put up were 
strong—that I'll admit—and he told the truth when 
he declared that Strauss at his most eloquent was 
usually Wagner. But by that same token, Wagner 
may be found most eloquent when he speaks in the 
voices of Beethoven, Schubert and Weber. It’s a 
poor rule that won't submit to double counterpoint! 
Strauss has power, even if his thematic invention is 
often at low ebb. And the race is not always to the 
melodious—witness Rossini, witness Beethoven. 
The Italian had more melodies up his sleeve than 
Beethoven; how do the two men stand to-day? I 
agree with Saint-Saéns that melody will not cut 
much of a figure in the music of the future. All the 
themes were used up long ago, as were all the intel- 
lectual ideas. Yet philosophers have arisen in the 
iand since Plato and Aristotle, poets have sung since 
Virgil. Themes are not always melodies, and Bee- 
thoven was a greater theme-maker than a melodist. 
So was Wagner. If there is any fault to be found 
with Brahms it is his abundance of ideas. He is 
often too intellectual in his muscal processes, though 
Mr. Finck thinks differently. That vague some- 
a combination of emotion- 





thing we name power 
ality, craftsmanship and thematic invention; it need 
not always be of newly stamped mintage—endures. 
Academic or, for that matter, so-called romantic and 
fantastic music—the latter represented by Schumann 
and Berlioz—do not. Read me the riddle! Strauss 
is a big fellow; so is Brahms. Both are at the op- 
posite poles of musical expression, yet both interest 
because both are thinkers. Brains win in the long 
run—brains backed up by temperament. And how 
time is working its revenge in the Wagner case. It 
is not because the C minor symphony of Brahms is 
less frequently heard than the “Tannhauser” over- 
ture that it is like the music of the future; it is be- 
cause of the brutal, brilliant superficiality of Wag- 
ner’s melodramatic overture that it begins to sound 
banal, cheap, thin. Its instrumentation seems vul- 
gar, its polyphony shallow. Ehlert was right in de- 
scribing the slurred violin figures as irritating to the 
nerves. And then that insipid chorale, that too too 
German pilgrims’ chorus! What a bore! The Venus 
music has become as draggled and as haggard as 
the Liszt Rhapsody—a thing for mechanical pianos 
and piano-organs. We are growing old. Where 
is the Wagner of yester-year? 
G©A® 
For answer to the above read the musical column 
of next Saturday’s Evening Post. 
®AaA©® 
En effet—to sum up all this discontented and rad- 
ical talk about the arts of fiction and music, I must 
return to my starting point like a bear in a cage. It 
is Russia, Russia, the youngest of the human race; 
Russia in whom I put all my hopes for the future. 
The intellectual thrall of Germany and France for 
over a century, Russia on the edge of the new cen- 
tury is evolving a great national art of her own. 
The freest country in the world—mentally, not yet 
politically—she so easily tops over all Europe in the 


art of fiction—to me the most serious, symphonic 
and profound of ultra-modern arts—that since the 
death of Balzac and Flaubert there has been no one 
to be compared to Turgenev, Tolstoi, Dostoiewski 
and Gogol. I don’t include the English in the game 
at all. English fiction from the days of Jane Austen 
—the one supreme exemplar of genre painting in 
her native land—has been largely an affair of eva- 
sion and imitation. No one dares to tell the truth 
about men and women and you cannot build an art 
on an untruth, even though you paint prettily and 
tell diverting stories. But where is the criticism of 
life? Woman is treated as a sugar-coated, senti- 
mental lie in the English novel, instead of a human 
being with the same affections, failings and mem- 
bers as man. She is sentimentalized over, gushed 
about, and I am sure that in the inner chambers of 
her heart she loathes the insincerity of the novelists. 
In private life she is a semi-slave. Soa fig for your 
English fiction, a fig for an art that lies! 


©A® 


Thus it is to the Russians I turn, even for music. 
Tschaikowsky will not be their last greatest com- 
poer. And, how they have gone and will go for 
German scholasticism! How the damnable heresy 
of thematic development will go by the board! 
Glazounow openly declares that he is done with 
symphonic forms and proposes to devote himself to 
writing ballets, full of color and rhythm. Ideas! 
you remember what George Moore wrote of pri- 
mary and secondary ideas? I wish I could recall 
the name of the French composer that C. M. Loeffler 
told me about. He would go into a fury of rage if 
the word development was mentioned and ask “De- 
velop, why develop a theme at all?” The Rus- 
sians, men like Tschaikowsky and Rimski-Korsak- 
off put this matter into practice, and made music, to 
quote Moore, “that might be be considered by Wag- 
ner as a little too advanced, but which Liszt would 
not fail to understand.” Ah! Liszt. There’s a 
man who will get his dues in the twentieth century. 
He had few original musical ideas, as you call them 
—and Wagner borrowed them all for “Tristan” and 
“Parsifal”—but he is the real father, and not Ber- 
lioz, of the whole modern symphonic school. His 
music—not his piano music—is still ahead of us. 

Mr. Huss told me that he feared the Strauss ten- 
dencies might lead us to a school of Chinese music- 
making. Why? We are really trying to break 
through the Chinese walls erected about music by 
the German pedants and academics. Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms are all mighty wall smashers. 
Strauss may be a décadent, but so is Monet, who 
discovered new tonal divisions and values in paint- 
ing. He is alsoa great master. Art, like life, must 
not stand still, else will it rot. We must have the 
new; human nature craves it. The Greeks did not 
say the last word in sculpture; since them came 
Michel-Ange and Rodin and Antoskolsky. Music 
is going to the East. Brother Krehbiel predicted 
the supremacy of the Slav twenty years ago. And 
whether it be Japanese or Russian music it will be 
new music. And in returning to the East we are 
only returning to the cradle of the human race, of 
all religions, arts. We are but going home. So 
like the last phrase in Arthur Friedheim’s music 
drama, “Alexander the Great,” let us cry: “To 
Asia, to Asia!” 


’ 





HE first recital in this city of Harold Bauer, the 
pianist, whose remarkable success in Boston 

has already been widely commented upon, takes 
place to-morrow at Mendelssohn Hall. 
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Ohe Wfustcal Courter in Gurope. 


S announced last week an arrangement has been 

concluded between THe Musicat Courier 

and Montague Chester, of London and Paris, for- 

merly associated with Galignani’s Messenger, for a 

thorough representation of this paper through his 

official connection in Europe, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Cecil, London. 

Mr. Chester left last Wednesday on the steamer 
New York to assume charge of the work, after hav- 
ing spent a month in this country in order to be- 
come thoroughly initiated in American journalistic 
methods and in the musical affairs of the country. 
Being a newspaper man of long experience, he was 
rapidly enabled to grasp the situation, and, equipped 
as he is, he will be in a position to attend to the 
future development of THe Musicat Courter in 
its circulation and advertising departments through- 
out Europe. 


Circulation. 


Under the auspices of Mr. Chester THe MusiIcar 
Courter will at once be placed on all news stands 
in Europe, in all the prominent clubs and hotels, 
as well as in the musical centres of each community. 
rhe question of circulation is the all-important one 
in connection with this paper, and has been such 
for years past. While it has been known that great 
activity has been exercised for the purpose of de- 
veloping the business of THe MusicaL Courier, 
the first and primary instinct that has been followed 
out has been that of circulation, which is the basis 
of all successful newspaper work. Mr. Chester 
will devote the greater part of his time for the next 
year to the question of circulation, and there will be 
no musician, amateur or professional, from this 
country who may visit Europe who will not be able 
to find THe Musicat Courter in any place where 
he may reside or travel. 


oo SD 


Mr. Floersheim, as a matter of course, remains 
our valued representative at Berlin, and the other 
permanent correspondents of THe Musicat Cou- 
RIER in the various cities of Europe will also con- 
tinue as at present. But business matters and af- 
fairs pertaining to the development of circulation, 
to the placing of contracts for advertising, and to 
the general business prosperity of THe MustcaL 
Courter in Europe, are placed in the hands of Mr. 
Chester, who will have absolute discretionary power 
in the premises. The extraordinary development of 
Tue Musicat Courter in recent years, which has 
been recognized by the award of the supreme dis- 
tinction of a Grand Prix at the Paris Exposition of 
1900, has made it imperative to place the business 
of the paper in the hands of one person and under 
his sole management, and for this reason the ar- 
rangement with Mr. Chester has been formulated 
and concluded. Parties from America visiting Eu- 
rope, or those who are residing permanently in 
Europe, can address all their communications to 
Mr. Chester at the Hotel Cecil, and, as a matter of 
course, the permanent affairs of Europe relating to 


the business of this paper are in his hands entirely. 


oo SD 


The all-important services of Miss Fannie Edgar 


Thomas, in Paris, continue uninterruptedly, and 





there will be an important addition to the staff of 
correspondents of THE Musicat Courter through 
our selection of one of the most important musical 
writers of the day, in London, a man who is uni- 


versally known and who has already contributed 


extensively to this paper. His name will be an- 
nounced hereafter. 
oo SD 


THE Musicac Courier of New York and Amer- 
ica has no business relations whatever with a publi- 
cation of a similar name in London. Business done 
in London through any other hands except those of 


Mr. Chester’s will not be recognized by this paper. 





Passing Mention, By _Aodh. 


EFORE these lines are published the 
tribes dispersed at Babel will have gath- 
ered at the Metropolitan Opera House 
to give us French opera in French, Ger- 
man opera in German and Italian opera 

in Italian. But, of course, no American opera by 
Americans. 

There are, of course, great advantages in having 
a libretto sung in the language in which it is writ- 
ten, and for which the music is adapted. But the 
logical result of the system would be to have French 
singers for French opera and so on. Mlle. Breval 
is to sing Briinnhilde; she is French au bout des 
ongles, born in Paris, educated at the conservatory, 
what sympathy can she have with the role or the 
music of the ““Walkiuire?” Then there is our coun- 
trywoman, Louise Homer, who has been singing 
Italian opera in the French provinces; Margaret 
Macintyre and others who cannot have divested 
themselves of their national temperament altogether, 
and they may sing in all the languages under the 
sun. But they will not sing like natives. 

The fact is that nobody cares what the artists are 
singing, and the libretto is merely an expanded pro- 
gram, usually expanded with less skill than the 
‘“Raconteur’s” expansion of Richard Strauss’s pro- 
gram. It might be sung in Choctaw for all the sense 
it conveys. Opera is really dramatic music with 
poor scenery and the drama omitted, always except- 


ing the case of Wagner. 


oOo SD 


“Tt is an essential quality of a good libretto that 
a knowledge of it shall not be necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of the performance of the opera. It should 
tell the story by its situations so plainly that the 
emotions of the personages, what they feel, what 
they desire, what they mean, the motive of their 
action, and the inspiration of their song should be 
plain to any one who simply sits the performance 
through, without hearing or knowing one word of 
what is uttered. It is here that Wagner has so sig- 
nally failed in his librettos, which, nevertheless, are 
written with the feeling of a poet. One must not 
only read but study his librettos to know what is 
going on upon the stage, and what are the motives 
of action in the various personages. In this and in 
the introduction of the supernatural, as in “Lohen- 
grin,” Wagner has violated the two supreme canons 
of libretto writing. These are—First, perfect sim- 
plicity of plot, and second, simple, direct, emotional 
utterance in language.” 

These are words of wisdom by a Mus. Bac.: 

Beethoven. Too great prominence to instru- 
mental parts. 

Mozart. Ridiculous in his roulades for the prime 
donne. 

Meyerbeer. His prime donne scream, and his or- 
chestra raves. 

Rossini, Verdi, Donizetti, and other Italians, 
wrote vocal pieces, with orchestral accompaniments. 

A friend of mine, who informs me that he belongs 
to the “new school,” bids me to add: 
Italian opera is fudge. 





English opera would be fudge if it existed. 
French opera is almost fudge. 
German opera is becoming fudge, through the 
birth of music drama. 
oo SD 


The approach of Christmas, Christmas being an 
appropriate time for ye merry jest, is noted by the 
London Globe in this way: Vhy did Anthony 
Hope? Because Mrs Campbell Praed. When 
does Albert Trott? When Gibson Bowles. What 
gave Barry Pain? To see Flora Steele. Why 
was Rider Haggard? Because he had to Marie 
Corelli.” 

oOo SD 
Which reminds me of the “Love Drama” by the 
vox humana poem machine, with pun attachment: 
A young man loved Miss Clari Nett 
He flute to meet her everywhere, , 
To him she was a cymbal truc 


Of everything that’s pure and fair 


One day he called Miss Clari-on 


And spoke his love, and would have sworn it 
But harsh she answered, “Fife, for shame! 
Your love! Young man! I ruthless cornet,” 


This hurt his feelings very much 
Bas(e) soon and low he did become, 
Grew violin taste and company, 


Took horns of nasty gin and drum 


He went with every roy-“string band,” 
Till he had not a nickel, Oh! 
And then he thought with deep remorse, 
Now here’s a pretty piccolo.’ 


“No more will I C Clari Nett, 
A serpent (base) is she, I know; 
I'd held the tenor of my way 


If her tones had not moved me so.” 


Accordingly he swiftly went 
His mournful history to close, 
Ophicleide steamer he did jump 
And stopped the Bourdon of his woes 
oo SD 
Adelina Patti’s album contains the following qua- 
train, by no less a person than Alexander Dumas, 
Pére: 
Je me plais a t’entendre, 
Etant homme et chrétien; 
Mais si j’étais oiseau, 
J’'en mourrais de chagrin 
This is nearly as bad as are the verses inscribed in 
Florence’s album: 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK { 
NEw YORK, 7 Juillet, 1876. | 


C’est a Mr. Florence 
Que je dédie ces stances, 
Je ne sais pas ce qu'il pense 
Quand souvent il se lance; 
Mais il doit rire dans sa panse 
Car il a bigrement de chance 
Son esprit est un grain d’abondance, 
Ces Vers? n’ont aucun cspéce de sens, 
Mais l'Italie nous donnait Florence, 
L’Amérique nous donne Florence 
Mes vers deviennent rances 
Aussi je pense 
Qu’il faut finir ces stances 
C’est immense 
Jacques OFFENBACH. 
Whereupon a Merry Christmas! 
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: Mme. Von Klenner’s Reception. 


N the evening of December 12, at her spacious 


residence on Stuyvesant street, New York, 
Mme. Katherine Evans Von Klenner, the 
eminent vocal instructor, held a notable r2- 
ception. Many prominent persons were 


present, and, being entertained by a thoughtful and charm- 
ing hostess, they thoroughly enjoyed this social event. 
With accustomed grace and artistic finish Madame Von 
Klenner contributed vocal selections which were sincerely 
Her talented and very promising pupil, Miss 
sang with admirable effect 
gave valuable assistance with his 


appreciated. 


Sara Evans, contralto, also 
Heinrich Meyn, tenor, 
able interpretations, while Mrs. Olivia Sanger Hall's elo- 
cutionary numbers aroused much favorable comment. 
Miss Compton accompanied. 

The guests included Mrs. Charles Frederic Hess, Mme. 
Anita Lloyd, Mme. Van Norman, Miss Tozier, Felix Van 
der Gucht, Mrs. James G. Tyler, Mrs. Abner Mellen, Ms 
Coulter, Miss Jeannette van Buren, Miss 
Thalia Lippitt, Madame Courtney and Miss 


Louise C. Courtney. 


Ernest Kent 


Frances 


Is This Carreno? 


HE volume of melody from the hundred in- 
struments of the orchestra swept like a wave 





through the finale of the concerto to 
break in one resounding crash on the last 
chord of it, and the notes of the piano upborne on 
this, always distinct above it, never overwhelmed by 
it, were a foam cresting it, tossed about on it, and 
thrown out from it finally, when the wave broke, 


like the hiss of the spume on the sands. The hands of the 
pianist flew over the keys in the maddened rush of wild 
chords with a desperate effort that left her breathless when 
she 


dience 


rose to bow to the enthusiasm of the audience—an au 


» that stormed its applause from pit, box and gallery 
on the last note of the music. She was recalled again and 
again to bow her thanks to the house, and when she was 
last from this noisy appreciation she hurried 


There 


released at 
to the artists’ room and sank limply on the sofa 
her friends and her admirers found her. 

Madame was used to such triumphs. There was gray 
her hair. And yet 
exhaustion by the compliments of the musicians who gath- 
French 


in she was revived at once from her 


ered about her. She replied to them merrily in 


They congratulated her upon the 
‘Ah, 
could have hugged every one of them,” and laughed like 


in German, in Italian. 


ipplause of the audience the dears!” she said. “I 


a flattered girl. Her maid had thrown a shawl across her 
should She ce handkerchief 


ulders 


oled her temples with a 


wet with perfume. 


She rose to give both hands to the conductor of the 
orchestra. “You were wonderful,” she said of him and 
his musicians. “An inspiration? You carried me along. 
\nd such a piano! Between you and the piano, there 
was really nothing for me to do.” She replied in the same 
spirit to the flattery of the women who rushed to take her 
in their arms and kiss her on both cheeks. ‘You are very 
kind, my dear,” she said tones that made her formula 
f thanks seem warm with gratitude 

“You are very kind And when the strangers who 
were introduced to her murmured their pleasure and ap 
preciation, she answered with one degree more of formal- 
ity, tempered by a distant humility in her smile, “I thank 
you. You are very kind.” 

he intermission in the program had filled the little 

m with her friends from the orchestra and from the 
audienc« In a few minutes these hurried back to their 
work and their entertainment, and with the lesening of the 


Three Songs. 


Words from = = = = 


‘‘Some Verses,” 
By HELEN HAY. 


group about her an old gentleman came forward to con- 
gratulate her in French. He found it necessary to recall 
himself to her recollection. She received him with more 
than her usual graciousness, though it was plain that she 
could not remember any former meeting. He was ‘very 
kind;” she was leaving town on the morrow or she would 
have been pleased to have him call; she was so glad that 
she had given him pleasure with her music. He bowed to 
kiss her hand, and she dismissed him with a smile. The 
others took their leave of her, and she turned to her young 
companion with a playful droop of a tired mouth. “Let 
me sit down a moment,” she said. “I’m too warm to go 
out in the cold—and too tired, my dear.” 

The girl was dressed as if to pose for a portrait study 
in tints of gold and brown—an odd, brown velvet gown, 
brown hair, arranged a la Bernhardt, a complexion of 
tanned rose and brown freckles. She had the grace and 
ireshness of a healthy youth. She helped the maid to ar- 
range the behind Madame’s head, and said: 
“There, they've tired you out.” 

Madame yawned and smiled. 
tired out,” she said. 


cushions 


“It’s a pleasant way to be 


They fanned her. The maid poured her a cordial. The 
girl asked, “Who was the funny old man?” 

Madame shook her head as she drank. 

“You were very polite to him.” 

She nodded. “Surely,” she said. * * * “Ah, my 


dear,” she added, drying her lips delicately, ““do not make 


that mistake. The old men are not all fools. I got my 
start in life by being polite to one.” 

“When was that?” 

“State teased. “Oh, it was years ago. 
When I was young. I was wearing white—so young as 
that. The gown took his fancy, I suppose.” She 


-companied herself with an infinite variety of expressions, 


secrets,” she 
ac- 


words sly meanings with the play of face 
indicating the breadth 


giving her 


“He was a man with shoulders” 


of them—‘“and he had an eye that was like a hand that 
takes yours, so”—taking the girl’s hand—‘and keeps 1 
An eye that lingers and will not let go. He said he had 


granddaughters as old as I was then.” The 
parently had an importance for her which she did not 
“And, besides, I was tired of young musicians— 
And, oh, what bodies! What bodies!” 


“You know them, my 


point ap- 
explain. 
souls—all souls! 
She rolled her eyes to the ceiling. 
dear, and the clothes they wear, and‘the voices they have 
I was tired of bony men with long hair.” She laughed 
gayly. ‘““M. S—— had a chest. He stood up like a fine 
old tree. and his clothes fitted him—like the bark.” The 
girl laughed with her. “He seemed very old to me then 
He would not seem so old now, I know.” She reflected 
as if she were trying to correct with the knowledge of the 
woman of fifty some distortion in this memory of the 
girl of twenty. 


Her companion broke in on her silence with: “Where 
was it—all this?” 

Madame shook her head “In Vienna,” she said. 
“When I was there with Rubinstein. But it isn’t my 
secret, my dear. M. S—— was financing a government 


loan, and that is the story of it.” 
She lay back in the cushions with her hands clasped be- 


hind her head The girl pinned the shawl across her 
bosom. “Thank you, my dear,” she said, absent-mind 
edly. “You are very kind.” 


She continued in a moment: “Rubinstein had spoken 


of him to me as a financier and a fine fellow. Then we 
And next even- 
Oh, I used to 


and lost to Rubinstein, so that he was 


all had dinner together after the concert 
ing we played whist—it was always whist. 
get sO weary of it! 
in good humor, and instead of sitting like dumb people, 
automatons, about the table, we all laughed. And in those 
days, when Rubinstein was worried with the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory, it was a miracle to have him laugh 
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Next evening we went to the opera, and S—— was jolly 
in the box—and very gallant. 
having a lover old enough to be my grandfather, but he 
seemed to be a lonely old man, fond of company. I was 
kind to him. He sent me flowers every day.” 

She rested against the cushions and closed her eyes. 
The animation of a few moments before had left her face. 
She looked much older when her eyes were closed 


They teased me about 


“TI was a foreigner and writing for the musical journals, 
too, so that I was intimate with the little circle of 
respondents for the European papers, and the English pa 


And I 


cor 


pers particularly. remember they came to me, 


some of them, and said. ‘You have found luck in § 

He’s financing the Government loan, and he knows—he 
knows. Why don’t you——” She thought a moment 
“Ah, that is it,” she said. “You say, ‘pump him.’” She 


smiled at the ceiling a long time. The girl watched her 
with a pathetic wistfulness in her face This talk of Ru 
binstein and Europe filled her with an inexpressible envy 


“Well, at last, S—— said to me: ‘Have you 5,000 thal 


ers to lose?” And I hadn't § thalers to lose, but I said 
“Certainly.” ‘Well.’ he said, ‘if you have 5,000 thalers to 
lose I'll put you down for so much of the loan.’ So T said, 


‘Very well,’ and he waited for a long time before he said 








‘If any one asks you about the loan you may say that we 
have found it impossible to have it ready before De 
cember.’ I remembered the correspondents and smiled 
There was something in his eye as if he were about to 
wink. He told me other things to say 

“That is all of it,” she said, sitting up suddenly. “When 
the Times correspondent—the London Times—asked me 
if S—— ever spoke about the loan, I said, ‘Oh, yes, some 
times,’ and told him what S had said And it w: 
cabled to London about the difficulty of financing the loan 
and the thaler fell, and I made 40,000 thalers on my 5,000 
and S must have made millions.” The maid was pre¢ 
paring to dress her for the street. ‘He invested the money 
for me and I was able to give all my time to study. O}| 
the old men are not all fools,” she laughed 

The girl watched her sadly. “Oh, dear,” she sighed. “T 
wish T had known them.” 

Madame understood her thought from her face rathe 
than from her words. “My dear,” she said, kissing her 
“great people of the world are like great truths of the 
world. You are happier for not knowing them.”—Com 
mercial Advertiser 

A. Victor Benham. 
VICTOR BENHAM e his third historical piar 
A. recital at Genealogical Hall « December 11 
These recitals are awakening considerable interest in mt 
sical circles, and it is gratifying to see many professional 
pianists and musicians attend them 

The next recital will be given un Friday, De ber 2 
at 8:15 p. m., with the following progran Ludwig Var 
3eethoven—Sonata, op. 31, No. 3; Sonata, op 53; Sonata 
op. 57; Concerto, E flat, op. 73; Allegro—Adagio—Finale 


In February Mr. Benham will give a seri 


citals at Boston 


Rubinstein Club. 
first concert his s¢ 


*HE Rubinstein Club will give the 





son in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Thursday evening, December 20, at 8:30 o’clocl 
Signor Massimi, tenor; Signor Lecon baritone, and 
Cav. Scognamillo, ’cellist, will assist 
The club is composed of seventy-five ladies, and will sing 
part songs and a cantata by Heinrich Zéllner. W. R 


Chapman is the conductor. 
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Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, December 16, 1900. 
HE second concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place at Music Hall Tuesday evening, the 11th. 


his was the program, with Ternina as soloist: 





iy N 1, in C minor, op. 68 
Euryanthe \ 
Cosi tan tutti 
Symphonic Poem, From Bohemia Grove and Meadows 
e Cyclu My Country, N ; Smetana 
l’re Isolde’s Love Death, from Tristan and Isolde Wagner 





Mr. Gericke in his reading and his men in their perform 
1 


Symphony achieved high orchestral 





ince of the Brahms 
Euryanthe” Overture received a brilliant 
performance, and the fascinating Smetana number a 


charming one 


Phe xt alternoon was g econd chamber music 
cert by the Kneisel Quartet, assisted by Harold Ran 
dolph, pianist. Mr. Randolph and Mr. Schroeder opened 
the concert with the Beethoven Sonata for piano and ‘cello 


in A major, op. 69 he work was reverently read and im 
eccably performed. The Brahms C minor String Quartet, 
p. 51, No. 1, of which the Romanza and 


p ayed, followed 


Phe Duvernoy Quartet, in C minor, op. 46, which was the 


Allegro were 





ion on the program, contains many beauties 
@®@A® 


Che Leipsic Quartet-—Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Rothig, Miss 


Hedwig Ris ind Eugen Tannewitz—gave an interesting 
‘ al « re ksong Germany at Lehmann’s 
Hall, Thursday, December 6. First were given songs of 
he pre-Re pe I se of the Retormation, 
then a group of hymns of the Bohemian Brethren, written 

e fil h tce and seventeenth centuries, and a 
ourth group was devoted to modern hymns. The quartet 


excellent musical taste with a good 


Ihe fiith Peabody recital was given by two members 


s faculty, Emanuel Wad, pianist, and 





Mr. Wad resurrected the Tschaikowsky G major Sonata, 


was played here for the first time It is the only 
p » sonata of this composer, and is worthy of being 
ne! The first and last movements are rigorous 


1 fine, and the second, the Andante in E minor, is ex 








It unclavier-massig, particularly the first and last 
ents ng orchestral treatment, as is most of 
i NSKY S 
\ ga 
I 
S piece os 
8 nit I lude 
( pin “Etudes” and the A flat major “Ballade,” and the 
P W Theme with Variations” in A minor, op. I! 
\ll of the program was excellently rendered. The Schuett 
pieces were particularly charming, being given with mucl 
hi grace 
Ml R d sang H eis Where’er You Walk;” an 
y Seccl Luigi Dal Caro Bene;” Schubert's 
Blume ind “Ungeduld Minnelied” and 
Meine Liebe Ist of Brahms; the old English 
Drink to Me Only Chine Eyes” and “Epilogue,” of 
Grieg. The singer’s voice has grown in power and beauty 
e last year. It is very sympathetic in quality. His 
ging was marked, as usual, by refinement of taste and 


nusicianly appreciation of the composer’s thought. 


he aria by Secchi, which Mr. Rabold introduced here 


decided addition to the voice repertory. Miss Clara 


\scherield was the accompanist. 
Oratorio, Concerts, 
Song Recitals. 


RICHARD BYRON 
BASSO. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss Alexina Carter, who has returned to her home here 


from Boston, where she has been studying with William J 
Winch, will give a song recital at the Arundell Club Tues- 
day evening, December 18. Miss Carter was formerly 


pupil of Miss Carrie Rosenheim 
> AG 
[he Musical Art Club, composed of some of the best 
vocalists in the city, has reorganized. William Knabe has 
been elected president and F. H. Gottlieb vice-president of 
the club. David Melamet will again be the musical dire¢ 
or. The club has gone into weekly rehearsal, in prepara 
tion for its concert in the early part of the new year 
Ihe roster of the club is as follows: First tenors, Joseph 
Miller, Lee W. Sumner, Ferdinand Maiser 
and A. ( 
Taubert, F. M. Supplee and T. X. Hale; first bass 


Stephen Steinmuller, Harry Furst, August Zeis and Theo 


C. Schueman 


Leach; second tenors, Charles F. Binder, W 


dore Bitter; second bass, John Baling, Solomon Frank, 
Harry M. Smith, W. A. Groppel and H. D. Eastman 


Much interest is felt here in the coming of Joseph S 





Baernstein, wh been engaged by the Oratorio So 





iety for their performance Verdi's Requiem in Febru 


ary. Mr. Baernstein is a Baltimorean 
> AG 
Wilberiorce G. Oust has written a new anthem, “Ther¢ 
Were Shepherds Abiding in the Field, 
by the choir of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church on Christmas 


which will be sung 


Day. The composition, which is still in manuscript, com 
prises an opening chorus, a beautiful bass solo and a bri 
ant closing chorus, with a prominent organ part 


larles ( Carter is the hoirmaster and organist 


~ 
@ 


Mrs. Isabel L. Dobbin, of the staff of the Peabody In 
stitute, was the soloist at the first meeting of the Recital 
Club Saturday aiternoon 

Mrs. Dobbin played an interesting program extremely 
well 

The club has twelve members, two of whom, Miss Minna 
D. Hill and Miss Katharine Parkison, are studying in 


Berlin this winter with Heinrich Barth 


Miss Mary Kimball, the charming pianist Washing 
nm, formerly of Baltimore, is spending her holiday season 


here EUTERPI 


Miss Mary Lansing. 

| * connection with the organ recital given by F. A 
Dunster at the South Congregational Church, New 
Britain, Conn., on Thursday evening last, the Hartford 
Courant of December 14 had this to say of Miss Lansing’s 


singing 


Miss Lansing, in her severa arming | 

antage the exquisite timbre t er deligt h 
e as well f Ss sweetne as s streng H 

gnificen a s ne 





Harold Bauer. 


AROLD BAUER, the pianist who evoked such un 





bounded enthusiasm by his piano playing a s t 
) I 

time since, will give two more piano recitals Steinert 

Hall on Thursday and Tuesday afternoons, December 27 


and January |! 


(CLEMENTINE) Season 1899-1900 


DE VERE 


WITH MAURICE GRAU OPERA COMPANY. 





For Concerts and Oratorios address: 
HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, or 
Covent Garden Theatre, LONDON, England. 





Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 


222 HOSéZA AVENUE, 
CulFTow, 


Music in St. Paul. 


ST. PAUL OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
58 Buckingham, 
DECEMBER, 16, 100. } 


Leonora Jackson as the star of the com 


ok place Tuesday evening, December 











he People ( i An enthusiastic au 
dience greeted Miss Jackson upon tl er second visit to tl 
ity Her playing last evening but served to emphasize thi 
viable impression and reputation she made at her first ap 
pearance here last February. One of the best numbers on her 
program was the Fourth Concerto of Vieuxtemp Or 
numbers were the Brahms’ “Hungarian Dances,” with the 
Sarasate and Joac nit eTS Selde Pratt, the pianis 
pal i < | Ww wing ) Siignt ind 
{ e t Mi 
J | ne ) 2 Au 
< I ‘ ) | ‘ 
€ al en range. Her nut 
Ver Rig las yeux 
rhe M el Wi by Chopir 
©®©A® 
} HH x y e and M \ Avery ©» ti 
2 Nove ( 2 \ Y I re \ ‘ I 
rpretat I KS OF & ‘ ne next re 
y M he) | ec zg I I < lidays 
DAG 
I F. H. Sny« f M progran 
irge | é December ¢ M1 Snyder 
ave Madame Carref n plan I tal at the Saul 
paugh House after t | day During the week of De 
( go Mr » W M if iC pa ed 
y several puy easor p ere 
D2 AG 
The Young M ( \ i w out a 
packe e ¥ ( Sym] yU fa and 
juartet of soloists at the People’s Church Tuesday ever 
ng, November 27. Mada Meredith, Mabel Crawford 
E. C. Towne and A. A. Porter composed personnel of 
the quartet Adolph R nbecker was the director Che 
urse continuc po] é i this year 
col S many ( yea Brooke 
> € ext A 
> AG 
} M p 2) W 2 d first i 
é ve ime gagemer both in and 
the . 3 | ne sts are Miss Pace 





nh é y g N er 28 
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ihe regular S vert We < iy r 
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GI i be » 


Ins ¢ urs¢ » y Rn one wW play c 
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ess \ ( I IN y ‘ ell 
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DECEMBER 16, 1900 
HERE were only One 
was a song recital by Mme. Marie Decca, who, 


last week. 


coricerts 


two 


according to the program, is a prima donna so- 
She was assisted by Mr. Manning, 
The other concert, December 14, was 


prano. 





pianist. 
a song recital by Sembrich at Symphony Hall, which is too 
large for full enjoyment of her exquisite art. There has 
been much talk about the acoustic properties of the new 
hall. These properties may be wonderful on paper, but my 
experience, as well as the experience of others, has taught 
me that it makes a great difference where the hearer is 
seated. There are places on the floor where the voice of 
the singer or the tone of an instrument is not clearly heard; 
the tone seems muffled, or without body. There are places 
in the first gallery on the left-hand side as you face the 
stage where orchestral music is delightfully distinct in 
pianissimo as well as in fortissimo; while, directly oppo- 
site, the first violins seem weak and absolutely without bite 
Sembrich sang to a crowded house. As the 
program was practically the same as the first one given in 
New York, I shall not go over the ground again. It is 
enough to say that she displayed her rare vocal art and 
the even rarer quality of thorough appreciation of a com- 
nationality 
that 


or brilliance 


poser’s intention, whatever his period, school, 


may be. Isidore Luckstone played accompaniments 


were thoroughly delightful. 
©A©® 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who was first heard here in a chamber 
music concert, and only as an ensemble player, will make 
his appearance as a solo player this evening, too late for 
me to send you an account of the performance. Mr. Kreis- 
ler, the violinist, will make his first appearance here since 
1888 in a recital and with piano accompaniment. 

Why were not these distinguished players engaged by the 
he Boston Symphony Orchestra to appear 


managers of the 
Surely their 


here in the regular concerts of the season? 
rope was something more than parochial. 





reputation in E 
Even poor newspaper men in this country had heard of them 
DE fore 


York 


ey set sail for the exposed seaboard town of New 


*h year certain violinists and one ’cellist, sometimes 





two ‘cellists, of tne orchestra are announced before the sale 
I do not wish to be disrespectful to any of the 


excellent locai players, but 


ot seats 
is it really necessary to the ad- 
vancement of musical righteousness in this city to hear the 
It is surely additional work 









only from love of art, for the price paid each one for play- 
ing at public rehearsal and <oncert is only $50, I am told, 
which cannot recompense them for the extra labor and the 
inevitable waste of brain tissue and racking of nerves, if 
they look only at the commercial side. This year four 
violinists of the orchestra were announced for solo work. 
There are twenty-four concerts, which, by the way, are too 
many. Suppose there are twelve or fourteen soloists. Last 
year there were four violinists, and two of them were mem- 
bers of the orchestra. There were seven pianists. There 
were two ‘cellists, one of them a member of the orchestra. 
There were five singers, besides the quartet, for the Ninth 
Symphony, and a bass that took part in the quintet from 
“Cosi fan tutte.” 

Now, if four violinists of the orchestra are to play this 
season, Ol course the answer to my question concerning 
visiting violinists is “But you don’t want to hear too 
?” To which there the reasonable 
counter-reply: “‘We have heard these local players, and 
we know exactly how they play. They probably will 
play no better this year than they did last year or the 
year before, and so there will be no element of surprise. 
We should like to hear famous visitors, especially since 
we have paid a high price for our tickets.” 

One reason why what are known as minor concerts— 
that is, concerts not given by the Symphony Orchestra, 
the Handel and Haydn, the Cecilia—meet generally with 
slight pecuniary success, and often with positive loss, ex- 
cept in those instances where an extremely popular visitor, 
like Paderewski, appears, the subscribers to 
the settled institutions argue that they will hear in these 


Many 


violinists is 





many 


is because 


course concerts all the visitors of the highest rank. 
lovers, aiter they have secured a 
concerts, feel that they have spent 


of the genuine music 
seat for the Symphony 
on music all that is reasonable for a season, although they 
may go to the Handel and Haydn or the Cecilia series. 
Thus in the past they did not hear Gregorowitsch, Ri- 
varde, Pugno, Gérardy, and thus this year they may not 
hear Gabrilowitsch, Kreisler, Maud Powell, Carrefto. 
It is a pity that such men as Kreisler and Gabrilowitsch 
are not heard first with the Symphony Orchestra. 

I make little account of any report to the effect that 
the leading violinists of the orchestra do not like to see 
visiting violinists applauded by a Symphony concert audi- 
ence, although this report is circulated. All visitors are 
not of the first rank. Some in times past have made us 
wonder at foreign and eulogistic press notices and at the 
unreasonable applause lavished by a Boston audience. 
When such a visitor does meet with such popular success 
I do not blame a violinist of worth who 
looks on and is disgusted, and then is chastened by the 
thought: “And this is the same audience that applauds 
me.” But, as I have said, the fame of such players as 
Kreisler, Maud Powell and Gabrilowitsch rests upon surer 


foundations. 


local genuine 


I have said that twenty-four concerts, with the twenty- 
four rehearsals, are too many. They are too many for 
conductor, orchestra, audience and the great public at 
large. The concerts become to be taken as a matter of 
course; the inevitable repetition of well-known works 
cheapens the works themselves, and the conductor in 
search of novelties feels himself obliged to produce new 
works in quantity rather than in quality. Furthermore, 
smaller concerts of merit are not as well attended. 

®A® 

The Handel and Haydn, under that admirable conduc- 
tor, Emil Mollenhauer, improved greatly last season in 
the finer points of choral singing. Let us hope that the 
repertory will soon be enlarged. It seems incredible that 
each year there should be two performances about Christ- 
mas of “The Messiah,” especially when this oratorio was 
never intended originally for Christmas performance, and 
so far as the text is concerned might as well be sung on 
Easter night, that matter, at any time. One 
trouble here in producing a new work of modern orches- 
tration is the expense of orchestral rehearsals. I under- 
stand that Mr. Mollenhauer insisted on a rehearsal of 
three hours with orchestra alone before he consented to 
conduct Verdi's “Requiem,” which demands marked 
finesse in nuancirung. A dozen rehearsals with orchestra 


or, for 


alone would be more to the purpose. This is also true in 
far greater degree of new works produced by the Cecilia, 
because Mr. Lang, naturally, has neither the routine ex- 
perience, nor the knowledge, nor the authority which dis- 
tinguish Mr. Mollenhauer so highly. 

©®A© 

I was amazed by the last sentence but one of Mrs. M. E 
W. Sherwood’s article on Sir Arthur Sullivan, which was 
published in the Saturday Review of the New York Times 
December 8: 

“From the sublime majesty of ‘The Lost Chord’ his 
melodies sail along until they seem to descend to a dance 
jingle, or to perpetually rise to some sumptuosity of out- 
rageous fun, as in ‘Jolanthe,’ and the memories 
would sweep back to Spohr, and Bach, and 


again 
Beethoven, 
and all that grand company, and again would come in 
the Handel and Haydn of the little choir boy, he, the un 
spoiled favorite of royalty, who by the command of his 
royal mistress was nobly borne to his grave from the 
Chapel Royal in St. James’ to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
pon p 


of a royal wedding, or the pathos of a kingly funeral, or 


so often his own great numbers have swelled the 


stimulated the heart throb of private devotion with that 
most unbounded power of the ‘Messe Solenelle,’ the 
fine old hymn of Martin Luther, which it was a great 


or 


privilege to hear him play.” 
The “sublime majesty” of “The Lost Chord”! 
cially when it is played by a cornet with organ accom- 


Espe 


paniment. 

Mrs. Sherwood supposes that “a man who is so steeped 
in music as he (Sullivan) was has very little patience with 
the ignorance which creeps out in most musical criticism 
* * * He thought very highly, however, of 
that Haweis wrote.” Great Hevings! What a climax! 

Mrs Prince Albert 
Ronald's sitting humbly on a low bench.” 


everything 


Mrs 


almost 


“play at 
Yes, 


everyone, male or female, played second fiddle at Mrs. 


Sherwood heard 


Ronald's. 


©A® 
Paul Pottgieser, of Munich, has set to music “The 
Thirteenth Chapter of the First Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians” for baritone, chorus and orchestra You 
observe that Paul is made a baritone, not a tenor, not a 
bass with bushy whiskers? But is this realism? We know 


that Paul had “a thorn in the flesh,” which Roman Catho- 
lic divines have interpreted as a strong sensual temptation; 
Luther as a temptation to unbelief; but Jowett with more 
reason claims that Paul appearance 
and discourses made an impression of feebleness,” a 
fused thinker who spoke “in broken words and hesitating 
Pottgieser, then, should have given the 


was a man “whose 


con- 


forms of speech.” 
solo music to a tenor. 
A biography of Tschaikowsky is announced for this year. 











‘*Srrauss is a public benefactor, 
for he lifts people out of themselves 
and makes them young.”—New York 
Herald. 
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It will be in three volumes, and yet the author’s name is 
Modest Tschaikowsky. 

Gustav Brecher, a pupil of Richard Strauss, has written 
a “Soziale Tondichtung,” which will be performed at 
Munich. Otto Lessmann expresses surprise at the title 
But there is a French composer whose whole artistic pur- 
pose has been to extol socialism in music. His name is 
Gustave Charpentier. As a young man studying music 
he earned his living as a clerk in the spinning factory of 
Albert Lorthiois. Beginning with his symphony drama, 
“la Vie du Poéte” (1892), he celebrated the life on 
Montmartre. In his “Impressions fausses,” a set of songs 
first performed in 1895, he turned Paul Verlaine’s “La 
Veidlés rouge” and “La Ronde des Compagnons” into 
frankly anarchistic music. In the latter he interpolated 
as a gloss on Verlaine’s poetry, for the chorus of the 
prisoners, verses of the “Marseillaise,” and cries of “Hum, 
Vaillant, sh!” “Hum, Henri, sh!” “Hum, Ravachol, sh!” 
Gustave Robert reproached him with making a declama- 
tory hymn of Anarchists out of the poem of Verlaine, 
which is characterized by gentle irony of melancholy. “Not 
that I blame Charpentier for having Socialistic, Anarchistic 
or any other theories he may choose to entertain, but I 
wish that he would expose them on a more opportune oc- 
casion.” Even more extraordinary was his setting of 
Verlaine’s “Les Chevaux de bois” (1895). In the “Cou- 
ronnement de la Muse” (1898) he gave full vent to his 
Socialistic ideas. He wished “to speak to the people, to 
exalt the humble workman, to sing democratic hymns in 
his honor, to make social, if not socialistic, music.” And 
his opera “Louise” (1900) is the first of a trilogy which 
will show the fate of a working girl, from her abandon- 
ment of home to her miserable death. You have already 
published several paragraphs about Charpentier’s attempt 
to get free admission to the theatres for milliners, dress- 
makers and shop girls. 

I have received an interesting article from Mr. Kreh- 
biel about Coleridge-Taylor and “rag-time.” It was pub- 
lished in the Tribune (New York) in August, when I was 
out of town, so that I did not see it; otherwise I should 
have referred to it in my last letter. Mr. Krehbiel wrote 
to me apropos of Mr. Lang’s pronunciation * Hee-awatha” 
that the Iroquois in their ceremonial and memorial rites 
chant the name of Hiawatha and pronounce it not “Hee,” 
but “Hy” Hy-a-wat-ha,”or rather in singing, for the 
sake of the tune 


“ne-Hy-en-ne-wat-ha!’ 
GA ® 

I wish that we might have in Boston such concerts by 

a small orchestra, with programs of music of other cen- 

turies, such concerts as are given now in New York 

under the leadership oi Sam Franko. I should like to 

hear symphonies and overtures by Mozart played by a 
| orchestra in a small hall. 

I was surprised at two statements made, perhaps on the 

program, which I did not see, and surely by two or three 





newspapers which reviewed the concerts. The first state- 
ment was to the effect that the overture to Cimarosa’s 
Il Matrimonio Segreto” was then played for the first 
time in this country. But the opera itself was produced 
in New York January 4, 1834, at the Italian Opera House, 
at the corner of Leonard and Church streets, by the Riva- 
finoli company. Richard Grant White wrote of the season 
of this company: “The affair, from beginning to end, 
§ an exquisiteness and a splendor such as has not 


Was 
since been seen in New York, * * * The audience 
was composed of the most exquisite people in the city— 
‘exceeding soft society.” The chief singers were Fanti, 
Louisa Bordogni, who married Willent, the bassoon 
player; Ravaglia, Fabj, De Rosa, Porto and others, 
among them Mme. Schneider-Maroncelli, the wife of the 
chorus leader, who had been the companion of Silvio 
Pellico in an Austrian prison. In the orchestra was 
Alfred Boucher, the ‘cellist, who was prominent in the 
early concerts of the ‘Philharmonic Society as a solo 
player, and he led some of the concerts; Gambati, the 
first of the cornet players in this country, and famous for 


his contest with John T. Norton, an English trumpeter; 
Casolani, a distinguished double-bass, and Ciofh, who is 
said to be one of the greatest trombone players “that ever 
lived since the time when the sackbut and psaltery were 
heard on the plains of Dura.” Louise Bordogni, by the 
way, was the daughter of the celebrated singer and 
teacher at the Paris Conservatory. This same company 
gave Cimarosa’s opera in Philadelphia, April 17, 1834. 
Now, is it possible that the overture was never played 
at any of these operatic performances? 

The second statement to be wondered at was this: 
That Stradella’s “Pieta Signore,” which was sung at one 
of these concerts, was accepted as a genuine example of 
Stradella’s sacred music. 

The readers of Liszt’s “Chopin” will remember that the 
Countess Delphine Potocka is represented therein as sing- 
ing to Chopin on his death bed “the cantique to the 
Virgin which saved the life of Stradella.” It is not estab- 
lished that the Countess sang this tune, for Gutmann 
asserted that she sang a psalm by Marcello and an air by 
Pergolesi, and Franchomme claimed that she sang an 
aria from Bellini’s “Beatrice di Tenda.” Liszt adds that 
Chopin was deeply moved and kept saying, “Que c’est 
beau, Madame; que c'est beau.” Let us accept Liszt's 
story. The fact remains that the so-called air of Stradella 
is not a cantique, it is not addressed to the Virgin, and it 
did not save the life of Stradella 

I do not propose to dwell upon the old legend about 
Stradella which was first told by Bonnet-Bourdelot early 
in the eighteenth century. Let us confine ourselves to the 
tune attributed foolishly to him. 

This famous song was first heard at a historical concert 
given by Fétis in Paris, March 24, 1833. It was thus an- 
nounced on the program: “Air d’église, pour voix de 
ténor, avec accompagement de deux violes et de deux 
basses de viole par Stradella (1667).” The singer was 
Alexis Dupont. 

The piece was first published in 1838 with accompani- 
ment of two violes,-’cello and double bass, and also with 
a piano accompaniment. The poem was of only eight 
The edition was a 


” 


lines, and it began “Se i miei sospiri 
small one. 

The tune appeared afterward, lowered a tone, with piano 
accompaniment only, and with other words, “Pieta 
The date was changed to 1675. The edition 
made its way 


Signore.” 
was a large one. In this form the song soon 
The music was heard as an “Ave Verum,” an “Ave Maria,” 
a Requiem, and in other forms. It enjoyed great popularity. 
Roger, the tenor, sang it at Conservatory concerts; Thal 
berg made a piano piece out of it 

Now, anyone who is acquainted with the music of the 
seventeenth century and with the music of Stradella that 
is known to be genuine, will at once decide against the as- 
sertion that this particular piece is by Stradella. It is to be 
dated either late ‘in the eighteenth century, or, and this is 
more probable, early in the nineteenth century 

Who did write it? 

It has been attributed to Rossini, and to Niedermeyer, 
the author of the opera “Stradella’”’ and the once famous 
romance, “The Lac.” The author of Niedermeyer’s life— 
“Vie d'un Compositeur Moderne” (Paris, 1893)—does not 
even mention the suspicion. I doubt whether Rossini ever 
wrote the tune. The conjecture of J. B. Weckerlin is more 
to the point. This learned antiquarian accuses Feétis him- 
self of thus mystifying his audience, the publishers and the 
general public. And he cites a curious instance of Fétis 
doing this very thing at an historical concert that was 
proposed but not given at the time of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867. While the committee, Gevaert, Vervoitte, Weck- 
erlin, Clément and others were arranging programs, 
Fétis, who was president of the committee, sent from 
Brussels a madrigal for five voices with soprano solo 
by Orlando di Lassus, “T ‘amo mia vita,” which is still 
in Weckerlin’s possession. The piece was at once de- 
clared to be fraudulent; for it is in none of the works of 
Lassus, and, what is more to the point, the harmonic and 
rhythmic treatment is distinctly that of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. Weckerlin told this story in 1890. He repeated it 
in 1899, with the remark that he was more than ever con- 
vinced that Fétis was the author of “Stradella’s Air.” And 
ebrity, 


he hints that the ““Romanesca,” of almost equal ce 
introduced at one of Fétis’ concerts in 1832, as a “famous 
century,” 






air of an Italian danse at the end of the sixteent 
was also by Fétis. Weckerlin claims that these two 
pieces are no more genuine than Reissiger’s “Last Thought 
of Von Weber,” the waltz by the young Schubert, which 
bears Beethoven’s name; the “Adieu of Schubert,” which 
was written by De Weyrauch 

At any rate, the ‘Stradella Air” has no right to a place 
on a program of distinctively ancient musi 

OAs 

I find the following singular paragraph in the third vol 
ume of Mahillon’s “Catalogue of the Museum of Instru 
ments at the Royal Conservatory of Music at Brussels,” 
which has just been published: 

“England, 1939. Castenets in bone (English-bones) 
Gift of R. Harrison. Castanets for a long time popular 
in England, where they are sometimes called through 
onomatopy, ‘knicky-knackers.’ They are to-day used espe- 
cially by the instrumental players with blacked faces, known 
in England by the name of ‘Christy Minstrels.’ The little 
strips, four in number, are played two in each hand. Shake 
speare cites the bones in scene 1 of the fourth act of ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ ” 

But was not the music of the tongs and bones demanded 
by Bottom, who had “a reasonable good ear,” the music 
dear to rustics? In one of Hogarth’s pictures a concert is 


bones and cieavers 


given by players on bones—real 
These bones were marrow bones, and thy were used on 
many occasions to awaken the newly married in the morn 


itcher’s, and the 





ing. Big bones were obtained at the | 
players struck them with any household or garden tool of 
ly lr} 


Hood’s novel, “Our Family,” that suggests another ex- 





metal that happened to be han ere is a passage in 





planation, The father who had made himself unpopular by 








advocating vaccination was surprised by a charivari, The 
boy of all work heard the music from afar and shouted 
‘Tongs and bones.” This music turned out to be “a hid 
eous medley of noises extracted from cow horns, cat-calls, 
whistles, old kettles, metal pans, rattles, and other discord 
ant instruments described by Jack as the “tongs and bones 
his music was what is known ir is country as a ca 
thumpian serenade. Learned men tell us that “calithump 
ian” comes from the \ calithump,”’ which is founded 
on “Calli pe” and “to tl ” I do not accept this state- 
ment. “Calithumpian” comes from two Greek words. The 
first is “Kalos,” beautiful; the second is “Thumophthoro 
which means “harassing the soul,” “heart crushing,” and 
of persons “troublesome,” “annoying.” The last word has 
been twisted in its descent through the ages, but the d a 
tion is indisputable. Music that may be beautiful in itself 
becomes soul harassing under certain conditions. A cali 
thumpian serenade or a charivari is an outcome of theo 


logical discussions in the first centuries of the Christian era 
concerning second marriages 


A Promising Greco Pupii. 
IGNOR FILOTEO GRECO, the well-known vocal 
teacher and voice builder, has been meeting with 


very gratifying success with his pupils, several of whom 





have secured good operatic and other engagements, Sig 
nor Greco’s specialty is in bringing out the most natural 
and purest tone quality in the voice of a pupil, and in this, 
as well as in operatic coaching, he has been eminently suc- 
cessful. One of his most promising pupils this season is a 
Cleveland lad—Barney Landesmann by name—who was 
sent to Signor Greco several weeks ago by Mancinelli, 
This young man has a beautiful tenor voice in addition 
to youth, health and temperament, and with sufficient 
study and a few years’ experience in the operatic field, 
which he intends to enter in due time, he is likely to be 
found in the front ranks of his chosen profession. Signor 
Greco is enthusiastic over his young pupil, and predicts a 


brilliant future for him. 
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Chickering Hall, 


Boston. 


(Reprinted from Saturday's Musical Courier Extra.) 


HE new Chickering Hall, of which we give il- 
lustrations, is to be completed on February 1, 
1901, will opened after that 
date. 

Architecturally the new hail will be a most desirable 
addition to the neighborhood. It is to have a 100-foot 
frontage on Huntington avenue, running through to Fal- 
mouth street, a distance of 210 feet. On the avenue it will 
be two stories in height, while the remainder of the build- 
ing will be only one story. The building is designed for 
In the front on the ground floor there are 


and be soon 





various uses. 
four stores, while the hall, approached by a long corridor, 
is on the Falmouth street end 
series of music studios, claimed to be the best appointed 
and most complete of any in the city. 
Chief the centres 
Hall, as it is called i 
the architects, Peabody & Stearns. 
of 55x80 feet, not including the 
The floor is somewhat pitched, 


interest in structure in Auditorium 


t 
t 


he plans, which have been drawn 


The 
stage, 


n 
well-known 
area the hall i 
and its height 34 feet 
extending around three sides, is banked 
f the hall is 800. Natural light is 
a pitched roof, while 


by 


while the balcony, 
The seating capacity o 
supplied skylight in 
artificial light is furnished by hidden electric bulbs flank- 
ing the cornice around the top. In the interior decoration 
the Corinthian order has adhered to. The lobby, 
which is 65 feet from the central court and 105 feet from 
the street front, is 12 feet wide, with a vaulted ceiling at 
the balcony is reached from this lobby by two 


by a large 


been 


each end; 
winding stairways with iron balustrades. 

But the principal and most original feature of the hall 
is the stage, 19x37 feet, with its sounding board of plate 
glass, backed up by heavy planking and covered with 
The sounding board is composed of glass plates, 
This is the idea of Mrs 


felting 


3x4 feet, separated by metal bars 


In the space between is at 


has a most effective system of ventilation, and there are 
dressing rooms off the stage and rooms for the public off 
the corridors. 

The general style of the exterior of the building is the 
Italian Renaissance and the materials used in its construc- 


second story by elaborate cast iron lamps with large 
globes. A fancy railing, also of iron, runs along the en- 
tire width of the top of the building. The second story 
front is to be used probably for offices. The doors of 
the main entrance are of mahogany, with richly orna 
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CHICKERING HALL—AN INTERIOR VIEW. 


tion are several light shades of terra cotta, with marble 
The 
building has a 15-foot setback from the sidewalk, and the 
rise to the floor level is but one step, which fact will be 


disks at intervais and considerable fancy ironwork. 
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THE NEW CHICKERING HALL. 


William F. Apthorp, wife of the well-known music critic, 
ind she has patented her invention. Over the doorways 
ading into the corridors are transoms of cathedral glass, 
which in turn will be surmounted by busts of prominent 
composers surrounded by some effective decoration. 
Chere are numerous exits into Falmouth street. The hall 





MME. rin. 


VON KLENNER 


GARCIA REPRESENTATIVE, 


Has resumed Vocal Instruction. 


Voices tried Monday, Wednesday and Saturday at 
J p, m., or by special appointment: 


address: 40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


greatly appreciated by those who object to climbing even 
a small flight of stairs. The front of the building is in 
five arches, the central one being used as the main en- 
tranceway, while the two on each side will be used for 
Between these arches fluted pillars rise the .dis- 
tance of one story and are surmounted to the limit of the 


stores. 


The 


and are carried out on 


mented panels on each side ornamentation is of the 


wreath and fruit order, a somewha 


more elaborate scale over the doorway 


The first entranceway or corridor running into the body 
of the building is 60 feet deep, flanked on each side 
by ornamental columns and having a paneled ceiling. In 
this central portion of the building are twenty-four musix 
studios, all absolutely sound prooi, and each having a sep 
arate system of ventilation. The second story front of the 
building is approached by six marble stairways with 


wrought iron balustrades. As noted above, the audito 


rium or hall proper is reached by another hallway 65 fe: 
deep, and situated as it is at the extreme rear it will not 
be subject to the noises incident to the 


thoroughfares. 


Primarily the new hall is designed as an auxiliary t 
Symphony Hall, and it is understood that the manage- 
ment of the latter has been in perfect harmony with all 
of the arrangements from the outset, and it is not im 
probable that both halls may be placed under the one 
management. The purposes to which the new hall wil 
be put are of that character which might find Symphony 
Hall too large. Already the hall has been engaged for a 
number of concerts and recitals. The Handel and Haydn 
Society will use it for rehearsals, giving their concerts in 
Symphony Hall Local musicians have given their 
heartiest approval to the arrangement of the new hall 
C. H. W. Foster, who is trustee of the William H. Hill 
estate, which is putting up the building, is constantly in 
receipt of letters from prominent musicians highly com 
mending the plans. Mr. Foster also is trustee of the 
Chickering estate, and thereby has a double interest in the 


new structure, and he has been the prime mover in every 


detail. The building will cost between $150,000 and $175, 
000. - 

Koreshchenko’s opera, “Ledianoy Dom” (“The Ice 
House”), was produced at Moscow on the 2oth inst. The 


composer received a great ovation and was presented with 


a laurel wreath. 


Miss ADELE. MARGULIGS, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
= SOPRANO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York, 








Second Avenue and roth Street. 
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Steinert Hall. 


A Magnificent Structure That Will Perpetuate the House 
and Name of Steinert. 


F Boston’s temples of music, Steinert Hall, on 
Boylston street, occupies a prominent position 
from an architectural and artistic standpoint 


Ever progressive, the house of Steinert, with 


Alexander Steinert as the guiding hand in the conception 
and completion of this handsome structure, has raised a 


monument to their generosity and progression. It is re- 


all that money and brains can furnish 


plete with 
Hall is located in the very centre of the city of 


Steinert 
Boston, opposite the famous “Common,” and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of some of the most costly buildings of whicl 
Masonic Temple, which was 


Boston now boasts The 
of three millions; the 


erected two years ago at a cost 
Touraine Hotel, on which two and a half millions was ex 
pended, and the new Colonial Theatre, which is less than 
half a block away, on the same street, and which is prom- 
ised to become the most periect theatre in the world 
This building must be seen to be appreciated. It is tall 
and magnificent, in the style of the Italian Renaissance 


The street floor of the Steinert Building is entered 
through a fine and massive arched vestibule, and here one 
finds the rich offices and telling exhibits, in artistic group 


ings, of the various pianos controlled exclusively by M 


Steinert Sons Company 
Two more spacious floors above are devoted to exhibi 
tion rooms of varying sizes and unvarying beauty of ap 


pointment. 


The three remaining floors abov: 
studios These floors are periect 


the wareroom floors 


are given up to teachers’ 
in scheme and detail, and must strike with deep satisfaction 


the professional artist and musician 
The Music Hall. 


[The music hall of the Steinert 
originated with Alexander Steinert 


It is entirely below the surface of the ground 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON.—THE STAIRCASE. 


of the building, and 35 feet below the 


basement 


the ground. The idea of having the hall located 

new feature in The foyer is ample in size, 
proved much either side are convenient cloak rooms 
The hall is elliptical in shape, rinthian 


ntains, opposite the , a large balcony and four breaks out, and above it are 


1 this part 
of the building was warmly received as a large in proportion, and on proscenium boxes. There i 
this country ra reasons it The entire style is the hall, and on each side 
more ated in one of the upper stories of the Italian Renaissance pital \round 


ncidental to the passing traffic and « 


STEINERT HALL, BOSTO! C MALL, LOOKING FROM THE STAGE. 
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anthus leaf and honey-suckle design, bearing also fruits and 
flowers in conventional patterns. 

There are six panels against the wall below the frieze, the 
hree on the right enshrining respectively the names of 
Bach, Mozart and Schubert; on the left Schumann, Bee- 
thoven and Haydn. 

The opening of the Chamber Music Hall on December 
1896, was a big event in Boston, and since then it has 
been the theatre of many high-class music functions. It 
has in previous seasons been used by such artists as Carl 
Baerman, H. Plunkett Greene, Gregorowitsch, Max Hein- 
rich, Joseffy, Kneisel Quartet, E. A. MacDowell, Adele 
Aus der Ohe, Madame Szumowska and many others, a 
list of whose names would be too long almost to publish. 

Here of the artists who will and are using the 


hall during this season: 


17, 


are a few 
Emerson College of Oratory. 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist. 
Etta Edwards. 

Edwin Klahre 

Felix Fox, pianist. 

Miss Gertrude Bennett. 

Myron W. Whitney, Jr., baritone. 
Ernest Von Dohnanyi, pianist. 
Madame 
Ethel Henry. 


Murkland. 


Harold Bauer, pianist. 
Marie Decca. 

Fritz Kreisler, 
Madame Alexander- Marius. 

American Appalachian Club. 
Master Coffey, boy violinist. 
( Devoll, 
Edwin Isham, baritone. 

John Marshall Wilson, Shakespearean reciter. 
I 


Mauer, violinist. 


violinist. 


seorge tenor. 


lownsend-Hawkins, song recitals 


Hugo Becker, 


*cellist. 


Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianist. 

Beatrice Herford 

Charles Marshall Darrach, Shakespearean reader. 
Aagot Lunde. 

That Steinert Hall is ever increasing its popularity may 
be judged from the fact that although the season is less 
than two months old seventy-seven engagements have been 
booked for it up to January 31, 1901. 


Dr. Gerritt Smith’s 271st Organ Recital. 
most interesting novelty of this recital was the study 


“7 Fil 
T for pedals alone, Etude De Bricqueville, in 


an by 





which Dr. Smith showed the greatest possible dexterity. 
The ordinary lay listener cannot believe that two feet can 
make so much music! 

The Mendelssohn Sonata, No. 6, was given in solid fash- 

n, the work going without a hitch. Fine was the per- 
formance of the old-style Concert Fugue by Haupt, which 
went with a steadiness and grandeur manifest to ll. 
Kroeger’s “Oriental Scene” and “March,” both written for 


Dr. Smith, closed the program, which was listened to by a 
large audience. 


Miss Marguerite Hall, the contralto of the South Church 


of 


choir, was the solo singer, singing Allitsen’s “Burst 
Song,’ with vocal plenitude, and a Christmas Lullaby with 
much sweetness; she is ever the dignified artist, intellectual, 
warm hearted, satisfying 

\t the last recital of the series, occurring too late for 
mention in detail in this issue, S. Archer Gibson, of Balti- 


more, played most of the organ numbers, Heinrich Meyn 
being the vocalist. 


r. Amesbury Goold, ‘cellist from Buffalo, and member 
Zielinski Trio Club, is at the St. 
» meet his mother and sister just returning from a 


of the Denis for a few 
lays te 


long visit to England and the Continent. 














616 Twelfth Street, N. W., ( 
WASHINGTON, December 16, 1900. } 


NOTICE. 


The announcement is here made that Miss Dick Root, 
formerly of Buffalo, N. Y., with the 
Washington department of this paper. 


is now connected 


N the October number of W. S. B. Mathew’s Music 
magazine there is an article about Dr. George W. 
Walter, of this city, and the wonderful organ on 
which he plays at the Jewish Temple. There 

also a specification with comments appended by Dr. Walter 

himself, who is almost as much of an expert in organ con- 


is 





struction as in the more general musical accomplishments. 
The article is illustrated by a picture of this eminent music 
scholar, and is valuable to Washingtonians who have the 
opportunity of hearing Dr. Walter perform on this most 
wonderful instrument. 

The story of this organ and its acquisition by the Tem 
ple is familiar to the people here, but very few there are 
who understand the so-called peculiarities of the man who 
helped to make it and who now plays upon its keys. 

Dr. Walter is out of touch with society in general, and 
it is out of touch with him. This is a result of one of those 
strange misunderstandings which occur when some people 
cannot tolerate other people who have different ideas and 
Does a man eat his dinner at 
Does he sleep during 
the day time, Do 
revolve in a manner contrarywise to that of our own, he 
is “eccentric.” It very simple way of determining 
the mental processes of our neighbors. We never stop to 
consider the ridiculous absurdity of at least two-thirds of 


principles from their own. 
an unusual hour, he is “peculiar.” 
person.” mental wheels 


“queer his 


is a 


the everyday conventionalities which we ourselves blindly 
follow from mere habit. 

Now as Dr. Walter takes the trouble to think—a practice 
rarely indulged in nowadays—he must needs have different 
ideas from those entertained by the majority who do not 
think. No matter what those ideas are, they should be re 
spected, because they are the result of thought instead of 
mere apeish habit. The most radical castle builder of theo 
ries is entitled to more respect than the blind creature of 
conventionality who lives and thinks in the narrow grooves 
and ruts of past generations. 

The doctor is true to his principles. As he cannot think 
with society, he withdraws from it, and lives the life of a 
recluse—seemingly a recluse, but not really so. His house 
is peopled with beings imaginary to us, but real to him- 


self. He talks with them, ministers to their wants, and, 


responding to their mute appeals for his protection, devotes 





necessarily be skipped under the existing conditions. 
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These strange beings, which he loves and 
lives for, belong mostly to the mineral kingdom. Animais 
and vegetables are cared for by many, but who champions 
the inhabitants of this strange mineral world, which seems 


his life to them. 


to neither grow nor feel? Household implements are bat- 
tered and maltreated. The very roughest usage is ac- 
corded to mechanisms of all descriptions, and there is no 
redress. 

Take the bicycle. 
beings in this machine are maltreated. The spokes of the 
wheel rained upon and allowed to rust in a damp cellar; 
the handlebars scratched and nicked. I believe Dr. Walter 
would feel as angry at a man who scratched his handlebar 
The pedals scraped 


How all the various assembly of 


as at a man who beat his horse. 
against the curb, the bearings and joints not properly oiled 
—as criminal in his sight as starving a child—and the nuts 
and screws not properly adjusted. These are but a few 
examples of the brutal treatment of the beings which are 
real, living creatures in Dr. Walter’s eyes. 

Dr. Walter considers his organ as a vast multitude of hu 
man beings. He understands their individua! peculiarities 
of character and their individual needs, as the teacher of a 
class studies her pupils. He cares for them, and obtains 
from them responses which could not be drawn forth by 
ignorant and unsympathetic hands. 

It is strange to us, but real and true to Dr. Walter, and 
he is right in secluding himself and living his life according 


to his own principles and ideas. 
®A® 
Walter Cleaver Shannon is a pupil of Jasper Dean Mc 
Fall, and his singing gives promise of a good future career. 
®©®A® 
The Philharmonic Orchestra concert, with Sieveking as 
soloist, occurs too late for this issue. 
BERENICE THOMPSON. 


The Winderstein Tour. 


HE indications are that the forthcoming tournée of 
Hans Winderstein and his celebrated Leipsic Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra is likely impor- 


to prove an event oO! 
tance in the world of music. Mrs. Knupfel, the manager of 
the 
dates from all over the country, and it begins to look now 


organization, has received over 100 applications for 
as though the Leipsic Philharmonic is going to be one of 
The coming of this 
the 


Philharmonic 


the hits of the entire musical season. 


superb body of players will be an event in annals of 


American The 
comprises seventy-five musicians, and it is unquestionably 


musical history Leipsic 
one of the very finest organizations of its kind in existence 

As already announced, the opening concert is to be given 
on Friday evening, March 1, at Carnegie Hall, with Josef 
von Slivinski, the distinguished Polish pianist. Mr. Sli 
vinski returns after an absence of several seasons, and will 
the Philharmonic 
Mrs. Kniipiel is to be con- 
gratulated in having secured this artist for the Winder- 


heard with Leipsic 


Orchestra and also in recital 


be in conjunction 


stein tournée. 

The entire orchestra, together with Messrs. Winderstein 
and Slivinski 
March 19, as published last week in THE Courter), on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm, and will return on or about May 1, 
American tour being limited to sixty days, owing to the fact 


will sail from Bremen, February 19 (not 


the 


that Mr. Winderstein’s engagement at the Dolina, Warsaw, 


begins about the middle of May. Were it not for this War- 


saw engagement, the tour of this country could easily be 


extended so as to include the many cities which must 








The Lachmund Conservatory, at222e c= 
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National Conservatory Orchestra. 


Young Musicians Give a Concert at Newark. 


; HE National Conservatory 
- posed of sixty-one performers, gave a concert 
i? at Krueger’s Auditorium, on Belmont avenue, 
- Newark, N. J., last Monday evening 

The youthful musicians, accompanied by members of the 





Orchestra, com. 


} 


faculty, went out to the New Jersey metropolis early in the 


afternoon and gave another rehearsal before the concert 


on the stage of the building where the concert was given 
at night. Marshaled by Leo Schulz, now the conductor 
of the orchestra, the youngsters were escorted after the 
the dining hall in the building, 
Phe 


for beginning 


afternoon rehearsal to 
where a substantial supper was served 


had a real jolly time, and when the hour 


young tolks 
the concert arrived everybody was in the best of spirits 
The concert began on time, and indeed everything, from 
taking the children out to Newark and their safe return 
to New York, was conducted in a most systematic manner. 
The program proved a model of its kind, and for this, 
too, Schulz merits the thanks of the conservatory, for the 
periormance institution. The 
Haydn G major Symphony, played as the opening num- 


neal } 
Professionals 


was a great credit to that 
ber, showed the results of careful rehearsal 
could hardly have done better with two of the movements, 
the Largo and Finale. A Melodie 


fully played by the string orchestra, and the orchestra and 


by Grieg was grace- 


conductor covered themselves with glory in the perform- 


ance of the overture to Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” 

Two Conservatory pupils were introduced as_ solo- 
ists at the concert. Miss Grace Halleck, a pupil of 


Miss Adele Margulies, played most brilliantly with the or- 
chestra Liszt’s Piano Concerto in E flat major. The young 
Master Juli 


head of the 


lady received an ovation us Casper, a pupil of 


violin department, 


Leopold Lichtenberg, the 
displayed great talent and sound training in a performance 
by Vieuxtemps 


Miss 


of the “Fantaisie Caprice,” His piano ac 


companiment was played by Halleck. 


Mrs. Thurber, the president of the Conservatory, went 
out to Newark to attend the concert. The event was given 
under the auspices of the following prominent Newark 


Mrs. Zachariah 
Belcher, Mrs. Edward Balbach, Mrs. W. Campbell Clark, 
Mrs. S. Howell Jones, Mrs. T. T. Kinney, Miss Kirk- 
patrick, Mrs. Franklin Murphy, Mrs. J. O. H. Pitney, Mrs 


women: Mrs. Robert F. Ballantine, 


P. Sanford Ross, Mrs. Edward Randolph, Mrs. Tonzo 
Sauvage, Mrs. Edward H. Wright and Mrs. Henry 
Young, Jr 

[he semi-annual entrance examinations at the Con- 


servatory will be held next week, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, December 26, 27 and 28 


Brounoffs Triumph at the “Old First” Church. 


NTERESTING indeed was the _ lecture-recital on 
“Russian Life and Music” given at the “Old First” 
Presbyterian Church last Friday evening, by Platon 


ional cos- 





in Capella in nat 


Bri 


tume— Lily 


unoff, assisted by the 


Orloff, soprano; Alex. 
1 


JaSS 


Romanoff, tenor, and 


Sergius Budianoff, 


Since he heard in a similar recital at Saratoga last 


Mr 


better command of 


was 
summer Brounoff has enlarged his vocabulary, has a 
all its idioms, has gathered 
in anecdotal 
The bright, 
picturesque costumes of the mixed choir, the excellence of 
of the entire two 


English in 


is instructive 


much tl 





new stories, tells 


style, and in all ways hits the nail on the head 


the solo singers, and the general variety 


hours’ affair commanded closest attention throughout, 


flattering to the lecturer. 
Basso Budianoff received enthusiastic 


He 


of deep quality, surprising in such 


applause and could 
sonorous voice, 
Tenor Rich- 
ardson pleased greatly by reason of sympathetic voice and 
Orloff has a brilliant 
soprano organ, and was warmly applauded. 

played selections from his suite 


have sung numerous encores has a 





youth 


musical temperament, while Lily 


Mr. Brounoff himself 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


724 Kimball Hall, 


FRANK CHESIRE NIXON 


“In a Flower Garden,” sang some dramatic songs, in both 
Russian and English, and what between his many gifts as 
story teller, singer, player and composer, achieved what 
may called a real triumph. His Nocturne pleased 
especially, though the pathetic “March of the Exiles,” 
touched all hearts. 


be 


from the suite “In a Russian Village,” 
A large audience manifested approval in hearty fashion 
and at the close many came forward to meet this original 
All those who participated have studied with Mr 
W. Riesberg 


man 


Brounoff. The accompanist was F. 


Former Peorian Wins Recognition. 


NOTHER 


honors, after a prolonged struggle against 


Peorian has gained world-wide 


and his career and 
achievements full of i. ae 
Virgil is the inventor of the Virgil practice 


bitter opposition, 


ix 


Clavier and the 
day he is the talk of the musical world. 

Musicians and the public at large have seemed to accept 
They 


are interest 


Virgil system of piano playing, and to 


the theory that musicians are born and not made 


have apparently thought it nothing surprising that each 


century should produce only a few artists, and that in 
conservatories, with hundreds of pupils in attendance, 
there should be only two or three who could be called 


“good players.” 


About thirty years ago Mr. Virgil became imbued with 


the idea that this state of affairs was the result of the 
ignorance of the scientific technical character of piano 
playing. He studied the art from a scientific and edu- 
cational as well as from an artistic and musical stand 

i H I believe tl he mind an 1 play 
point e came to believe that the mind and will play 
an important part in the art of piano playing, and that 





reached first 
that mind 


the mental and phy sical faculties should be 
before the aroused, in order 
might be directly fixed upon the playing movements and 


emotional are the 


conditions 


Unnumbered experiments and thirty years of unceasing 


labor ic method of 


the Both the 


system and the clavier are now winning universal support, 


investigation and resulted in a scientific 


piano playing and Virgil practice Clavier 


and Mr. Virgil has many noted disciples; prominent 
among them might be mentioned Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, of Chicago, who appeared in Peoria last season, 


Viadimir de Pachmann 
Speaking of Mr. Virgil’s labors an 

Willcox 
“A. K. Virgil, 


conservatory 


and 
Librarian 


d successes, 
said ye sterday : 


in the early ‘80's, had a large and flourish 


Peoria, with some one hun- 


best, most thor- 


ing of music in 
dred and fifty or more pupils, giving the 


the piano keyboard 


ough elementary drill in mastering 
we have ever had in the city 

“It was here that Mr. Vir began the study and in- 
vestigation which resulted in invention of his practice 





method and the clavier, and that instrument and its 


methods are really a Peoria invention. Like all inventors, 
he has had to overcome no end of obstacles—old estab- 
lished methods, ignorance, prejudice and invested capital 
and now he is just beginning to see the reward he has 


earned 
“TI have been intimately familiar with his worth and his 


labors all this time—labors and discouragements that 
would have driven most men to despair long ago—and I 
am glad to see him win at last. For that the Virgil 


method of learning the piano is the one, true method, far 


+ 


and away ahead of all others, I have no doubt, and that it 


will supersede them all as fast as known I feel equally 


” 


sure 


Godowsky. 
HARLTON, the manager, of this city, has received a 


Manager Wolff. of Berlin, 


colossal 


cablegram from saying 


that Godowsky’s success has been so in Berlin 


that he must give additional recitals in that city, but that 


after January 11 he must return to America to fulfill his 


engagements here, 
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Gerardy ’Cello Recital. 
F thr 0 Jean Gerardy 


ITER an absence of 


ce 
the famous Belgian ‘cellist, reappeared before 


.) a New York audience, at Mendelssohn Hall, 
on Monday afternoon. The boy with the ideal 
head has returned to us a handsome young 


man, well poised and with his art broader and spiritually 


developed. 
Mon 


iss, the Christmas shop 


A number of the people who listened to the artist 


day belong to that unnumbered « 


pers, and thus the very gifted young periormer was 
compelled to play to a rather restless assembly Then 
some diabolical creature in the adjoining house insisted 
on pounding the walls with a hammer, and this infamous 


disturbance, too, had its effect upon the performance and 


performer in the beginning of the recital 


the 


When quiet was restored, however, the enjoyment was 
i ) 


intense, for who could sit unmoved before that big, velvety, 
soulful tone, drawn from one of the noblest instruments 
ever heard in this country? 

Gerardy’s program only proved again that the literatur 
for the ‘cello is limited, and in order for the plays di 
something a little out of the beaten track, he must enter the 


reaim of music written for other instruments As 


of beautiful legato playing, Gerardy gave é 
Abendlied” and the Bach air from the D r suite 
which violinists have made their own, Twe neerts we 
upon the program for the afterno he Saint-Sae 
A minor and the one in D major by Haydn. In the ! 
mer Gerardy displayed the virility which convinced 
hearers of his wholesome, manly art There was s ne¢ 
in the Haydn work, but the joyousness w gled with 
vigor. 
The Boccherini Sonata in A major was another strong 


and charming selection, and played throughout with con 

















summate skill. Popper's “Butterfly” made a rather humor 
ous closing to the printed program, but tl portion the 
audience more bent upon musi purchasing gilt ) 
sisters, cousins and aunts, remain¢ ind kep alling the 
cellist out until he returned for the las e witl 
instrument and added another number ¢ € spiritua 
poetic quality, “The Siren,” by Saint-Saéns 

Aime Lachaume, the French pianist npanied ‘ 

ellist, and gave two s s, a Ballade a » 
B minor by Chopin 

rhe compositions by the Polish composer were b i 

y played. In the accompanying, t Lachau y sus 
ained his s e in the artistic delights rnoon 

Baernstein Engagements. 

O-NIGHT, Wednesday, December 19, Joseph S. Baern 
: stein will be one the soloists in Brookly r 
performance of “The Messiah He w appear in the 
oratorio with the Handel and Haydn Society, of B 
December 25 (Christmas Night). December 21 and 22 he 
will appear in operatic performances w the Har nit 
Club, of New York. His January engagemet nclud 
‘The Messiah,” at Newport, R. I, on the roth; recital 
in Buffalo on the 19th; soloist at the concert by Indianap 
olis Symphony Orchestra, on the 21st; Eurydice Club, at 
Toledo, Ohio, on the 23d; Symphony Orchestra at De 
troit, on the 25th; recital before the Amateur Musical 
Club, of Chicago 

Societies in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth are nego 


Northwest 
presentatior 


tiating with Baernstein’s manager, and from the 


Baernstein goes to Baltimore to sing in the 


vf Verdi's “Requiem,” on February 7 


Adele Laeis Baldwin at Knabe Hall. 


Mrs. Baldwin was the vocal soloist at the organ recital 
given at Knabe Hall December 4, singing with such styl 
and looking so handsome in the bargain that she quit 
won all hearts. Fine voice, intelligent diction 1 
temperament, with personal beauty—what more in a 


singer have? 


Lorraine De L’Archet, 


The Brilliant Violiniste. Concerts, 
Recitals, 
Hatte Barton Kerlin,  ™usicales. 


Concert Pianiste. 
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Oriental Music. 
(Continued from October 31 Issue. 


HE various instruments deserve 
so many other nations have 
similar ones, which seem to be a modification 
of the Indian. The sitar has perhaps an 
equal place with the vina for sweet purity of 
the vina attaches great religio-historical in- 


mention, as 
somewhat 





tone. Te 


terest 





i ad 
The mauda, a horizontal harp, very much like the 
Tyrolese zither; the sigara, a kind of small clarinet; a 
small kettledrum, called the tabala; the taus, a four- 
stringed fiddle played with a bow; a bamboo flageolet, 
having a very sweet, mellow tone. The taus is about 


one of the most curious, having four main strings, be- 
neath which are stretched a number of fine wires, which 
help to sustain the volume of sound, and in a measure to 
reinforce the notes by their vibration It should be 
played slowly in order that the full charm of the subtle 
harmonics producible from it may be enjoyed. There 
are other instruments, but they are of minor importance. 
The first thing to consider in music is notation, which 
presents many difficulties in Indian systems. The very 
subtleties of the music make it a great task to get it 
satisfactorily reduced to notation. As A. M. Chinna- 
swami very prettily puts it, “it is difficult to reduce to 
notation and give local habitation and name to what is 
‘floating in the air’ or ‘fleeting as the wind,’” but, he 
adds modestly in reference to what he has done, “it has 
been a labor of love, though very little justice has been 
” In Indian notation a great number of 


done to it 


yet 
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devices exist, but each has some serious defect or defects. 

In the Chhaya Svara system the names of the notes are 
written in a straight line, without any ready indication for 
the eye as to whether they ascend or descend in the scale. 
In fact, it requires a great degree of mental effort to ascer- 
tain it, and mental effort is a thing that needs to be elimi- 
nated as much as possible in music reading, because words 
(Sahilya) have to be taken in at the same glance with the 
notes (Svara) e. g.: 

















Gorman =C c 


prdiow =< | J “*” 





The dots in a second system prove rather inconvenient, 
placed as they are above or below names, to denote higher 
or lower octaves. This resembles somewhat the short lines 
of the German tablature, e, g.: 





been a proposal to use the strokes to mark them, as A’, A”, 
A’”’; but this seems to make equal confusion and difficulty 
for reading. For the purpose of sol-faeing the names of 
the notes are retained unchanged, although sounds are 
altered so as to become sharp or flat according to the sig- 
natures of the melakartas (modes) taken up. 

There are, besides, a large number of signs used for 
distinguishing the various talas (times), matras, &c., to be 
found in‘ theoretical works, but entirely unsuitable for 
practical use. The European tonic sol-fa notation cor- 
responds in some degree with the Chhaya Svara system 
as the names of the notes, or, rather, their initial letters, 
are used instead of symbols, but it differs in one respect 
which is important, and that is that sounds represented 
by written names do not vary as in Oriental music, where 
the variations of Vikriti Bheudas of the notes are ignored 
but instead they remain unaltered, in accordance with the 
sol-feggio mode of singing, in the pro- 
duced are the same no matter what the signature may 
The varna in the Sankara-Charana 
show the difference. 


which sounds 


be. is appended to 
This may be played and written in 
staff notation in any of the three keys, but in sol-feggio 
it would always be 
underneath. 

A. M. C. says that named Govinda Kik- 
shita hit upon the device of altering the names thus: 
De, fe, se, &c., for sharps, and ma, la, ta, &c., for flats, 


sung as indicated by the syllables 


one 
































i = be Ge fa XC 


A third difficulty presents itself as regards the duration of 
notes, which is represented by lengthening the alphabetical 
characters or adding commas; for instance, if the first or 
unit is represented by sa, then sa == 2; Sa, = 3; sa,, = 4; but 
it is seen at once how very difficult it would be to repre- 
sent very small fractions or very large multiples of the 
unit, 

To mark the signatures numbers are placed over names, 
e. g.: There are three varie.ies of the note E in Indian music. 
The lowest is marked E No. 1, the next as E No. 2, and the 
highest as E No. 3. F sharp is marked as F No. 2. There has 
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and that he used them in his Lakshana Gitas; e. g., ra, 
ri, ru, for D; ga, gi, gu, for E; dha, dhi, dhu, for A, and 
na, ni, nu, for B. In Italian de, re, &c., 
ma, la, &c., for sharps, represent the 
cations of the original seven sounds 
The following table shows the different names adopted 
by the chief European nations 
the several 
well as their mathematical values from a strictly scientific 
though it is pointed out that the values of 


for sharps, and ta, 


chromatic modifi- 


for distinguishing , the 
nomenclature 


variations of notes, their as 


point of view, 


European and Indian notes do not exactly correspond: 


Prue 
Reanwg 


















| Genelia 


hha 
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In the French column there is the noted connection 
traceable to the Latin hymn written by Paulus Disconus 
in honor of John the Baptist, the first syllable of each 
line being adopted by Guido Arctino for use in music. 
monk of Arezzo, in Tuscany, and 
The first and last syllables 
The hymn was: 


He was a Benedictine 
lived in the eleventh century. 


were eventually altered to do and si. 
Ut queant laxis 
Resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum 
Famuli tuorum 
Solvi polluti 


Labii reatum 
Having at this stage had to touch upon the names of 
the notes, it will be as well to deal a little more ex- 


haustively with the subject before taking up numerical 


notation. 


The Indian names sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha and hi 


represent the made by the peacock, ox, goat, 
heron, cuckoo, horse and elephant. The elements of the 
Indian gamut fall, as do all musical sounds under seven 


sounds 


notes (sapta svaras), the lowest called shadjam, because 

it forms the foundation of the other six 

Sa=C; is the sound made by the peacock, the prince of 
birds, at the moment of exultation and rapture, which 


is when the clouds gather in the sky with a low 
moan, portending the commencement of the rainy 
season, which is the period of its highest joy and 


happiness. 

Ri D: is the low of the cow when calling for the calf 
dragged away from her 

Ga E; is the bleat of the goat in the midst of the flock 
calling for the aid of its fellows. 

Ma=F; is the cry uttered by the heron, seated on the 
bank of a pool, and seeing the gathering clouds, 
and anticipating an inundation which would force her 
to flee away for safety 


nded by the kodkila or Indian night- 


when, after having been silent 


months it hails the brightest period of the 


Pa G; the note sou 


' 
ingale at springtide, 


for six 
year and tastes the first sprouts of the season with 
joy 

Dha A; the neigh of the horse just when his rider 
approaches him for a drive, or descends from him 
after a day’s work, and is anxious to have his meal 

M B; the yell of the elephant, with extended pro- 
boscis, when the mahout attacks the back of his head 
with a scimitar 


st important notes of the scale 
and fifth below (C, G and 
and 


It is curious that the mo 
iz., the keynote, its fifth avove 
ith the sounds produced by. birds 


keynote 


are identified w 
with those of animals Again only the 
.C and G—beauty and melody, and sym 
and harmony, both of 
Oriental music—are represented by sounds produced on 
sions, while others are stated to be cries uttered 


the rest 
ind its fifth, i. e 


netry which remain unchangeable in 


joyous occ 

at moments of fright, pain anxiety. The increase of 
size of the animals towards the end, concurrent with the 
ncrease in the pitch of the notes, and culminating in the 
huge cry of the largest of Indian quadrupeds. All this 
goes to show how minutely the phenomena of sound has 
been observed by the originators and students of Indian 


music 


T. Murky in his essay on the “Methods of Musical Edu 


cation” defines them in almost the same way when he says 
the tonic is called the ‘strong’ or ‘firm note,’ the super 
tonic the ‘rousing note,’ the mediant the ‘calm’ or ‘clear 
note,’ sub-dominant the ‘desolate note,’ the dominant 





the ‘bold note,” the sub-mediant the ‘weeping note’ and the 
subtonic the ‘piercing note.’’’ We must note also the sim 
ilarity of the origin of the Sanskrit syllable to that of the 


French, as: . 
= Sa — Peacock 








Shadjam Mayuro vadati 

Garo Rishabha bhaspanaha — Ri — Ox 

Aja vikantu Gandharam — Ga — Goat 
Kraunchah Kvanat: Madhyamam — Ma Heron 
Pushpa sadharaue Kate 

Pikah Kujati Pauchamam Pa Cuckoo 
Dhaivabam beshate Vaji Dha Horse 
Nishadam brumhate Gajaha. Ni Elephant 


Mayuradaya etehi 
Matta gayanti Pauchamam 
The translation is not given, but the last two lines are 
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said to explain that whenever a sonorous chord is set in 
vibration it produces not only the octave but also the fifth 
from the octave and other coquate sounds; and that cor- 
respondingly the living creatures enumerated utter other 
sounds or variations of those mentioned, these represent 
ing the sharps and flats. It is that the scale thus 
formed is divided in two halves or tetrachord when we 
add the repeated or octave note at the end, making ‘t 
composed of four notes or svaras, the first and last being 


seen 


immutable, while the two intermediate ones are liable to 
Their nomenclatures for the first or lower te 
trachord—Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma; and for the second or upper, 
Pa, Dha, Ni l ing, as before, deter 


variations 


Sa—all these be said 
mined by the Rishis of the forest, according to the sounds 
given above J. M. Davies 
continued. ) 


(To be 


A Violinist’s Sudden Death. 


ie ANDER CZEKE, one of the foremost violin 
ists in the South, died suddenly in 


He was playing the concluding meas 


Montgomery 
Ala.. December 9 
ure in one of Beethoven’s sonatas when the bow dropped 
from his hand and the violin fell from his chin and crashed 
upon the floor nds the violinist was 
dead. Czeke was a native of Hungary. He 
Leonard and David, and later toured through Europe as a 


In less than ten sec: 


studied w 


solo violinist. For some eight or ten years he taught 


the conservatories in Vienna, Budapest, Paris, Madrid 
and London He traveled with Madame Essipoff, Ru 
dolph Willmers and Madame Trebelli About thirty 
years ago Czeke came to America and settled in New 
York. After remaining here only a year or so he went 
South and established a violin school in St. Louis. H« 


A fine position was offered to 
About ten 


and lived there 


did not stay there long 
him in Louisville, Ky., went 
years ago he moved to Montgomery, Ala., 
The deceased was a violinist of 
unquestioned ability. He Wilhelmj and 
As a composer he did good work. His violin 
A major and his string quartet in G major are 
He wrote upward of fifty songs 


well-known compositions 
At the time of his death Czeke was about sixty-eight y 


and thither he 


to the time of his death 
was a friend of 
Sarasate 

concerto in 


of age. 


H. Whitney Tew in Jamestown. 


EFERRING to H. Whitney Tew’s appearance with the 


Pittsburg Orchestra in Jamestown, N. Y., on Decem 


ber 13, the Evening Journal of that city prints the following 
paragraph: 

To the great gratification of the audience, Whitney Tew was the 
soloist of the evening, and repeated the splendid success he achieved 
at his recent recital. For once we had the opportunity to hear r 
accompanied by a fine orchestra, and the effect he created wit s 
singing of the grand aria from “The Queen of Sheba,” by Gounod 
was superb and the audience was not slow to acknowledge that Mr 
Tew is a master of dramatic singing. The group of smaller songs 
we have heard from him before and he sang them with the same 


wealth of expression, beauty of tone and dignity of style that we |} 


learned to expect from him 


ELEANOR 





Vocal and Orchestral Concert. 


* a vocal and orchestral concert held in the Wal 
dorf-Astoria on December 17 many fashion- 
able people and a number of music’s devotees 
audience, - this 


Mr. Bagby’: 





enthusiastic 
musicale in 


constituted an 


event being the 107th morning 
special series 

Madam 
tions 


Irom 


Her program selec 
exacting aria 
“Das Glocker 
popular contribu 
r ved to be 
styl 
Mas 


won 


was the soloist 


Verdi's 


songs 


Sembrich 
beautiful and 
by C 
particul 


consisted of 
‘Ernani,” two Lowe, 
thiirmers Tocliterlein,” a arly 
Hat's 


‘Niemand 


compositions in the 


which { 
old English 


folksong, 


tion, and Gesehn,” 
reminiscent of 


Spinnerlied,” a charming German and 
Yeux.” 


Tes 
er singing being characterized by a 
ch h served to 
to repeated recall | 


ms sne 
Richard Strauss, 


senet’s “Ouvre The renowned soprano 
in ovation, | ll those 
make it famous. In re 
“Sere 


Maiden’s 


elements wl ive 


sponse gave two encores 


nade,” by and mazourka, “Th« 
Wish,” by Chopin 
Under the sl illful and 


ymposer 


magnetic baton of Victor Harris 
orchestra of 
played Bach's 


- Tschaikowsky’s 


the cx and vocal instructor, a string 
well-known musicians stately 


sprightly 


about thirty 


Saraband” and more “Bourrée 


11), with 
phrasing 


Grieg’s 


String Quartet, op 


Andante Cantabile” (fron 
its rich melody, delicate treatment 
Waltz.” from a String Serenade 
Melody.” in which an irres 


and graceful 
'schaikowsky 


tible climax was 


‘Norwegian 


reached by way of an Anton Seid 


like crescendo Godard’s 


and, finally Dance in 


dainty and scholarly “Canzonetta,” 
Gillet 


the Good Old Style” and “The Mill,” 
these 


, , 
The young American conductor presented t works it 


such a manner as to call forth very high praise In view 
f the remarkably fine effects which he now secure effects 
underlying which there is no superficiality—it ife t 
predict that before him lies a brilliant musical careet 

[he piano accompaniments were artistically played by 
Mr. Harris. It is interesting to learn that yesterday he 
went to Philadelphia to be again associated in this capacity 
with Madame Sembricl 


On December 27, at the next of Mr. Bagby’s enter 
tainments, Sarah Bernhardt will appear 
At Bremen “Das stille Dorf,” by A. V. Fielitz; at 


Schwerin, “Schill,” by G. von Rossler; at Strassburg 


“Rosmunda,”’ 





Die Nacht,” by B. Zeple at Budapest 
by Vavrinetz it Prague, Fibich’s “Fall of Arcona a 
Bucharest hre W p s € innounced ‘Ne iga,”” by 
Halestroem; “Petra Rarech,” by Candelle, and “Krainon,’ 


by Vorumbescu 


gnized by 





ANTED—A Pianist w touring and rec 
the press as one of Amer s best pianists wishes 
in engagement as teather in some conservatory or school 
f music after January 1, 1901. For references, press no 
‘es and programs, address “Pianist,” care Musical 
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Atlanta. 


ATLANTA, December 1, 1900. 


HE season of 1900-01 has opened most auspiciously. 

Rested after their long holiday, musicians and teach- 

ers have returned, resuming with ardor their efforts to 

influence and elevate, through individual and public in- 
struction, the people of Atlanta. 

The Concert Association presents even a better pro- 
gram this year than last, proving that slowly the public 
taste is being educated to finer food. 

Monday, November 25, the Spiering Quartet was heard 
at the Grand, to be followed by Josefty, Carrefio, Ma- 
conda, Fisk and Rieger, Leonora Jackson and _ the 
Kneisel Quartet. The Kneisel and Spiering quartets 
have never been heard Seuth. These two attractions alone 
would almost be worth the very low price of a season 
ticket. 

R. Coley Anderson, who so successfully managed the 
French opera troupe here last winter, has leased for a 
term of years the very cozy little Lyceum Theatre, and 
opened the season with a stock opera company, this be- 
ing the only one in the South. Mr. Anderson is singu- 
larly successful in his ventures, combining the taste to 
make good selections and the business ability to properly 
manage the financial part. For many seasons he catered 
to the artistic public of South American capitals. He 
has managed such artists as Paderewski, Rosenthal, 
Zeisler and others of like standing. Under his care the 
pretty little theatre has been completely renovated. 
Fresh paint, tasteful coloring, comfortable seats all com- 
bine to make a charming interior. He has a lobby for 
smokers and a promenade for ladies, where playing foun- 
tains and refreshing drinks combine to relieve the tedium 
of entr’ acts. His company of forty-six artists, with an 
orchestra of its own, presents a repertory of all the latest 


comic operas. None of the singers are stars, but all are 
good, presenting an even performance of marked ex- 
cellence, extraordinarily cheap at popular prices. Mr. 


Anderson deserves the heartiest support from our public. 

B. W. Merrill, the well-known violinist and teacher, 
alter his long and dangerous illness, is back again at 
work. “He has lovely rooms in the Lowndes Building, 
which rapidly grows the music centre of the city. 

It is rumored that Alfred Barili will conduct a large 
chorus of women’s voices, under the auspices of the At- 
lanta Woman's Club. The class will have the advantage 
not only of his drilling, but of instruction in sight read- 
ing, musical history and a general insight into the art, 
all being essential to M. Barili’s course of instruc- 
tion. 

Our sweet singer, Mrs. Sarah MacDonald Sheridan, 
has returned from a lengthy stay North. She has re- 
sumed her lessons, but later in the season will make a 
Southern tour, limiting her repertory to Scotch songs 
and American ballads. At the musicale given during the 
f the Daughters of the Confederacy, in 


1 
nis 


convention <¢ 


Montgomery, Ala., to an audience of over 2,000, Miss 
Sheridan scored a great success. After giving due praise 
to her lovely voice and fine method, the critic gave this 
bit of description: “Her slow, graceful, somewhat ab- 


stracted movement across the full depth of the stage with- 
out a tinge self-consciousness or suggestion that at 
another step she was to face a great audience; her soft 
white drapery clinging close about her, gave her an air 
of melancholy that was captivating.” Which aptly 
describes the mystic grace and personal charm that fas- 
cinate her hearers. 

Mrs. George W. Howard, chairman of the Music Sec- 
tion of the Atlanta Woman’s Club, is in Boston refresh- 


ol 


ing her knowledge in that artistic centre and enjoying 
all that can there be heard. She will resume charge of 
the chorus work this month. Meanwhile the class vigor- 
ously pursues Wagnerian study, and enjoyed a fine lec- 
ture on November 11 presented by Miss L. Graham 





the piano. Subject, “The Nibelungen Lied—Synopsis 
and Leit Motifs.” The diction and delivery ous both 
in Miss Cozier’s happiest style—brilliant, terse, sparkling 
with wit; the “multum in parvo” of the four long 
dramas reduced to a pocket edition of readable and in- 
structive matter, encased in artistic binding. 

The Klindworth Conservatory of Music has begun here 
a notable work. The faculty, Kurt Mueller, Miss Grace 
Lee Brown, Miss Elizabeth MacArthur, Miss Theodora 
Morgan, Gustave William Pringwitz, J. Fowler Richard- 
son, propose nothing less than the establishment here of 
a conservatory similar to the best of the kind in the 
North. They have presented the public with several free 
recitals, the character and rendition of the selections 
equaling similar programs in Old World centres. 

Neva Srrauss. 








Lincoln. 


LINCOLN, Neb., December 3, 1900. 


OR some unexplained reason great singers seldom 
visit this city. We have had many pianists during 
the last two years—Paderewski, Rosentha!, Carrejio, 
Zeisler, Hambourg and numerous lesser lights—but few 
vocalists. This excess of instrumentalists may be due 
to the requirements of the music schools and the many 
piano students who come here each season for instruc- 
tion, but voice pupils deserve some consideration, too. 
However, all singers do not pass us by. Mrs. Katherine 
Fisk gave a delightful concert recently before a big audi- 
ence at the auditorium. She is well known in Lincoln. 
Mrs. Lawrence Weakley was here in a recital for the 
Matinee Musicale earlier in the season. A number of 
singers also came with the Innis Band, which gave a con- 
cert last night. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra will not be heard this 
winter, as the concerts were not a financial success last 
season. The leader, August Hagenow, has turned his 
attention now especially to band music. Twenty outdoor 
concerts were given during the summer and were sup- 
ported by subscriptions from the merchants, and were 
freely enjoyed by the populace. The Hagenow Band is 
undoubtedly the best in this State, and compares favor- 
ably with older and better known organizations. A band 
seems to be a real necessity in a capital city like Lincoln, 
with its many conventions and public meetings, but the 
orchestral programs are considered to be luxuries. Per- 
haps with greater prosperity the citizens may conclude 
that the educational value of the orchestra entitles it to 
be classed with necessities. ANNIE L. MILLER. 








Savannah. 


Sa VANNAH, Ga., November 23, 1900 
T HE first musical event of the season was the organ 
recital by J. Lewis Browne, of Atlanta, assisted by 
Mrs. M. M. O’Brien, also of Atlanta, and J. M. Black, 
Savannah. This was the first opportunity given the pub- 
lic to hear the new organ of the Cathedral since its com- 
pletion. Warm praise was bestowed on the fine tone of 
the instrument brought out so well by J. Lewis Browne's 
skillful management. The program was much enjoyed. 
The audience was charmed with Mrs. O’Brien’s fine voice, 

and Mr. Black came in for his share of merited praise. 

The dedication of the Cathedral took place the follow- 
ing Sunday, and the music was a feature of the interest- 
ing services. The large chorus was well handled and the 
music throughout showed careful training, and was ac- 
corded an amount of praise that repaid the choir di- 
rector, Mr. Rebarer, for his painstaking efforts and the 
members of the choir for their faithfulness in the work. 

The Savannah Music Club held its annual meeting, 
November 1, at the Lawton Memorial Hall, where in 
future, through the courtesy of Col. A. R.. Lawton, the 
club will meet. 

Officers for the year were elected and the plan of work 
for the season was fully discussed. The officers are: " 
Lloyd Owens, president; Adolph Sundheimer, vice- 
president; Minna I. Gaudry, treasurer; Florence L. 
Colding, secretary. 

To the great regret of the majority of the club mem- 
bers W. T. Williams, president of the club for three years, 


| 


in two performances, matinee and night. 
were splendidly given; 
but not large. 

_The first monthly recital of the Savannah Conservatory 
of Music was given Tuesday, October 30. The program 
was furnished by the faculty and the advanced pupils of 
the conservatory, and was well received. 

_ The opening recital of the Studio of Music and Elocu 
tion occurred Wednesday, October 31. The program 
was interesting and well given. 

Studio Notcs. 


Miss Emma Coburn, organist of Christ Church, di- 
rector of the chorus of the Savannah Music Club and 
teacher of piano, is located at 12 Liberty street West. 

Miss Virgie Ashley, pupil of Sherwood; studio at 20 
Harris street West. 

Professor Wiegand, organist of the Cathedral and 
teacher of the violin, and his son, John Wiegand, is 
teacher of piano, occupy joint studios at 24 Harris street 
West. 

Miss Agnes Black, teacher of piano; studio, St. Julian 
street East. 

Joseph Steeg, vocal studio, Oglethrope avenue East. 

Miss Nicholson, vocal studio, Oglethorpe avenue East 

Mr. Rebarer, director of Cathedral and synagogue 
choirs; vocal studio, Harris street East. 

Mr. Woodhams, organist and chairmaster, St. John’s 
Episcopal Church and teacher of voice and piano; studio, 
Park avenue West. 

Miss Gnosspelius, organist and choir director of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church and teacher of piano; studio, 
Duffy street East. 

Mrs. May Silva-Teasdale; vocal studio, 19 Perry street 
West. 

Musical circles feel the loss of Mrs. C. D. Mize and 
Mrs. T. P. Wickenberg These ladies have been the val- 
ued sopranos of the First and Independent Presbyterian 
churches. Mrs. Mize has gone to New York city, there 
to make her home, and Mrs. Wickenberg to Charleston 
Our is others’ gain. We wish them all in 
their new homes. 

Much interest is felt in the expected return of Miss H 
Marion Smart, who has been abroad for further pursuit 
in her pianistic studies. Miss Smart is a gifted musician 
missed 


The programs 
the audiences were appreciative, 


loss success 


and a most accomplished pianist. She has been 
deeply from our musical circles, and her return will be 
hailed with genuine appreciation and pleasure 
May Lucia SILva 
Dubuque. 
DuBCQUE, Ia., November 20, 1900 
HE music lovers are again indebted to the Friday 
Music Club for a lecture-recital by Edward Baxter 
Perry, this being the first of a series during the season 


by different artists. 
James Rubesky, our well-known baritone, sang in con- 


cert recently in Plattville, Wis., where he created favor- 
able comment on his beautiful resonant voice 

Frederick H. Clark, of the Chicago school of music 
bearing his name, is this winter giving a series of five 


piano recitals before students of the Academy of Music 


Professor Mauger was heard to advantage in a pro- 


gram of Hungarian music recently. He plays the violin 
most artistically 

The Dubuque Chapter of the D. A. R. celebrated 
Evacuation Day at the home of Mrs. H. B. Glover 


WARREN DAVENPORT 
Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing. 


Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 


Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
system for developing and Preserving the voice 
braces a correct beginning and a logical course of progres- 
sion 
able. 
to the fallacy of ‘‘abdominal effort.”’ 
professional singers, as well as that of beginners, is directed 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 


Studio: 1494 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


It em- 


Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 
Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 
The attention of 





retired. Under President Williams’ management the club 





has made great progress, and is in excellent condition. 
Innes’ Band appeared here at the theatre, November 10, 





Crozier, Miss Roman interpreting the leading motifs at 
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About eighty daughters were in attendance, and a pro- 
gram of rare excellence was listened to. 

Miss Neomi Lagen sang in her sweet way the lovely 
“Rose Fable”; Mrs. Poole played enchanting music on 
her violin; Mrs. Tew sang a patriotic song with admir- 
able expression and a most beautifully trained voice. 

Miss Ida Grant sang “The Star Spangled Banner” as only 
she can sing it. Miss May Rogers, in her own felicitous 
way, expressed the delight of the company in glorious 
patriotic music. Mrs. Tredway delivered, without notes, 
the address of the day, and with eloquence and fervor of 


feeling that stirred the hearts of her listeners with true 
patriotism. 
Mrs. Caroline Tew, in a recent concert engagement, 


sang “O Mio Fernando” with most exquisite artistic skill 
in a voice of beautiful quality. 

The Friday Club gave its thirty-seventh recital last Fri- 
day afternoon in its clubrooms. The program was of a 
miscellaneous character, and included a number of inter- 
esting selections. 

Some pupils of the School of Vocal Art gave a recital 
of Hawley’s songs last Tuesday evening. The songs 
were all given in a most charming manner, showing 
very careful training, and doing themselves credit as well 


as the school. The program follows: 








The Song My Heart Is Singing ...Miss Louise Gasser 
Slee, BePGPeoccceseccocscceses ..Miss Edith Chadwell 
Because I Leve You, Dear Miss Mayme Hoffmann 
Angels Roll the Rock Away. Miss Elizabeth Hassett 
Rainbows .... oienitbacee . Mis eresa Boland 
Sweetest Flower that Blows. -Miss Birdine Levan 
My Little Love... .Miss Edythe Page 
Once Again......... ; Ray Thon " 
I Only Can Love Thee Miss Nellie Zo 
Song of Seasons.. ° Miss Maybelle § 
py OS eer Edward McNult 
Spring’s Awakening.... Miss Isabella Hobbs 
Sweetheart...... eee Seg gecesorococecoscoenees Miss Susie Haggerty 
tedouin Love Song.... James Rubesky 
A Rose Fable............. bee co . Miss Neomi Lagen 
Another Hawley recital was given in Plattville, W is., 
by pupils of Mrs. Caroline Tew, of Dubuque. Those 
taking part were Mrs. W. M. Hetherington, Mrs. W. D 
Williams, Misses Grace Wilson, Lillian Beebe, Janet 


Geddes, Pearl Robinson, Lelia Oettiker, Ed. Smelker, 
Geo. Borden and Willis Roddick, representing Plattville’s 
best talent, and acquitting themselves in a most creditable 
their teacher high encomiums ol 
KATHRYN KYLE. 


manner, according to 
praise 


John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 

Company were performed: 

Echo 


Hawley 


Mr. Martindale (November 29) Philadelphia 
Promise ........ S600cvescucseeee Chaminade 
Miss Jennie Dutton (November 27) New York 
Danny Deever.... ee , Damroscl 
Heathe Gregory (December 4)........--++-++0++ New York city 
Echo ehovccesspetce : Hawley 
Heathe Gregory (December 5) New York city 





Danny Deever........ peandsiiunneddesaiinesnkennets os Damrosch 
Robert Hosea (November 15) New York city 
Kobert Hosea (December 11) New York city 
Robert Hosea (December 7) New York city 

My White, White Rose Felton 

Rose Fable ey bs ; Hawley 
Dr. Ion A. Jackson (October 25) Hackettstown, N. J 

Little Songs that Come and Go S« 

My White, White Ross 
Dr. Ion A. Jackson (November Jamaica, L. I 

Little Songs that Come and Go Schlieder 

Rose Fable Hawley 
Dr. Ion A. Jackson (November New York City 

Little Songs that Come and G Schlieder 
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The Metropolitan College of Music. 


The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. 
The American Institute of Norma! Methods. 
FACULTY: 


Dudiey Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe 


John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 
ethers. And, during their sojourn in New York, Harold Bauer end D. Ffrangcon-Davies. 


DEN, Dean of the Faculty, 212 West 59th Street, New York, 


KATE S. CHITTE 





Hawley 
N. J. 


SG A evmstenbeiengrevetdaamaion pucpnoobeoonigeanente 
Dr. Ion A, Jackson (November 29).. ..»» Washington, 








DOs 00 Basticcvcccisvssccocccocecedeccccnvsceccéccnesees Chaminade 
BO. GRD an ce cnanncokenen txtkbtnncooitiedeesensitevedettinde Hawley 
err hesteuonacsenye poececesccese Hawley 
Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred........ De Koven 
Danny Deever osemnaene Damrosch 
Heathe Gregory (December 3) Washington 
Sweetest Flower . , - C. B. Hawley 
Mme. Belle Cole (November 19) Dundee 
Arthur Walenn (November 109) Kensington 
Mme. Belle Cole (November 20) Aberdeen 
Miss Esther Palliser (November 20) Grosvenor Club 
Arthur Walenn (November 20) / Bayswater 
Mme. Belle Cole (November 21) Peterhead 
Miss Ada Moore (November 21) Brighton 
Mme. Clare Wright (November 21) Southsea 
Duncan Meffan (November 21) Middlesex 
Mme. Belle Cole (November 22) Brechir 
Mi Margaret Stone (November 22) Steinway Ha 
Hugh Peyton (November 22) Bletchwort 
Mme. Belle Cole (November 23) Pert! 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (November 23 Bradford 
Frank Sydney (November 23) St. James Ha 
Mme. Clare Wright (November 24) Blackheath 
Mme. Belle Cole (November 24) Greenock 
In Maytime 
Mme. Belle Cole (November 19 
Mme. Belle Cole (November 20) 
Mme. Belle Cole (November 2 
Mme. Belle Cole (Nove er ) 
Mme. Belle Cole (November 23) 
Mme. Belle Cole (November 24) Gre ck 


Recent Reminiscences 
of Mendelssohn. 


HE latest source from which information comes 
concerning the composer of “St. Paul” and 
“Songs Without Words” is the diary of Jo 
hanna Kinkel, the wife of the poet, Gottfried 


as yet unpublished, has 


Adeleine Ri 


Kinkel. This diary 


intrusted to the « 





been are ol tter 


haus, to whom the Neue Frei Presse is indebted for the 
publication of the following facts pertaining to the com- 
poser 

In 1836 Mendelssohn visited Frankfort, where Mrs 
Kinkel made several attempts to meet him. It was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain a personal interview with 
him, as he was besieged on ail sides by persons eager 


to make his acquaintance. Finally Mrs. Kinkel was suc 


cessful. We quote her diary verbatim: 
“Before I visited Mendelssohn, I saw him lead the 
orchestra at the Cecilia Society. He possesses a spirit- 


ually beautiful countenance, upon which every musical 
mood is mirrored. A modulation from major to minor 
fairly changes the expression of his large eyes. I ob- 
served him closely as he directed the Requiem of Mozart, 
and was surprised how utterly absorbed he was in his 
work. Not only were hand and ear and intellect engaged, 
but his very soul seemed to communicate itself to every 


chord of the composition 


‘The following day I visited him in company with Mr 
Mals at his own apartments. He received us most cor 
dially and improvised so beautifully I almost swooned 
When Mendelssohn plays it seems as though there was 
nothing human about the man He appears like the 
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incarnation of music itself, with all its wonderful fascina- 
tion. His improvisations, the products of the moment, 
seem like enormous art monuments. Their wealth of 
harmony, enhanced by many-voiced arabesques, make 


them appear like symphonies. Could all those who con 


sider Mendelssohn's compositions cold and rigid but hear 
them interpreted by the composer, how soon their in- 
difference would d sappear! 

“Mendelssohn made an appointment with me for the 


afternoon at the where an instrument bet- 


n his apartments was to be found 


I 


“There he requested me to play something for him 


selected the Sonata, op. 7, by Beethoven. The choice of 
the Sonata pleased him greatly t delighted him to think 


instead of a brilliant 










that I chose a serious classical piece 
one, designed to show off my digital ability merely. He 
praised me for it, and then played for almost two hours 
Fugues by Bach and some of his own more serious works 
Before he arrived I had played the E flat Fugue by Bach, 
to which he had listened outside the door. He said many 
encouraging things about this, as well as about my play- 
ing of Beethoven 

“Bach and Beethoven—those to whom music is a veri- 
table cult in those two masters recognize each other 
In the opinion of a true artist the appreciation of these 
two composers entitles a person to more distinction and 
consideration than were he a Hunten or Herz himself.” 

That the great Felix was not unsusceptible to feminine 
be auty is revealed in the following lines of the diary 
“July 12 Mendessohn introduced me to his friend, Ferdi 
nand Hiller, who invited me to his house He is the 
owner of a beautiful Erard grand piano, the house be 
sides being furnished very neatly. Occasionally I go 
there with a friend. I recently went there accompanied 
by a beautiful young lady, who is visiting here. I took 
her along in order to introduce her to the artists (Men 
delssohn is also to be found there occasionally) as a kind 

compensation for the lovely music they give us. A 

is always a treat to the eye, and thus I am 
as they both play even better than usually and 

as much as we ask for, especially if the pretty girl joins 
our request for more. I am surprised at the lack of 
udgment on the part of the men, however, as they ought 
to see that the pretty girl would enjoy a trashy waltz far 
better While I go into ecstasies Over a powerful fugue, 
she is extremely bored. Both artists treat her with re 


spectful consideration, and neither notices that the girl 


is exceedingly stupid, almost idiotic 
“Hiller is 


a fine looking young man, about twenty-four 


years of age, but rather st He looks like a Turk in his 
ashmere wrapper. He and Mendelssohn vie with each 
other in trying dress elegant Indeed, they both are 
uore foppis I ire generally supposed to be 
Hiller plays very we his way; s ewhat too vigor- 
usly, like his « posit s Ot course | s mpletely 
put in the shade by Mendelssohn, who is superior in every 
Wa 





I a vis 1 Alois § nidt He lives with his wife 

1 family in idyllic style in a cottage ot le the gates 

he city I ea the last raggle a departed art 

pe d. he ssatished with the new era in music. One 
ust admit that his playing is brilliant, finished, neat and 

t soul. His « p ons are clear, wt n accord 
gz t ] y sobe d symm« y arranged T hey 
ss hing one « 1 wish f ex ng genius.” 
Wher rsa 1 Mende n Schmidt is 
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faculty to an astonishing cleverness, so that nothing seems 
impossible. Recently during a certain part of his free 
fantaisie all the registers of the piano seemed to sound at 
once. This is by no means a trick merely, but the 
result of legitimate methods. No matter how hard I try, 
those who did not hear Mendelssohn cannot possibly 
picture the effect. The middle tones consisted of a 
stirctly legato melody, accompanied by a charming figure, 
while the bass was supported by resonant notes, and way 
on high, short runs and broken chords turned the piete 
into a veritable enchanted garden. 

“Mendelssohn is often suspicious of the enthusiasm of 
his listeners. Thus upon one occasion he tried to play a 
trick upon me. He began a new concerto, which was un- 
familiar to me, and without moving a muscle inserted all 
sorts of irrelevant things. After he had concluded he 
looked at me very seriously, as he usually does. I was 
somewhat put out and said: ‘This is unlike your usual 
style of playing. You cannot possibly have been serious 
in playing what you just now did.’ He pretended to be 
thoroughly in earnest and asked most innocently: ‘What 
do you object to in my concerto?’ Upon which I 
answered: ‘It certainly seems bold of me to say so, but 
the middle movement did not appear to me to agree with 
the beginning. It sounded as though you were trying 
to take off another composer.’ At this Hiller burst out 
laughing, clapped his hands and admitted that he himself 


| MLE. GRACE LEE HESS 
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He does not recognize Mendelssohn’s genius. 
Kinkel endeavors to win him over. 
Mrs. Kinkel continues as 


ill at ease. 
In vain Mrs. 

Schmidt remains obdurate. 
follows: 

“Among artists it is especially the musician who is jeal- 
it is therefore unpleasant to as- 
sociate with musicians. Mendelssohn appears to me to 
be free from all jealousy. That he is broad-minded is 
evident as soon as one has exchanged a few words with 
It is a matter of surprise that Mendelssohn is con- 
sidered arrogant. As a matter of fact, it is very rare to 
find an artist more modest than he It is possible at 
times to judge of the character of an artist in listening to 
The greater the artist, however, the less this 
as the artist in question will ignore 
Schmidt's incessant rallentandos 
and accellerandos give his playing a certain unsteadiness 
not in harmony with his compositions. At first this senti- 
mental style charms one, but in the end it becomes tire- 
Hiller plays strictly time, in the most 
fiery movements, which gives his playing a daring char- 
acter. Mendelssohn occupies so high a rank as an artist 
that only certdin artistic feats of his are subject to analy- 


quested to f 
the ground 


ous of his brother artist; the compos 


him. modulation, 
is. 
to nothing 
his playing hand those 
statement will 
his own predilections. 


apply, 
by singing 
and how he 
had worked 
in 


some. even 


An apolo 
arisen in M. 


In his interpretation there is something that har- 
monizes with his features—something exalted, good na- 
the spiritual to excess. 
his improvisations he 
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was the one Mendelssohn had tried to burlesque, 
object of Mendelssohn’s witticism being a newly com- 
Later on Mendelssohn was re- 
This he refused to do on 


pesed capriccio by Hiller. 


tain gentlem 
Mendelssohn said: 
but 


even ten times 

I told him how I 
all sorts of modern stuff to music 
and how he 


viola player of the year at the 
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lay a certain piece. 
that a certain note that occurred repeatedly in 
ition was out of tune. 


greatly to our delight. In speaking of a cer- 
an, who would listen to nothing but Bach, 
‘I cannot stand people who will listen 
Strauss and Bellini, while the 
who want nothing but Handel and Bach are 
more distasteful to me.’ 
had mystified the 


on 


same gentleman 
by Gluck, 
had taken everything seriously, 
himself up to a high pitch of enthusiasm, 


whereupon Mendelssohn went into fits of laughter. 


«(To be continued.) 
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